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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Portions of the ensuing book (now for the most part re-written) 
have appeared serially in The Fortnightly Review, Chambers's 
Journal, Outward Bound, The Wide World, The Field, The Times 
of Ceylon and The Ceylon Law College Magazine, and the customary 
acknowledgements are due to the editors of these 'publications. 
For the use of such photographs as are not my own, I am 
indebted to the courtesy of my friends, Mr. Herbert Fryer, Mr. 
S. H. Wrinch, Mr. J. R. Boothroyd, and the Rev. L. J. Gaster, ■ 
who took one picture, the blocks of which the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have kindly lent. For certain historical data I 
am under obligation, either directly or indirectly, to Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell, late Archieological Commissioner, and to Mr. John Still. The 
detailed ritual of the Kandy Perahera as published in the early 
years of the English occupation is extracted from old files of the 
Ceylon Observer. For much information relative to Ceylon forestry 
I have to thank Mr. J. R. Ainslie, late Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Ceylon, now head of the Department of Forestry in 
Nigeria. My own amateur knowledge of Ceylon gems has been 
supplemented from information given by many Ceylon writers, 
and by the staff of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street, and I have, 
similarly, to thank Capt. J. A. T. Legge, late Master Attendant at 
Colombo, for much of the information on which the notes on 
Ceylon pearls and pearling are based. Most of the legends now 
retold may be met with in an abbreviated form in the Mahavansa, 
and the fictional parts of my narrative are— just fiction. 


A. G. 
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Chapter One 


A Rose-red City 


F irst glimpse of herself Ceylon may show you 
in more ways than one ; it is a matter for your 
skipper to determine, and be assured that jaunty, 
matter-of-fact little man with the clear eye and the 
air of quiet assurance will neither hold her in nor 
go all out just to please the likes of you, who may 
have heard that to miss a vision bf the Peak emergent 
in mid-firmament from a nest of fluffy clouds is to 
forego for ever your chance of a proper introduction. 
Similarly, you may, or you may not, have sensed 
for forty-eight hours back vagrant and recurring 
wafts of a faint and indeterminate perfume, warm 
aromatic breath of sleeping Lanlca, zephyr-borne 
exhalations of a red and tropic earth prolific of organic 
life beyond all exaggeration, carried to you on steamy 
airs that have licked up in their passage a thousand 
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flavourings of cinnamon and frangipanni, of vanilla, 
coconut, and musk, I doubt not nard and cassia, 
and all the spices herbalists at Kew and Regent’s Park 
will find long names for, if you ask them. 

More likely than not, for the little man loves to 
think of his ship as being rid of you and your kind 
at the fag-end of the day, letting himself and his 
ofiicers from the morning watch onwards call their 
souls their own during the dispatch of that multi- 
farious business of which a ship in port becomes 
the centre, you will pick up as first visible evidence 
of landfall a flicker in the evening sky that grows 
to a beam of light drawn regularly athwart the 
heavens, fainter and smaller lights will ride up out 
of the murk, the engines will slow to a crawl, a fussy 
pilot’s launch chug up to the gangway. Proceeds 
a clamour of bells in the ship’s interior, a bawling 
of megaphones from the bridge, and you have slid 
past ghostly breakwaters and ride almost motionless 
upon an inky plain spangled ever5rwhere about with 
lights, yellow, white, red, and green, some near, 
some far, while there comes to you over the inky 
flood the rattle of chains, the whirring of donkey 
engines, the ululating chant of harbour coolies from 
the lighters clustered round a vague hulk like croco- 
diles about a dead bull (which simile may occur to 
you later, but not then). You are at your moorings 
in Colombo harbour, and the mate whom you are 
probably hindering in his work will feel he ought 
to tell you that it is as big as Hyde Park, and, as 
shipping figures go, the seventh largest in th& world. 

It will not be land that your feet first tread upon, 
but the noisome, slimy timbers of the jetty, a mean 
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erection which would shame even the seventy-seventh 
of all ports. You will blink at the dazzle of more 
and stronger lights, argue with if you are foolish, and 
conciliate if you are well advised, such suave and 
uniformed minions of His Majesty’s Customs as 
will dart upon you. Unless you are entirely friendless 
some cheery wight will thereafter propel you by 
the elbow up an inclined plane that lands you upon 
a paved causeway where divers thoroughfares seem 
to meet that might be anywhere in South London, 
say the Elephant and Castle. Aliead of you trams 
go clanging up a wde street of towering buildings, 
obviously shops and offices ; there is a flare and 
glitter of lights above the side-walks, and a haloed 
vista of lofty electric arcs along its centre. Half- 
right looms a thousand-windowed caravanserai that 
might be the Metropole at Brighton, but which is 
actually the Grand Oriental Hotel. Impelled by 
the pressure on your elbow, nine chances out of 
ten that this is the bearing you will follow. 

Up the steps you go, through palm-ringed courts 
and colonnades, to sink in a moment or so into a 
low arm-chair, whose cunning lines Tottenham 
Court Road knows not yet the art of. You are in 
a lofty, galleried palm-court, as it might be the lounge 
of the very biggest and best of European hostelries. 
They call it the Grand Oriental Hotel. Grand ? 
Possibly. So is the Regent Palace. Oriental ? Well. 
Not to my mind, save for the open verandah on one 
side through which the sea breeze (when there is any) 
reaches and rustles the palm-fronds over your head 
without the impediment of swing doors or glazed 
windows, and possibly the ticketed and numbered 
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“ boys ” -whose bare but far from comely feet pad 
hither and thither over the polished floor, not over 
lightly as in the floating, airy fashion of Oriental 
menials of the Russian Ballet, many of them rather 
having the abominable trick of walking on their 
heels. Even when they lurked slackly in comers 
these smirking and rather limp Sinhalese retainers, 
masking their native boredom behind the inscmtable 
smile of the well-fed tom-cat, failed on first acquain- 
tance to make me feel at all Oriental. I watched 
their fathers and uncles, sporting the same womanish 
" buns ” and Mephistophelean combs of tortoise- 
shell, comporting themselves in exactly the same way 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition about twenty years ago, 
in the alcoves of Sir Thomas Lipton his tea-shop. 

Not easily shall I forget how moved I was when 
a travelled elder to whom I looked up in my youth 
said to me once : “ When you get to Algiers the 
East gets up and hits you a smack in the face.” 
Whether that is the tmth or not I do not know, having 
never seen Algiers save as a shimmer of white miles 
away on the starboard quarter, but I do know the 
East does nothing so vigorous at Colombo. Certainly 
she will disclose herself to you in due course, but 
languorously, indolently, and in her own time, in a 
fashion befitting the climate and latitude. Do not, 
therefore, let your natural disappointment irk you, 
but grapple -with baggage problems like a man, and 
if you decide to spend the hours until the morrow 
on Grand Oriental lines, you might do much worse 
than eat your dinner here, and not too late ride 
upwards in the lift as high as maj be, and so to bed. 

If your room has a seaward outlook you will not 
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need the mosquito curtains, to abstain from which 
permanently here and now seek to train yourself 
(you might as well learn to sleep inside a meat-safe). 
Smoke a last pipe or cigarette upon the roof-garden, 
lean over the balustrade and sec what you can see — 
you will find it worth it. 

From far, very far below you, along the narrow 
strip of land whereon the old Dutch fortifications 
have given place to a huddle of Government store- 
houses and offices, the angularity of their roofs broken 
here and there by bosky masses of the Spathodea 
whose flamboyant scarlet blossoms will in their 
season glorify nearly ever}' Colombo street, comes 
the creak and rumble of the bullock carts and strange 
explosive cries of carters busy about their never- 
ending task of fetching and carrying. For the port 
never goes to sleep. From the harbour’s edge run 
up row upon row of warehouses, stores, and granaries 
for the rice wliich the island has long ceased to produce 
in sufficiency for its own needs. Further away 
to the north the harsh, serrated outlines of all these 
monster sheds are merged into vague liills and 
hummocks of coal, thousands upon thousands of 
tons of it. Seaward you may trace the long arms 
of the breakwaters, their line broken here and there 
by some gaunt derrick or snug, squat blockhouse, 
wherein pilots snatch sleep between watches, and 
above which rise little rigged flagstaffs, lights winking 
at their trucks. Within the embrace of those arms 
the ships of the world ride safely at anchor, while 
on three sides of them an angry monsoon sea flings 
itself (Ceaselessly against those seeming slender 
bulwarks, towering white horses rear and subside 
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in a ghostly never-ending cavalcade. Proud and 
secure ride the ships, their myriad lanterns a spangled 
pattern against the moon-shot background of the 
flood. You are probably glad you climbed up so 
high to see them, though by night you can any time 
observe as much, or more, as you glide outward 
bound on the tide of Mersey or London river. 

But there remains the landward scene. Southward 
the tall new sky-scrapers of the Fort fall away some- 
vrhere by the lighthouse with its flashing, whirling 
beam, to give place to ugly cubist lumps of building 
whose only individual feature is an arched and 
colonnaded verandah on every storey. They bear 
the hall-mark of utilitarian Government architecture, 
and 5*ou will guess rightly that they are barracks, 
public offices, and the like. Comes a long open 
stretch of grass land bordering the sea-road, rising 
gently landw'ards to a crest of low bushes, and thence 
again falling to the Beira lake, shimmering under 
the moon, while squarely athwart the sward at its 
further end is set the symmetrical fabric, rather like 
a German toy brick manufacturer’s idea of what 
Buckingham Palace ought to look like, of the Galle 
Face Hotel. It is, as a matter of fact, a jolly good 
hotel too, and quite the last word in such things 
east of Suez. Its many--mndowed facade wiU be 
bright with lights till midnight, and all Colombo 
is probably dancing in the ballroom. Beyond, the 
southern coast sweeps in a seven mile arc to the 
further land-mark of Mount Lavinia, where blink 
the lights of another but less luxurious hostelry 
that stands upon the little monticule which gives 
it its name. That long curved inky smudge is one 
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rustling wave of cocontit palms, side by side with 
it a ribbon of yellow sand and its twin of frothing 
surf, the latter repeated some forty yards out where 
the slow rollers curl and break above a reef of coral. 
Beyond, dotted miles out upon the fishing grounds, 
twinkle the tiny lights of the catamarans. 

Eastward, industrial Colombo fades away into 
the blackness of the older town. The little hill 
you see is Hulftsdorp, hive of lawyers and shrine 
of justice since the Hollander’s day. Larger buildings 
whose vague outlines loom up here and there are 
schools, colleges, and convents, for here Rome sends 
many of her sons and daughters to labour in the 
scholastic and missionarj* field among the permanent 
population. Foremost among all the Western 
Churches has she assiduously shepherded her flocks 
for three hundred years and more, and that single 
liquid note that floats up to you out of the velvety 
depths is from a convent bell. Northward, your 
eye dwells upon a criss-cross of mean thoroughfares, 
shops and hovels open to the crowded bustling street, 
their counters piled with who knows what strange 
and unsavour}' merchandise, illumined by crude 
little lamps wherein strands of coir .spit and splutter 
in malodorous coconut oil. Temples, squat, ugly, 
and overladen with gross and garish ornament in 
stucco, arc here too, and other larger shops, general 
stores run by the immigrant Moorman or Hindu, 
crammed from floor to ceiling with a multiplicity 
of household goods, Manchester textiles, and patent 
medicines. Even from this distance the impression 
you get is one of crowd, heat and chatter, of smells 
that are not all spicy. 

0 
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Something of the East here for you to go on \nth. 
That clamorous, odorous quarter is the Pettah or 
native bazaar. Explore it certainly, but to-morrovr 
morning or some other night. Remember, though, 
that there is more squalor than romance about the 
night life of Colombo as observed from ground level. 
No place for you this to snatch a leaf out of the good 
Haroun al Raschid's book. Take rather your last 
look at the spangled wonder of the scene and turn 
in, while the noise of waters routing and plashing 
among the broken rocks of Galle Buck lulls 5'ou to 
sleep, and the last lingering sound in your ears is 
the sweet and far-awa}’ note of a single bell. 

I ha^'e heard superior persons of the type tbzt 
travels on tourist tickets which allow them to drop 
off one steamer and catch the next in a fortnight, 
describe Colombo as an altogether hideous localit}', 
a blot and excrescence on an othervrise lorel}* page 
of Nature. Shallow enough criticism to one who 
has lived there, for though business quarter and suburbs 
alLke have altered almost out of recognition even in 
the last twent}* years, the town is beautiful even now 
if you Imow when and how to look at it, and must 
alwa'^'s have been so. Ivlanv of the modem buildings 
are ugly enough, but others are nothing of the kind. 
Not all the sly-scrapers of the Fort are laclnng in 
distinction, and the too early death of the architect 
%vho created the elegant and balanced lines of Prince’s 
Building and other business stractures in the town 
leaves its cine amenities so much the poorer. The 
city fathers are probably not aware of this, more’s 
the pit}*, for in point of fact the virtue of civic pride 
IS with the true Colombo citizen almost a minus 
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quaniily. Wiili jc-ilous jclfii^lincss he will inkc clcliqhl 
in the incticiilous ortlcrinp of club prownd?, whose 
bwns must always be like billiartl tables, the crotons 
and poinsettias clipped t<i a 5mui» nicety, beds and 
borders as trim and as prim as an army of garden 
coolies can maintain them, the white pillars and 
shinin.:: parquet floors of their cool luxurious pavilions 
always unspotted and immaculate. Hut where 
public worlui, town-planning and so forth are in 
question, testhetic considerations f:o to the wall. 
Once indeed the city people went to the length of 
hcarinj: what a famotts town-planning expert had to 
say about the possibilities of improvement, put him 
through a long cross-examination, paid his fee, bade 
him farewell, and promptly forgot all about him and 
his recommendations. I daresay not all of these 
were practical, but one pictures? those who examined 
him forming an opinion very much on the lines of 
Kitchener’s alleged estimate of a famous colleague— 

a blushing artist." 

Yet the town contrives to achieve beauty in its 
own way in spite of everything. Last evening you 
looked down from the Grand Oriental Hotel roof- 
garden, and saw it glamorous and mysterious under 
the velvet mantle of the night. This morning see 
to it that you arc out and about soon after sun-up. 
Take a taxi (you can get one here) or a rickshaw to 
the Gallo Face Hotel, a splash and scramble in the 
swimming bath, and ride back at your leisure, hours 
before the procession of tussore-clad oflice wallahs 
whirling citjnvards in their expensive cars poisons 
the morning air with dust and petrol, and obscrv^c 
the place in its southward aspect, a mile-long line 
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of sand and breakers on your left, -Rith, in the far 
distance, the surf battling -^th the rocks and Singing 
great tufts of spume far over the breakwater, on 
either side of you the pleasant greensward rolling 
down bevond the brushwood-screened batteries to 
the lake, with hanging tre^ at its edge and a fringe 
of plumed coconut upon its farther shore, and before 
you Colombo with its domed towers, the piled cubes 
of its sk\’-scrapers, and its lighthouse soaring up 
from the welter of less pretentious bricks and mortar, 
the white arcaded oblongs of the militaiy' hospital, 
the Gunners’ Mess, and a score of official buildings 
of older and simpler fashion, most of them embowered 
in verdure shot with the scarlet flame of the ubiquitous 
flamboyant. There should be a breeze from the sea, 
and the cool freshness of earfr morning in the tropics 
will still be in your nostrils. Not \*et has the sim 
baked the air which cit5'-dwellers breathe till objects 
present themselves as through the stark clarity of 
a vacuum, till the sk}' bums a hard and pitiless blue, 
and to look across the street without sun-glasses 
makes you blink and screw up your e^'es. Even 
while you ride, the softness and charm will fade from 
the picture. If essential shopping demands your 
attention before breakfast and you have to get out 
and walk no more than fiftj’ 3'ards, choose the shad}* 
side. 

More than possibly, the urge for spending money 
which usually descends upon the shore-going passenger 
after a longish spell of sea travel will grip you some- 
time in the forenoon. You can do this sort of thing 
in the place with advantage. Incidentally, you can 
also be rooked, bamboozled, swindled, and generally 
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cheated and robbed, to return with empty pockets 
and an armful of rubbish, product of cheap labour 
in Brummagem or Yokohama factory. Have you 
a friend who knows the town and can help you in 
these matters so much the better for you, otherwise 
try to look as unlike a passenger as possible, send to 
the right-about all such touts, harpies, and miscreants 
as pounce upon j'ou in the street, avoid what are 
with one or two exceptions the cheap and shoddy 
emporiums of the Victoria Arcade, and keeping 
your wits about you enter unconcernedly the quieter 
establishments, of which you have your choice of 
some half-a-dozen, kept by suave golden-skinned 
Indians speaking perl^cct English, with sonorous 
Scindian names above their shop-fronts — Lalchand, 
Detaram, Chandiram. There are real treasures, too, 
in Topunsing Motoomull’s big shop, once j'ou have 
persuaded the man who scr\^es you that the cheap 
Oriental fakes in the window, the slipshod lacquer 
and Benares brass and the grosser enormities of 
over-carved screens and tables of sandalwood, leave 
you eold, and that above all things you do not want 
an ebony elephant, when he will lift down and unroll 
for your delight great bales of the richest crepe 
silks from China and Japan, gorgeous, heavy, ever- 
lasting stuff, little of which finds its way in bulk to 
the European market; rare old Indian embroideries 
gleaming with the lovely red dyes of the South, 
from mulberry and rose to intensest scarlet and 
orange, dhotis and saris these which he will show 
you how to drape in the authentic fashion an you 
ask him ; silk embroideries of China, jewelled and 
minute as if the craftsman had plied his needle 
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under a magnifying glass ; bedspreads and hangings 
of Merv and Samarcand, boldly arabesqued in camels’ 
wool. Or at a word he will dive with you across 
the street to some godown in a byway wherein under- 
lings will spread before you Persian and Turkestan 
prayer rugs and carpets by the score. He knows 
the worth of these things, and will part with his 
treasures not for a song, but for a fair price something 
below that you will have to give in London. 

But all this, after all, is alien stuff, imported merely 
to sell to people like yourself, who on their travels 
find it pleasant to indulge a taste for such things. 
Nothing you have seen but you could find if you 
looked for it in the right shop at any port in the 
Eastern seas, from Beira to Hong Kong. Is there 
anything whatsoever here, you ask, truly and essen- 
tially of Ceylon ? The answer is “ Yes,” but precious 
little, and that mostly of the more trumpery order 
of ” curios,” always excepting jewels, and they are 
worth a chapter to themselves. But you can buy 
quaint and not unattractive grass mats and baskets 
from Galle, and notably Kalutara hats woven also 
of grass, of all manner of shapes and sizes, and of 
colourings which in these days are not lacking in 
artistic merit, the trade being a resuscitated and 
now thriving village industry which receives every 
encouragement from Government and private 
patronage. And you can get lovely things, from 
a complete dressing-table outfit downwards, in native 
tortoiseshell, though it is well to interview your 
workman and to see that he executes his task exactly 
to your order, his own taste probably running to 
ungainly riveted shields and whatnots in gold and 
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silver foil, reminiscent of the pencil-boxes and blotters 
of the suburban stationer. You must know, too, 
that the shell industry is suspect on humanitarian 
grounds, of which more anon. For the rest, modern 
Sinhalese metal-work of any description is beyond 
hope of redemption, despite a State-aided school 
of Arts and Crafts at Kandy, though far away up 
north in the Tamil colony of Jaffna a handful of 
artificers produce their microscopic output of golden 
filigree jeweller}', which revival of an ancient craft 
certain public-spirited people arc doing their best 
to encourage. But the creative gift seems in all 
these islanders less than rudimentary, and their best 
achievements merely the slavish copies of copies, 
ad mfimUnn. Some of the real old Kandyan brass 
is "jolly,” and that is about all one can say for it, 
while the market is full of the most transparent fakes. 
You will do better, if such things take your fancy, 
delving for souvenirs of the Dutch and Portuguese 
epochs in the way of pottery and minor bric-a-brac. 
Here and there you can pick up, notably from the 
old Sinhalese dealer Perera, whose dark and tiny 
den you will find in the hinder recesses of the first 
building facing you on the left as you step up from 
the jetty, a lovely old piece of Dutch or Oriental 
china, and there is quite a cult locally for the collection 
of old Dutch snuff-boxes of brass. There is authentic 
Dutch furniture to be had, too, old as or older than our 
own Chippendale and Sheraton, made on the spot of 
various beautiful island woods, ebony, satinwood, cala- 
mander, and the rest, but much admired pieces I 
have frequently considered lumpish and ungainly. 
Usually, too, they are all armour-plated and bedizened 
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you, we are still prepared to show you hospitality 
of a rather formal sort if you come armed with the 
right credentials, and should you find us now and 
then unconsciously amusing — ^w^ell, you have been 
something of a passing diversion yourself, and if 
ever you come and really live here, mark you, we 
will soon put you in your place and keep you 
there. 

Here you will find the prosperous, established 
people living a curiously stilted, gawky, and artificial 
life, many hours of every day of it frittered away 
' in half-a-score of clubs, where there is little true 
camaraderie, nothing of the easy give-and-take, the 
genuine sociability and open-hearted friendliness 
that you somehow look for in a British colony. Coming 
perhaps via South Africa or Australia you will be 
puzzled, a little piqued, to find your welcome either 
frigid or gushing, it depends upon your letters of 
credit, but almost everywhere lacking in the spon- 
taneity, the transparently sincere desire to be of 
use to you because you are a stranger, that elsewhere 
you have found so altogether charming. 

But you have no business to grumble. Old friends 
who have foregathered in the place for a quarter 
of a century, who have grown rich as partners in 
the same firm, smoked and tippled together in the 
same clubs, watched in each other with a detached 
interest that slow metamorphosis which in the course 
of long years transforms a slim, clear-eyed, athletic 
boy into a gross, irascible, ludicrous old hunk of 
a money-grubber, are not really friends, nor are 
their wives and daughters. Each would be inexpres- 
sibly shocked were the other to invade the sanctity 
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of his bungalow by walking in unasked after dinner, 
always a solemn and pompous function for which 
each, as his turn comes round, will receive a formal 
invitation once or perhaps twice .in a t^velvemonth. 
All calls are ceremonial, and to be performed as 
such within a rigid time-table of hours. Cliques 
flourish. Scandal abounds. Golly, what a place ! 
and thank Heaven for the few exceptions which, 
if you are luck}', you will encounter to prove the 
foregoing rules. They exist; but how pitifully thin 
their ranks as seen against the big battalions of the 
monied Philistine. I defy a world-famous artist 
to hold an exhibition of his pictures in Colombo, 
a great musician to give a recital of classical master- 
pieces, a great writer to lecture upon the art and 
practice of Literature, and in so doing attract the 
attendance of more than a handful or so of Europeans, 
unless he has previously enlisted the sympathy and 
support of Mrs. Midas Goldbags and her fellow- 
dowagers, in which case, of course, the Public Hall 
tickets will go off like -wildfire. 

is it ? you may ask. God knows ; but one 
feels somehow, particularly if you investigate old 
chronicles and impressions of the place, that things 
were not always so. It is depressing to think that 
where social and intellectual amenities are in question 
the metropolis of our premier Crown Colony should 
have retrogressed rather than advanced, but there 
it is, read the riddle how you like. Is it because 
the god of the place is Money, that the mercantile 
boom of the last generation has swamped the town 
with get-rich-quick Wallingfords ? Barren of any 
intellectual life or collective desire for it, deaf and 
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blind to the appeal of things of the mind, Colombo 
certainly is and threatens to remain. 

If circumstances decree that you should live here 
for more than, say, a year, increasingly will your 
environment cramp, harass, and disturb you the 
longer you stay in it, unless, of course, after reasoning 
the thing out for yourself you decide that Fate which 
put you here means you to become like everybody 
else, in which case you sink your individuality, stifle 
3'our idiosyncrasies and fads, and float with the 
tide. But if you think the. material gains justify 
no such poltroonery, keep a watch on yourself lest 
you grow too hopelessly jaundiced and embittered 
for ultimate recovery. When the faces of all your 
male acquaintance who go down to the Fort in 
cars appear to you in the likeness of brutes — ^horses, 
dogs, and pigs — when the visages of their wives 
are seen dehumanised as those of lizards, hens and 
weasels, and in the quick business-like fingers that 
gather up the tricks you lose at ante-prandial bridge 
in the club card-room you discern but the deft and 
busy claws of the mongoose and the marmozet, 
then is the time to pack your trunks and wire to your 
chief that you are coming home on urgent medical 
leave. If he refuses it you must resign out of hand, 
remembering that once a certified lunatic you will 
never get away, master mariners being refused leave 
to carry such out of the island. 

I will spare you the tag from Bishop Heber (to 
which heretofore no writer on Ceylon has felt himself 
strong-minded enough to give the go-bye), while 
still finding it quite altogether impossible to reconcile 
so much that is petty, stupid, and snobbish in the 
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human atmosphere of the place Viith the haunting 
loreliness of the stage upon ^rhich so many of these 
sordid little tragedies and comedies are played out. 
At home v:e pity our suburbans, finding excuses 
for their cramped and narrovr outlool: in the 
psychological inSuences of mean streets and drab 
architecture. Yet here stupidit}* and uncharitable- 
ness Sourish in a tovmship that is more truly a garden 
city than any other I have met vrith in my travels. 

You vrili discover that nine-tenths of English 
societ}' h^ its abode in or adjoining the loveh* suburb 
of Cinnamon Gardens. The name itself is fragrant, 
exquisite, as are those of many of its thoroughfares 
— ^Flover Road, Green Path, and the rest, no 
misnomers these either to recall the grim irony that 
labels a London slum Paradise Court, but vistas 
of faiiv’land one and ail, ■Ending ways whose hue 
of warm and glowing red one can relish without 
bothering to remember an}thiing about climatic 
ercsion or disintegrated laterite. and over which in 
more cases than not a thousand graceful exotics 
link and lace their fronds and leafage in a complete 
and perfect arch. Or perhaps where the roads are 
wider mammoth bungalows will rise from acres of 
superb lawn, dotted and ringed with beds of rivid 
flowers and colonnaded with palms, straight arecas like 
graceful Venetian masts, the ubiquitous coconut, never 
quite erect but ever with a slight and languid droop 
this wa}* or that, the shzgzy kitul or toddy palm, 
the bushy talipot, and the obese cabbage palm, which 
alwa}* looks as if its bark were too tight for it. Often, 
where cross-roads meet, the astounding banyan rears 
its maze of flying buttress^; and air-bome filaments 
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its spreading coronal hooding a strange congeries 
of trunks, branches, twigs and tendrils, a giant eluster 
as it were of vegetable stalagmites and stalactites, 
fibres dangling from its canop}' that are destined, 
once they strike the ground, to take root again and 
bulk ultimately into massive limbs. 

Here plants of every tropic and sub-tropic clime 
that at home your horticultural enthusiast nurses 
and forces into sickl}' and uncertain life under glass 
are seen in their true apotheosis. With barbaric 
fecundity. Nature magnifies the puny curiosity of 
flower-pot and bell-glass to a lusty, slashing growth 
whose proportions seem too Gargantuan to be 
true. Feeling like Gulliver in a field of Brobding- 
nagian corn, you may walk between lilies twice the 
height of a man. There are flowers, flowers every- 
^vhere, red flowers especially, which carry on the 
note of the glowing earth, of many an old warm 
washed wall and building. High overhead the cinder- 
glow of massed Spathodea mimics the dying glory 
of such a sunset as you may see wax and fade any night 
over the sea from Galle Face, while nearer to earth the 
myriad and hotter stars of hibiscus burn in every garden 
hedge. The greens in their complementary masses 
arc lush, restful, and delicious. Sprouting in great 
clumps are the succulent firm leaves of cannas and 
other liliaceous plants, seemingly crunchable as fresh 
lettuce. Huge drooping plumes of plantain, papaws like 
overgrown castor-oil plants, the stiff and silvery fans of 
the travellers’ palm, with above all the rustier nodding 
crowns of coconuts like up-ended feather mops of 
giant stature, make a tropic back-cloth across which a 
thousand lesser growths weave their intricate pattern. 
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The burnished jah, dark, glossy^, and majestic, seems 
an interloper from the sombre primev*al glooms in 
all this jostle of more ephemeral greenery. And 
through all these leafy choirs striped squirrels skip 
and birds flit and chatter, notably the blue-je?relled 
kinpflsher and the harleauin Ce^ion robin in his 
black and v/hite. Some of them even sing, a mere 
bar or so of rich liquid utterance, strange and attrac- 
tive, but vrith all the -width of the -wrorld between it 
and the carol of your English blackbird. 





Chapter 'I'wo Night and Morning 

A WRITING man I knew once, who had never 
sailed those seas but in the ships of other people’s 
fancy, but whose wit erupted sometimes in flaslics 
intuitively illuminating, announced that the East 
was only an invention of the nineteenth century, 
an expression not of philosophy, of geography, 
but of temperament ; a dream, in short, that had 
led many to leave their people for its people, their 
homes for its desert tents, in an effort, it might 
be, to turn its conventions into realities. It was a 
dream, he would have it, made possible by the dis- 
cover}’ of local colour. Vulgarised by the rude 
touches of many fingers, its glamour has all but de- 
parted, but not before it has caught some of us and 
whisked us out of our proper orbit, leaving us writhing, 
like stranded starfish, in hot discomfort beneath 
alien rays. Bastard Orient though the modern capital 
of that Serendib may be, the tale of whose wonders 
kept even Scheherazade’s lord from pondering on 
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unpleasant matters, yet Colombo has its sights, 
its scents, its sounds, whose memory will be always 
with us albeit we contemned them before they had 
time to become fa mili ar. Somewhere in the brain 
there are stored panoramas of beauty, scenic snap- 
shots that memory conjures up again at will ; but 
the charm vanishes from the fairest of these when 
the same picture, yet not the same, is flaunted on 
a gaudy postcard. When the bioscope man follows 
in our tracks and invites our appreciation of his 
labours, the vulgarising process is complete. Of 
scents some will hold that these speak only to the 
crude and barbaric spirit, that their true devotees 
people the half-world and the hair-dresser’s shop, 
but I have nursed my doubts of that ever since the 
hour when I tasted the first faint savour of Ceylon’s 
balmy breath three days out upon the high seas. 
Yet who doubts that the ear is the gateway to the 
inner courts of the soul, or that the sounds of our 
exile heard again by chance are the one infallible 
elixir for quickening the old forgotten things of our 
dead past ? What more thrilling memory than of 
such awesome and mysterious sounds as held you 
rigid with terror in your child’s crib ? Is not black 
night the time for savouring the true essence and 
quality of sound, a wakeful couch the only vantage 
ground for arriving at a proper idea of the real signifi- 
cance of noise ? 

If you sleep like a log in Colombo there will be 
many to envy you, but you will miss certain experi- 
ences (I am assuming that you are out for experiences). 
London or Paris with the very sounds of the night 

are wont to lull their citizens to slumber. It is with 
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the nearby drone of the motor-bus and the taxi and 
the far-away subterranean purr of the Tube train 
that these stony-hearted step-mothers sing their 
children to sleep. 

The paths by which we fare to the land of Nod 
lie, however, through other and less pleasant places. 
A whim of ours it may be to get to our office (if we 
have an office) early in the morning, wherefore we 
spread our tent beside one of the main thoroughfares 
that radiate from the Fort. Each eve, a short hour 
or two after sundown, wc seek our well-earned pillow. 
Sleep, the jade, eludes us for a spell, hovers irresolute, 
trembles on the verge of surrender — then starts 
and flees in horror. A shrieking sisterhood of 
grass coolies have plunged without a moment’s warning 
into the eldritch music of a Witches’ Sabbath, and 
that at our compound gate. As souls not wholly 
lost they quaver off into silence after a brief hour 
or so. Thereafter a respite, broken only by 
Ramasamy, good jovial wight, who joins with his 
mates in a corroboree held in the centre of the highway. 
His song, lasting withal a little longer than that of 
his aunts and grandmothers, is less inhuman if slightly 
more alcoholic. He concludes with the Tamil 
National Anthem. But the show is not over yet, 
and the next turn reveals itself as a troupe of highly- 
trained pariahs who, squatting on their mangy hams 
in a half-circle, beguile the listening ear with the sad 
songs of their own native plains. There is peace 
again even for another half-hour, what time a stealthy 
footstep crunching the gravel beneath our window 
draws us silent-footed to that coign of observation. 
Good, ’tis Ramlan, our favourite constable, faithful 
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fellow, though opportonitT doss bstimss cheat him 
of an arrest hr a bare ffre minutes or so. Yet he 
and bis minions have our vrel&re at heart, signing 
a booh that rests unon the stable shelf in witness 

A 

thereof three times between sunset and cochcrow. 
He is gone, and a gecko chirps blithely from the 
rafters to cheer him on his way. A bandicoot 
drops softly to the washstand, removes the lid of the 
soap-dish, and dainlilv regales himself with a light 
supper of Brown Tvindsor. On the ledge outside 
the window a ridiculous monster that boasts two 
rusty hretsaws as hind legs gently scrapes one upon 
the other, having no guitar handy, by way of serenade 
to his Iad3'-love in the syringas. He sleeps at length, 
the world sleeps, we sleep, until a soft patter on the 
roof grows to a roar, a warning plop on one comer 
of the matting is taken up and re-echoed once, twice, 
multitudiaously, and a glissade of drops hisses through 
a crescendo to a cascade that imninges relentlesslv 
upon seven points of the only Persian rug that nice 
hay from Mespot forgot to take away with him. 

There are certdnlv occasions on which it becomes 
more amusing not to go to bed at all. 

Titania might have held her court one night that 
I remember in the vestibule of a huge sarcophagus 
of a place, wailed about as were these normally sombre 
and even funereal halls with shafts and tendrils of 
delicate greenery, jewelled with the loveliest Sora 
of Ceylon, and lit by a thousand twinkling lamps. 

From the heart of a green bower studded with 
nodding lotus the plash and tinkle of the fountain 
radiates deiidous wafe of coolness. One makes 
a note of the snot as the ideal rendezvous and refuse 
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in nvimcn'ts of c;r>ipc fiom the thronged Iv.ills and 
coniciorr- beyond. Up the «r.ind r taircasc, ;;\vccpint: 
to iij:ht .ami left, the w.ills of ilii;; vcr<iant dell arc 
prolonged in lines of p.ihu'' litthed by trailing crce}n'r;;, 
while ijt tile twin rcee: re;; on the first landinj:, cary.itid- 
Ii!:c bejieaih ardu:; picked ont with winhinp lainpr, 
two !i.dw.'>tt and iiorpcnu^ly caparisoned creature;; 
staiul.innnohilcar;; !.atucs,on either side of a silken rope 
that runs down the : tairway and litrhtcnr; the lahriur.; 
fif thore assitluon:; A.I).C!,‘j; wIujsc task it is to see 
that no impatient inesnher t»f the " Ups " trespa'se.; 
upon the freer pa;; ai;e of the *‘ Downs. *' 

l^oon the pojcit and its approaches, ve. tilurlc and 
stains, are crowded with a sh>wly ascendin:,' thrortp. 
'I'hore who arc wire come early, for in a short ten 
minutes or ro one may obsera'c from above a scene remin- 
ireent of the moving ?tainv.iy at Oxford Circus 'rube 
at such moments as the machinery refuses to ftmetinn. 
It is good-lmmotjred promiscuity however that resolves 
itself at the staircase head, a little out of breath perhaps, 
into .T stream of humanity apparelled in its extra 
special best clotlics that flow.'; on to tire Icss-crowdcd 
refuges of ball-room, <lr.nwing-rooms, corridors, and 
balcony. In the ball-room though the crush grows 
all loo .':oon as dense as l>eforc, for down the centre 
runs a double cord delimiting the aisle along which 
the High and Mightinesses of our Colonial microcosm 
arc to pass from the penetralia to mingle for a glad 
and fleeting hour with the herd, retiring for a breather 
after every plunge to the sanctuary of lliat dais which 
is festooned with more silken cords. 

Rises a silvery fanfare of trumpets, falls a sudden 
hush of conversation, tlic great doors go thundering 
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back, and hidden musidans zppl'f themselves lustih' 
to the only tune every Englishman Imows. 

Slovr marches in the van another gorgeous apparition 
like those catchers on the stairs, though this one 
holds a fearsome blade before him at the cany*, and 
reminds us irresistibly of the Sultan beneath vhose 
eagle eye the adorable Dalbaicin has to tread her 
fantastic Scheherazade measure in “ The Sleeping 
Princess.” Thereafter the Otympians. Quite impres- 
sive this, and so far an Italian ballet master could not 
have done better. 

But some of these resplendent A.D.C.’s vrho bring 
up the rear must have been cutting rehearsals. One 
of them (Oh ! poor young fellovr, and sony' I am 
for the youth indeed), not being positive vrhat he 
ought to do v.ith his unusually long legs, blunders 
out of step, kicks out to recover, and brings a spurred 
boot dovrn fair and square on a train of regal brocade. 
There is the pop of a fairy champagne cork, some 
metallic mystery fails to respond to an unexpected 
stress (every Troman in the room frames an instant 
diagnosis), the fat is in the Sre and the train — but 
novT vre realise vrhat ladies-in-vraiting are really 
•waiting for. There is but a pause of a second or 
two, and deft fingers ha've repaired the damage ; 
smiles, blushes, and gradous whisperings ensue, 
and the parade re-forms and carries on indomitabl}' 
with nerrer the flicker of an eyelid. All is well, and 
b3*gones are to be bygones. At least I sincerely 
hope so. 

On, then, with the dance I Those who have legs, 
prepare to shake them now. 

Extraordinaril}* in the way though, yonder obstinate 
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phalanx of kill-joys looming heavily about walls and 
doorways. Too fascinated perhaps by the giddy 
gnat-dance of colour and movement that goes swirling, 
eddying, and shimmying (not literally, in these arcana 
of august and sublimated respectability, but what 
other word so well denotes a syncopated rhythm ?) 
to make themselves scarce and let others, whose 
legs arc still all that they ought to be, demonstrate 
that interesting fact in the orthodox manner. 

But they remain incorrigible, an inert and listless 
chorus who wantonly confine the area of our gyrations 
for so much of the evening as is left. Many there 
are however who mercifully withdraw by degrees, 
claimed by the subsidiary attractions of buffet, bar, 
and lounge, the encounters of old acquaintance in 
cushioned alcoves which invite gossip, or the open 
freshness of the lawns whereon scores of chairs and 
tables arc set out under the temple trees among 
whose leaves ten thousand fairy lanterns glimmer 
and wink, and where, above all, the rain holds off 
nobly. 

Futile to attempt any penetration of the supper 
room unless you are a stand-out man in the rugger 
scrum. 

So why not on with the dance ? Let joy, by all 
means, be as unconfined as possible. 

As the ball-room empties one gets a better chance 
to appreciate its decorative scheme. You perceive 
that a prodigal array of flowers and graceful plants 
have been disposed in a design whose dominant 
feature still contrives to be one of lightness and grace, 
and from the dull gold of their frames the rubicund 
and whiskered countenances of Governors and 
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Colonial bigwigs of old time twinkle merril}’’ down 
through their garlands of festive greenery upon the 
eddying throng of gorgeously be-frocked and be-sari'd 
ladies and their squires, resplendent in uniform or 
more sober civilian array. The ample habiliments 
of Kand5*an Chiefs rustle stiffly in comers and door- 
wa3*s, here and there the head of a Department ruffles 
it decorous!}' in more than one variation of the ^^^ndsor 
uniform, while a benign and venerable figure (can 
it be the Attorney-General ?) seems to have stepped 
straight out of the pages of “ Vanity Fair.” 

I suppose you vrill have to go home some old 
time. If you have lost the ticket with the number 
of your car on it (that perspiring but still polite police- 
man gave you one, do you not remember :) 
it is an unpopular man you will be this night. 

Let the throng batter you and yours in the carpeted 
loggia and they insist. Hold your ground stoutly, 
all will yet be well. 

Not meant for you, but well and tmly in your ear, 
rises a wail, ineffably pitiful. 

“ Pogo i ” {WJmt a name for a man). “ For 
Heaven’s sake, get hold of the car somehow. My 
shoes are full of blood ! ” 

Odd little ad'ventures happen to you here. 

At the Hotel des Palmiers (it is not in the directory) 
you meet all the world and his wife who go a-voyaging 
beyond Suez. One dines, dances, and flirts, in 
halls and colonnades of dazzling light set in a hanging 
garden of pahns on the edge of a sea that washes, 
not the chalk cliffs of Sussex or the roc^’^ bastions 
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of the Cote d’Azur, but the palm-fringed coasts 
and islets of the Eastern seas. 

Here, on a night when the great ball-room was 
filled to overflowing with women in their Paris dresses 
and bronzed but emaciated menfolk in white shell 
jackets, I watched tliree people supping at a round 
table in an alcove whence one glimpsed fairy lamps 
nodding in the plumes of waving coconut on the 
terrace, heard the soughing of the almost tideless 
ocean as it lapped the balustrades at our feet. 

Just a girl, and two men, a fair proportion for 
the sexes in these parts, so there was nothing very 
odd about that. Of an almost startling blonde 
beauty with great eyes of periwinkle blue, she seemed 
not more than twenty. Vivacious, very ; not English 
perhaps. Certainly the fierce old man with grey 
eyebrows and imperial might be a Russian diplomat, 
old style. Her father, no doubt. The young man 
on her left was a trifle too stout to be really good- 
looldng. Wrapped up in each other though, they 
seemed. It might be that this starry Venus and 
her portly Adonis were on their honeymoon, with 
the grim old father-in-law obviously footing the 
bill (the waiter, at least, knew whom to give it to), 
and indulging in the rather fatuous proceeding of 
seeing the young people part way on their travels. 
I have often known “ in-laws ” commit this inept 
folly," seldom without catastrophe. 

The toilette of Venus was unconventional, but 
charming. Just a short, bunchy skirt of black chiffon 
velvet and a loose-sleeved jumper of exquisite Chinese 
embroidery, pinned below the throat with a huge 
emerald brooch. The flashing heart of the gem 
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caught the light as I glanced her way, the sudden 
dazzle of its green fires almost making me blink. 

People like me do not live at the Hotel des Palmiers. 
We cannot afford it. My abode — for, when I can 
get away from them, I hate bungalows with their 
hordes of thieving servants and never-ending house- 
keeping worries — ^was in those days a far more modest 
little hostelry some half-a-dozen miles down the 
coast, convenient by railway for one’s office, and 
infini tely salubrious in situation, standing as it does on a 
palm-bordered hillock of greensward, at its foot a 
bay ringed with coral where one climbed out over 
the rocks each morning to take a header into twelve 
feet of pellucid water, as like as not straight into a 
shoal of little darting fish, striped and spotted in 
gay greens and 3*ellows. One got the globe-trotters 
at the week-ends though, the place being famous 
for its prawn curries. 

The next day was Sunday,as it happened. Mercifully 
an almost strangerless breakfast had left my nerves 
unruffled, and I la}’^ out on the rocks in the lazy tropic 
forenoon, smoked a pipe, and failed to read a novel. 

Voices and laughter. Paris heels tip-tapping on 
the rocks where the fiddler crabs crawled and scuttled, 
the frou-frou of dainty skirts clutched knee-high, 
a twinkling of cream silk stockings revealingtheneatest 
ankle conceivable, the laboured panting of a somewhat 
beefy Adonis toiling in Beauty’s wake with an armful 
of cushions and a parasol. 

More thrills of delightful laughter from behind 
a big rock. Re-enter Venus Anad5'omene, minus 
her silk stockings, the warm crawling surf lapping 
and frothing at her adorable coral toes. 
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That the love-birds might enjoy their Eden undis- 
turbed, I hid behind my novel. Less considerate 
the little band of dark-eyed rustics, quickly attracted 
from nowhere to grin at the strange mem-sahib 
practising white man’s madness. 

Screams of delight, ineffectual splashings, and 
little thrills and roulades of laughter, continued for 
a space. Then there was a tiny shriek of real dismay, 
scampering and scurrying, an ejaculation from the 
portly Adonis, much rapid and earnest dialogue. 
The grinning rustics shambled closer. 

I looked up from my book. 

Venus Anadyomenc was in tears, Adonis clearly 
discomfited. 

“ What is it, sir ? An accident ? ” 

The young man was agitated. “ This lady haf 
lost her brooch.” 

” Quelle bSfise 1 ” My Venus herself butted in. 
” Foolish me, so to pin up my skirt. Monsieur, *tis 
worth tree hundred pound, I do assure. An emerald 
in a jewel old-fashioned yes, h. la Russe.” 

” We will find it. Madam. These coolies will 
search. Your husband will offer a reward.” 

” All, Monsieur. If zees gentleman were my 
husband, the brooch not matter vun leetle scrap.” 

I retired, I hope in good order. 

Rolled back and forth beneath those golden sands 
by the lazy Indian Ocean, the emerald is probably 
there yet. Green bottle glass rounded to a tiny 
pebble. Who knows, or cares ? Except possibly 
the old gentleman with the eyebrows. 

There was another fat man who used to haunt 
the bathing pool. For months he lived at our 
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hostelry, and long after he had flitted elsewhere he 
turned up regularly on Sunday mornings in the 
men’s bathing hut, a genial hippopotamus in a striped 
sviimming suit. But an excessively impressionable 
hippopotamus. Each nj'mph under thirty-five who ever 
dallied at the hotel while waiting for the next mail- 
boat made an instant conquest of his heart. A 
cavalier of infinite resource too, this pachydermatous 
Strephon. Not a charmer but he got to know, after 
a fashion, somehov/. The frigid eye, the ice-maidenly 
reserve, that sublime unconsciousness of the presence 
of any strange male whatsoever in the offing which 
3^our English miss from sixteen to sixty usually counts 
on with reliance to discourage promiscuous conver- 
sation even on the top of Mont Blanc, failed egregiously 
in his case. The variety of his gambits was extensive 
and peculiar, but mostly they had a marine setting. 
Doubtless he felt more of a desperate fellow in his 
striped bathing suit, and the opening round was 
usually staged in the water. Chloe it might be "would 
steal coyly down the beach in a dressing-gown from 
her own enclosure, trip into the surf a good hundred 
3'ards away, and proceed to such gambols as amused 
her. Puffing like a walrus, Strephon would hurtle 
through the air from the di%'ing board, disappear 
v/ith a tremendous splash, and be seen emerging 
some minutes later, either by accident or design, 
within easy hail of the fair stranger. Under these 
conditions it v/as surely permissible to say something, 
even if only “ Good morning,” but Strephon was 
more original. It used to be “ I’m Neptune. What 1 ” 
Sometimes he was “ rude Boreas.” There was one 
opening resen’^ed for extra special occasions, when 
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the hearty note might seem misplaced. Blowing 
like a seal, he would emerge well within range according 
to habit, bring his robust limbs to anchor upon the 
sand, rub the water out of his goggle eyes, and survey 
the landscape with profound interest. 

“ What little vsHind there was ” — ^he used to 
murmur, “ What little wind there was, seems to have 
died away.” 
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Beasts and Super-beasts 


1 KN0W few townbred Englishmen these days who 
can tell a blackbird’s from a thrush’s song, a frog 
from a toad, a hedge from a house-sparrow, and 
though you may not, as a newcomer, heretofore 
have acquired an abiding interest in the animal 
world, you cannot live in Ceylon for three months 
and not learn something of its natural history. With 
some of its more ubiquitous forms of life at least 
you will grow acquaint, for its myriad diversity of 
creatures are for ever and everywhere flying, crawling, 
creeping, burrowing, in the earth, air, and water about 
you, and you will find that some proportion of this 
multitudinous life will necessarily insist upon interest- 
ing itself in you. Should you happen to have fled 
the town, sleep must be sought tq the deafening 
accompaniment of a Bedlam chorus of jungle noises. 
Even in a Colombo bungalow conversation from 
the hour of dusk must be conducted to the incessant 
refrain of strange shrillings, hoots, flutings, and 
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catcalls from without the verandah, the zoonings 
and ploppings of blundering wngcd intruders, the 
sometimes appallingly disconcerting Tchk ! Tchk ! 
Tchk ! of the gecko on the ceiling, and ominous 
scampers and scurrjdngs in the roof betokening the 
household activities of the palm- and jungle-cat 
and the six-foot ratsnalcc. Do you practice golf 
putts in your compound, the squirrels will find your 
lost ball and play noisy games with it on the roof 
before sun-up. Your bedroom upstairs will have 
shutters, and when in monsoon time your boy forgets 
to open these before he switches on the lights it 
may chance, at five minutes to the dinner hour, that 
you will be screamed for to the rescue of the partner 
of your bosom, hairbrush in hand, saucer-eyed, 
rigid ^vtih terror, following vdth hypnotised stare an 
aerial Derby, un voyage autour de ma chambre^ in which 
a dozen bats are vying for the honours. Crannied in 
the carved and fretted cornice, your bedroom is 
theirs by day, though you never Imew. A crooked 
picture offends your eye. Proceed to straighten 
it, and an indiarubber frog hurtles from behind it 
in a parabolic curve which suggests propulsion from 
a trench mortar, and will certainly carry him to a 
lodgment on the other side of the room. Should 
this not prove part of the head-dress or person of 
a hurra-mem your spouse is desirous of placating, 
so much the better. By night the mosquito is ever 
with you, nets or no nets, and it is better to learn 
by advice than experience the wisdom of shaking 
the centipedes and scorpions out of your shoes before 
putting them on in the morning. Do not stroke 
the praying mantis who alights on your arm, because 
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he is a whimsical creature. Physically and tempera- 
mentally, he is as well equipped to retaliate as an 
angry lobster. And if you wish to emulate the late 
Sir Robert Bruce and take lessons from the squat 
and hairy spider who lurks behind your . wardrobe 
(which you must learn to call an almirah)^ take them 
through a telescope. He bites. For other innu- 
merable tips in this wise, consult any old resident. 

I could tell you .stories about elephants, and will, 
because I consider that even to this date elephants 
have been shamefully neglected by the best authors, 
Mr. Kipling notwithstanding. There is something 
super-animal, if I may say so, about the elephant’s 
attitude towards life. I hold it to be a sin to shoot 
him in any conceivable circumstances, save and 
except when he becomes an authentic rogue and 
actually a menace to humankind. He takes so long 
to grow up, and imbibes such profound store of 
wisdom in the process, that only your dullest of 
trophy-hunting, story-telling bores of the type that 
keeps a stuffed bear in the hall and a yawning hippo’s 
head over the dining-room fireplace, can derive any 
real joy from his deliberate destruction. Nor in 
Ceylon at least can the destroyer plead that he shoots 
to maintain a wife and family, not one Ceylon elephant 
in a hundred (some say in three hundred) carrying 
tusks worthy of the name. The ethics of the thing 
apart, there is a licence to be paid, for in these days 
by those who still insist on shooting elephants, 
barring, of course, duly proclaimed and certified 
“ rogues,” the non-resident in particular being mulcted 
in a stiffish tax ; but the fact remains that by the 
long-continued activities of the itinerant sportsman, 
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the huge inroads of planting enterprise upon Ceylon’s 
virgin jungles, perpetual “ kraalings ” on the part 
of chiefs and headmen, and illicit trappings, spearings, 
and harryings by the villager and the “ veddah ” 
of the remoter regions, the island’s elephant population 
has been enormously diminished in the last half 
century. What it may approximately be to-day it 
is impossible to guess. There are those who say 
that the herds have increased even during the last 
decade or so. Ten years ago it was hazarded that 
2,000 might still remain, but no one knows or can 
know, the elephant being a rapid and inveterate 
traveller, fanciful as to his food and drink, and willing 
to go far for the sole purpose of doing himself well 
in these particulars. Responsive to vagaries of 
climate and rainfall and their effect upon the local 
vegetation, he may vanish utterly from one district 
to over-run another where he has been thought 
scarce, and a year or two ago the unprecedented 
spectacle was reported of a herd 300 strong, and 
numbering several tuskers, having been seen bathing 
and disporting themselves in a single smallish tank 
in the Eastern Province. 

Stories too there are that might be told of the 
leopard, the bear (every planting district points out 
to you with pride its old lady who was once hugged 
in her adventurous youth), of the sambhur or elk, 
and the lesser breeds of four-footed game, of the 
wallowing crafty buffalo and the valorous wild boar, 
which latter true Ceylon sportsmen go out to vanquish 
with their hounds certainly, though not with horse 
and spear, but afoot, a stout hunting knife their only 
weapon. But exciting as they may be made if retailed 
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will goggle at you from wall, floor, and ceiling in the 
chambers of our old or new aristocracy. 

Elephant catching as I saw it, and I will admit 
that I have only seen the performance carried through 
once, is a cruel and repulsive business, yet not so much 
so as it would appear to have been made under the 
old time procedure, described in vivid detail by a 
correspondent of Sir Alexander Johnstone,*" Chief 
Justice of the Colony in 1S14. Elephants were far 
more numerous in those days, and bags correspond- 
ingly larger, over two hundred animals being described 
by Sir Alexander’s friend as to be seen within the 
kraal at one lime on that occasion. Tlie writer 
furnishes his friend with a most dramatic account 
of the scene, which, exciting and impressive as he 
found it, he characterises in no mincing language 
as “disgusting,” while the wish is recorded that 
“ some less cruel and more elTcctual manner ” of 
inducing the animals to enter the inner enclosure 
could be invented. It takes pretty rough handling 
to cause a beast with such a physique as the elephant 
really serious injury, but Sir Alexander’s informant 
reports many casualties in the final vanquishing and 
leading into captivity of that huge herd. 

As a matter of fact, there arc always casualties, 
even if the captives number no more or fcw'cr than 
a dozen. Apart from physical injuries sufTered in 
the unequal contest the elephant is moreover a sensitive 
beast, and takes any sort of ill-treatment very much 
to heart. There is no more pathetic sight on earth 
than a newly shackled wild elephant brooding over 

* W . Williamson. Papers in possession of Mr. T. North Christie . 
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of this type, possibly at the mere caprice of some 
still superior but unknown divinity, yet comes as 
a feudal rally which none dare ignore. 

It was the strong pull of curiosity, however, coupled 
with the convenient invitation of one who owned a 
car wherein the backbone of a longish journey might 
be broken, and a fondness for further jungle peregrina- 
tions aldn to my own, that drew me to attend a kraal, 
which report had it was about to be organised by a 
certain fierce and high-born ancient of lofty ICandyan 
lineage, who lorded it, greater despot than any 
Government agent or even governor, over 40,000 
inaccessible acres of Sabaragamuwa forest held in 
direct fief from King George. 

Early, therefore, one morning our car slid out 
of Colombo along the flat Kelani Valley Road, running 
smoothly between miles of flooded paddy fields, 
rustling coconut palms, and regimented rubber, through 
richly verdant Avisawella, on to Ratnapura at the 
foot of the Peak, city of gems, pilgrims, and 
mosquitoes, into a country where wild tangles of scrub 
marked how an orgy of old time “ chena ” cultivation 
had turned league upon league of once virgin forest 
into a wilderness of matted thorns and weeds. On 
again to a rest house and the road’s end, Embilipitiya 
in fact, whereby a goodly stretch of drying paddy 
fields marked the last outpost of civilisation, home 
of the zigzagging snipe of which our guns took toll 
sufficient to make good the inadequacies of rest-house 
catering so very nearly off the map. 

Thereafter a bath and bed, for we must be up 
with the sun. And even so we were, and in the 
dawn coolth went fowling again for our provender, 
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such preying flesh-eaters are we, our quarry the 
exquisite green pigeon, and though to harry so 
lovely a creature put us to shame, 3^et man must 
live. The big and beautiful birds were here in 
abundance, of a known excelling toothsomeness, 
and the snipe had fled. 

Breakfasted, we larded our unaccustomed feet 
and crawled like true Horatians three miles, fell out 
and crawled another three, ate more pigeons with 
our fingers for forks and found their toothsbmeness 
enhanced, and learned that our goal of Panamure 
lay still two miles further on. 

Honestly, those last miles from Embilipitiya were 
uncomfortable. The track was the roughest of bridle- 
paths, and to afford an easier passage for the carriers 
the undergrowth had been cleared for two or three 
yards on either side by the simple process of burning, 
and the acrid reek of still smouldering wood-ash 
acted as an intense irritant to palate and nostrils. 
Panamure lies in the heart of one of the driest and 
most parched districts in the island, and of cover 
the path had virtually none, wherefore the thirst 
acquired at the end of the tramp was simply colossal. 
Our eyes at least were refreshed at a point where, 
about a mile or so from Panamure village, we came 
suddenly at a turn of the path upon an exquisite 
little dagoba,the pure white of its delicate lines starting 
out against the rusty background of scorched vegeta- 
tion with a suddenness that was surprising as it was 
delightful. Only a few minutes later we were able 
to revel in more material delights, for a visit of ceremony 
at the bungalow of the Ratemahatmaya, resplendent 
in European pyjamas adorned with gold and ruby 
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hmtons, rcsiillcd in the in<l:int.inco\i‘; ;iml nppnrently 
jn:igic,i! appenrnnee f>f diver.; jioldcl:; wherein “ headed 
htibblc,*; winhinj: at the britn,” In-lnlicned, if not 
“the rare, the bhn-hfni Hippecrene/' at lea.^l a 
bcveraj;e that wa;; (-{jually refre^hinft, and certainly 
a<; expensive. Our emotions were :-tiitablc to the 
occ.i.'^ion. 

Over the diseonihtits of the ensuinj' nijdil a veil 
is drawn, inn let it suliice that early next inornint,', 
while en.uaped in dilipcnl en(|uiry eoncerninp the 
expected time of hraalit)}!, the number of elephants 
ob.cerved, and other details with which it was our 
manifest province to familian.'^e ourselve.'**, there 
appeared far down the track a crate, cooly-borne, 
whose contour.s were familiar. 

Our lugpagc. 

• «•••• 

^'hc stockade enclo.<;ed an area of, it might be, 
some three acres or more, and evcrj'whcrc the huge 
b.aulks of .‘Jatinwood and ebony that formed the palisade 
(a Kandyan King’s ransom, had this been the Colombo 
timber depot) had been reinforced where they showed 
signs of having suffered from the onslaughts of former 
captives and the ravages of a climate more destructive 
than even the local white ant, against whose depreda- 
tions both these beautiful timbers happen to be 
proof. Jungle, of course, filled the actual enclosure, 
and signs of bygone trampling and destruction of 
the undergrowth there were none. Within the semi- 
gloom of the stockade, along the course of the stream 
whose ice-cool depths and shallows, scented from 
afar, were even now luring to their fate an unknown 
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number of the most -wily and sagadous beasts in 
creation, \7ere revealed a multitude of beauty-spots. 
Water, rocks, gnarled boles and twisted creepers, 
foliage, sunshine and shadow, provided a succession 
of pictures whose loveliness it would be no exaggera- 
tion to call haunting. And through all th^e glades 
sailed great butterflies, black, yellow, blue and brown, 
while now and again a grey or cinnamon-tinted 
goblin went swinging and swishing through the 
tree-tops. 

Away along the jutting-out wings of the stockade 
mouth began a trodden-down path, punctuated at 
every^ thirty yards or so with little heaps of gre}’^ ash 
and smouldering logs, tended by shy and uncouth 
brown men who crouched, each beside a clumsy 
billhook, a sharpened stake, and a water-holding 
gourd s^ped like a mammoth gherkin, under flims}* 
shelters of branches. This line of squatting figures 
made a great loop of eighteen miles or so, penning 
in two herds, or so they said. 

A faint jungle breeze bore to us that night in kraal- 
town the wild cri^ of these beaters, and strange 
shrieks and hootings that might or might not have 
been the trumpetings of the encircled elephants a 
mile awa 5 % 

Once a solitary bull, with whom it seemed the 
two herds known to be enclosed utterly refused to 
have anything to do, came crashing through the 
tangled brak^ right up to the stockade, and sought 
repeatedly to find an opening that would make him 
free of the stream whose savour he had sniffed miles 
back, but the banging of gongs and the wild waving 
of torches of dried grass drove him back. 

Si 
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Kraal-town filled up rapidly in the next two days. 
A fat German brought a parly of five, and disposed 
himself to rough it ai prince with the aid of four tents, 
a half company of long chairs, and apparently limitless 
commissariat resources. Another arrival in the course 
of the week-end was heralded by a long file of coolies 
bearing familiar- looking crates, and the rumour, 
“ sixty dozen sodas ! ” flew round the camp. Some 
planting visitors revealed more .Spartan proclivities. 
An investigation of the available cubicles and an 
inqiiiiy* into the proposed charges not proving salis- 
factop)’, the two gentlemen retired to a secluded 
glade in the neighbouring jungle, and with much 
exertion erected a little bower of twigs and leaves, 
in which rustic shelter they manfully passed the 
night oblivious of snakes, centipedes, scorpions, ticks, 
and the innumerable minor terrors of the jungle. 

Colour w.as lent to somebody’s suggestion that 
kraaling was at last imminent by someone clsc’s 
discovery of a gang of coolies engaged in drilling 
the grotmd immediately about the main entrance 
to the kraal with small holes of three inches or so 
in diameter, each of which was carefully filled with 
water on completion, a cunning scheme for luring 
the oncoming thirsty herd into the path most con- 
venient to their expectant captors for them to take. 
Increased activity Wtas to be marked among the 
beaters. 

And yet another dawn showed kraal-town wearing a 
most woe-begonc aspect. 

We had arrived in high hopes of being able to 
witness within the next few hours at least one of 
the most interesting spectacles that a globe-trotter 
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or anyone else could reasonabfy expect to enjoy. 
And now virtually every visitor who had been tempted 
to snatch a few days’ respite from the daily round 
of totum or office, perhaps even then with a semi- 
guilty conscience, found himself faced with the 
conclusion that the only sensible thing to do was 
to throw up the whole business at once. Few 
untoward happenings are so vexatious as a spoilt 
picnic, and it was only the obvious zeal with which 
the final preparations for the reception and housing 
of the official guests were being pushed on that 
prevented a general exodus of disgruntled picnickers. 

Kraaling, we were told, was really probable on 
the following evening, and it was obvious that those 
directing the operations knew more about the position 
and movements of the elephants and the chances 
of an early drive-in than they cared to tell us. But 
one more day passed without incident, and another 
was upon us. There were signs of unwonted activity 
about the kraal, a special notice-board curtailed our 
prowlings in the directions of the stockade, and 
word went round that a chastened post-prandial 
conviviality would be acceptable. The evening hours 
wore on, and at midnight we all went to bed with 
our clothes on. Between i and 2 a.m. there were 
alarums and excursions, but, alas ! no elephants. 

The outlook grew daily less inspiriting. If we 
were to believe reports, the kraal was “ hung up ” 
because the herd, suffering intensely as they must 
have been from the effects of thirst, had ranged them- 
selves under the leadership of an old bull in a protec- 
tive phalanx about a distracted cow elephant and 
her week-old baby. Despite the efforts of the beaters, 
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the pace of the herd continued to resolve itself into 
the pace of the baby. 

Just as we were abandoning hope — some had 
already left — Meedeniva Dissawc of the stout and 
genial presence materialised in our midst, and delivered 
himself of the positive assurance that the elephants 
would be in that night. We argued that after all 
he ought to know (it w.as hh kraal), and hurriedly 
cancelled our prepamlions for flight. He did. 

An hour after midnight came shouts and lights 
and scurr}*ing feel, and kraal-town burst into nocturnal 
activity. Showers of sparks from the torchc.s borne 
ahead made the quarter-mile of path that separated 
us from the stockade a miniature Milky Way. The 
hoarse shouts of the beaters grew louder as we pressed 
forward, and where the path turned sharply from 
the stream under great trees we saw all at once the 
rude lattice of the stockade sharp-cut against a line 
of fire. The Ralcmahatmaya was holding a little 
court around the foot of the steps leading to his own 
particular eyrie, while beyond some unseen chorister 
burst into an endless chant of triumph that rose 
and dropped in ululating quarter-tones which baffled 
European imitation. Sleepy-looking figures, with wild 
hair and strangely disordered array, poured up the 
path ever}' minute, and the earliest announced that 
he had actually seen a captured wild elephant in 
the darkest corner of the stockade, a point at 
which we hurried to station ourselves. Round the 
square, a triple ring beyond the fires and the palisade, 
were hundreds of beaters, each armed with a long 
spear (flimsy affairs ; I brandished one myself), 
or a pole with sharpened point hardened in the fii*c 
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There was a tremendous hullabaloo in an adjoining 
corner, a crashing in the undergrowth ten yards 
away, and then, outlined against the glowing streak 
that marked the farther side of the enclosure, one, 
two, three, four great shapes shambled forward and 
were lost again. 

Two of us perched for hours high up on the pali- 
sading, and as dawn drew on the great grey shapes 
that lumbered distractedly round and round the 
enclosure were more easily defined. Two were 
noticeably far bigger than the rest, and one was practi- 
cally a baby. Their capture had been touch and go, 
for the biggest animal had pressed on and entered 
the enclosure an hour ahead of the rest ; only a few 
beaters had as yet come in from the lines, no fires 
could be lit, nor could the gate be raised, and there 
was in consequence imminent risk of the whole herd 
escaping. Everything passed off successfully how- 
ever, and early in the morning urgent messages had 
already started five huge decoys on their way. 

The noosing operations were in full swing long 
before noon, under the direction of a Sinhalese chief 
who was most amazingly adroit at this particularly 
difiicult and dangerous branch of elephant-catching. 
Oil was rubbed on the heads of both the animals 
and their riders, and stout coils of new rope were 
tested vith care before being pronounced fit for use. 
Then the small gate used by the decoys was opened, 
and the five manunoths entered, seeming twice if 
not thrice the size of their gaunt and hungry-looking 
brothers, who stood, suspicion in every line of ears 
and trunk, huddled within the thickest covert that 
the kraal afforded. The chase began at once, for 
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the friendly brandishing of trunks on the part of 
the decoys failed to deceive the captives for a second, 
and they broke away into instant flight. Running by 
their protecting decoys the noosers, with lightning 
work of hand and eye, got to business at once, and 
the hind-leg of a young but lusty and vigorous victim 
felt a sudden and inexorable strain that tightened 
with every wild kick he gave. Squealing with rage 
and pain, he was dragged in the most undignifled 
manner, fighting every inch of the way, to the small 
stockade beneath the Ratemahatmaya’s look-out, the 
path of his captor and himself looldng like the wake 
of a small cyclone. 

One after another the three smaller elephants 
shared the same fate, and despite bellowings, trumpet- 
ings, and wild strainings of huge limbs, were roped 
and double-roped by both hind-legs to trees in 
different parts of the enclosure. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, an old cow — ^the largest of the herd after the 
perily bull, whose escape had been connived at just 
outside the stockade — gave least trouble. Once 
noosed, without a kick left in her, she flopped on 
the ground, and for a time resisted every effort of 
the resourceful decoys to get her up again. Without 
avail they pushed and butted, and even when a noose 
was slipped over her head and the great decoy stood 
' over her and lifted with all the power of his enormous 
muscles, she could not be got on her feet for twenty 
minutes or so. She seemed to realise that she was 
too old and tired to begin life all over again along 
entirely new and uncomfortable lines. Later they 
told us she had died while being led away through 

the jungle by her purchaser. 
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The liveliest struggle was provided by the last 
tvro animals captured, another big covr and her three- 
year-old calf, vrho ■was immediately christened 
Podinona. Both proved surprisingly nimble in eluding 
their pursuers, but at last the mother slackened her 
ambling trot sumciently to let the noose be dexter- 
ously slipped over her off hind-foot. Her fate was 
sealed. Bello'wing and thro-wing her huge bulk madly 
against the pulling rope,she was dragged to the nearest 
tree and ruthlessly tied, while her distracted daughter 
blundered round among noosers and decoys in agonised 
clumsiness. Podinona's own turn had now come, 
and she was noosed in exactly half a minute. But 
she had a good deal to say about the matter, and her 
inc^sant screams of rage and courageous if futile 
charges on three legs against every nooser or spectator 
within sight won her a lot of sympathy. 

The sight presented by the seven captives could 
not have been more pitiable. Shackled each to a 
stout tree that showed hardlv a tremor at the occasional 
comTilsive strainings of the prisoners, they stood 
in attitude of the utmost dgection, trumpeting 
doloroush* at intervals, and between whiles signalising 
their grief by the repeated throwing of dust upon 
their heads . They had not long to wait for purchasers, 
and after one of the lustiest captives had been presented 
to the Dissawe as a recompense for the sendees of 
his noosers and decovs the rest were auctioned where 
the}' stood to a dozen eager buyers and hustled away 
along the jungle tracks, cowed and submissive, b'ut 
still roped to the hea’^*ing b'olks of the decovs. 

There was one little scene to come, pathetic epilogue 
enough. Two miles cat from camp, tramping the 
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rough bridle-path by which we were to strike the 
nearest road, we stumbled upon the poor little dead 
body, its infantile rotundity clothed with a curious 
coat of black hair, a sort of elephantine down, of a 
week-old calf. It was, alas 1 Podinona’s still younger 
brother, whose stumbling footsteps had delayed the 
earlier advance of the whole herd. The jungle 
rubric lays it down that in such emergencies the 
calf must be noosed by stealth and tied up, le.iving 
its mother the choice of abandoning either the herd 
or her offspring. This ruling had been duly 
put into effect. The rope was still round the 
victim’s neck, and in her frantic efforts to untie it 
overnight his mother had doubtless inflicted, all 
unwittingly, the injuries to which he had succumbed. 


If you catch a bull elephant in his youth, hauling 
him off perhaps on three legs from the side of his 
mother as she droops disconsolate beneath the tree 
trunk from which a six-fold coil of manila forbids 
her to stir, butt, hustle and prod the frightened 
youngster along miles of jungle ways to a prison 
wherein you proceed to bully him for his good till 
he knows elephant discipline backwards and will 
fetch and carry like any retriever ; if you feed, water 
and groom him till he bullts in the course of years 
into a veritable prize elephant, overtopping by many 
inches all his brothers in Ceylon ; if you assiduously 
seek to overlay the wondrous jungle wisdom of his 
kind with years of patient teaching in man’s wisdom, 
in such intimate association as dispenses with 
the curtain masking the utter feebleness and futility 
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permading him Egsinrt his better feelings to pkv 
traitor to his evrn Hth snd bin tiil he hnovrs more 
about the art and mvsterv of elephant-catching than 
the oldest mahout, have von realiv and traly tamed 
that elenhant ? In rdnetv-nine cases out of a hundred 
the ansvrer is probably yes. But there vriii alvrzys 
remain the outside chance that you have not. There 
is for instance the mvsterious condition of elephantine 
ner.*es Imovm as “ musth.'* Of that you cannot 
hnovT your Kipling and not be avrare of its terrifodng 
somptoms. Yfise men teli us that it arises from 
cc«T Vg> l 2.*^^ I tS 

right, vrhile judging from the meamres he tabes to 
deal vrith it so does the Sinhalese mahout. It hgc 
been said to^o of elephants that theo* never forgive 
nor forget either blndness or injuro'. Even the 
Coebney-hred, bun-eating, pacb animals at the Zo-o 
are hnovrn to have their hours of neurasthenia, —herein 

them, and orili reiuse to tabe passengers, taught 
by the crafty tvrirJde in Jumbob er.*e that this morning 
it might amuse us to mistabe a baby for a bun. 

.Ao” vay this is the tale of a hundredth case, and 
it concerris B:lligamar.aya the Z.Iagnibcent, lord of 
all Ceylon elephants, a Colosrds of his bind, master 
of all elephant craft, and hero of a hundred braals. 
Xo less a one it vrns than th?- ssme Old Bill, a Titan 
in the prime of elephanthood, perfect and vrithout 
c.emn.n, vrno stccu siovriy fanning his vast ears 
one day in .Aigust. 1920, —hen at the head of ail 
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the paraded decoys of Ceylon he strode into the 
enclosure of a memorable kraal in the Wanni cotmlry, 
and bore a major and heroic part in the vanquishiitp 
and degradation of two score of his jungle brethren. 
Was it a judgment perhaps that decreed how an 
infuriated relative, his quarlens jammed fast against 
a huge tree, ponderous but desperate writhings and 
hearings ruthlessly restrained by the buttings of a 
giant head, the stranglehold of a massive trunl:, 
and the catch-as-catch-can footwork of his rcdoubtal.de 
persecutor, ably seconded as was this latter by a 
confederate tusker, should catch out of the tail of 
his angrj' eye a glimpse of that brush-tipped caudal 
whisk, lashing excitedly to and fro as that of any 
ratting terrier ? And all’s fair in catch-as-cntch-can, 
so with trunk whipped free for a moment, hcrc'.s 
a bit of our own back, and that bit no less than the 
authentic brush or tuft of Old Bill himself, with a 
bleeding eighteen inches of quivering tail attached. 
The big 'un imisi lose on points this round, so hooray 
for another tail ! A second flick, and it is the tusker’s 
turn to trumpet an ignominous Touchd. 

O, shame 1 O, utter humiliation 1 Heavens, how 
smarts the dishonourable wound, and what in the 
name of Providence is to befall when in the hour 
of the siesta gathers the teasing cloud, the fly, the 
wasp, the hornet, and the blundering buzzing cohorts 
of all the winged pygmies with their lances, to trouble 
the peace of moments sacred to rocking introspec- 
tion, when no plumed flail serves automatically to 
keep the torture-swarms at bay I 

But observe how deep into the soul even of a Colossus 
enters the iron of discipline. Old Bill and his stout 
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lieutenant carried on ■with the job of tying up that 
lashing, tail-tweaking, low-down jungle wallah of 
an elephant, till he had about as much kick left in 
him as a trussed turkey. Through with it, they 
retired in good order, though scarcely with “ tails 
up.” A good plucked one. Old Bill, for an hour or 
so later saw him re-enter the arena. But if he made 
a brave show at butting, thwacking, and pushing 
the remaining captives into surrender, he had obviously 
lost his dash. That afternoon saw from him no 
more prodigies of valour, no more master-moves 
of kraal-craft, the really awkward jobs fell to lesser 
paladins. On the fringe of the fray rather than in 
the thick of it, he flapped moodily a ridiculous 
pendulum, knobbed absurdly with cotton-wool and 
lint. 

Now if ever was ’the time for tactful sympathy 
and a considerate demeanour on the part of his own 
particular mahout, though otherwise, alas ! it was 
to fall out. Old Bill, who with his rider strode in 
his rightful place at the head of the procession which 
defiled before honourable guests after all was over, 
seemed tractable, but when his mahout halted him 
for the night at the temporary stables at Ambanpola, 
a few miles down the road, and offered him pails of 
water lashed with arrack and an armful of lush greenery, 
he butted all aside and sulked in his stall. Then it 
was that his mahout abandoned discretion. Great 
doings there are among the fraternity at the wind-up 
of such a kraal as yields five and thirty elephants, 
and it is much to be feared that Old Bill’s attendant 
that night twined vine-leaves in his hair. The 
childlike fondness of the Sinhalese for “ dressing 
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up ” on all and sundry occasions of celebration I 
have touched upon already, and what must this fool 
mahout do but clap upon his silly head a fearsome 
devil-dancer’s mask and assume withal the wild 
and wonderful habiliments pertaining thereto. In 
this guise, then, rather of a fiend from the Buddhist 
Inferno than of his accustomed self, did the crazy 
wretch appear in Bill’s stable to tuck in his charge, 
as it were, for the night, even, as they say, mopping, 
mowing, and anticking before a creature now very 
sore and savage, the pain of his wound growing upon 
him with the hurt to his pride. Further details 
are unnecessary, but the case remains a clear one of 
felo de se* 

It is, in point of fact, an extremely rare occurrence 
for an elephant to kill its keeper, even in one of its 
periodic frenzies. No wonder then that the assembled 
mahouts and their Ambanpola convives, already 
a little unbalanced by the excitement of the occasion, 
should have proceeded to raise Cain as tidings of 
bloody happenings at the stables ran like wildfire 
round the hamlet. Old Bill’s attendant keeper heard 
and ran, brave lad, straight to drag the poor earth 
that was his friend beyond reach of further indignity, 
and to rail objurgations and gabble charms to which 
the only response was the vicious flip of a trunk 
that sandbagged the wits out of him. He lived, 
by a miracle. 

Thereupon the village tucked up its cowboys and 

* A sentimental rider to this story as now told by the stable folk 
is that the fall of the mask revealed to Billigamanaya the identity 
of .his victim, whose remains he then covered tenderly with the 
green leaves offered to him earlier as provender. 
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ran as one man, woman and child. After a little 
byplay with the doorposts after the manner of 
Samson, Billigamanaya ran too. 

Daybreak rallied the reassembled mahouts to a 
council of war, the upshot a coming and going from 
the hastily shifted stables, the bringing up of a young 
and sportive cow from the ranks of the decoys, and 
her tethering in a patch of jungle wherein Old Bill 
had last been glimpsed and heard, breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter. Unfortunately for an industrious 
English planter who shall be known as B., the stage 
for the sylvan idyll wherein these strategists had 
hoped to entangle the outlaw’s errant feet and through 
which it was hoped he might be weaned gently from 
his present mood of extreme blood-thirstiness into 
the paths of peace, was set upon land immediately 
adjoining the new bungalow and plantations of the 
aforesaid B., at that moment actually in occupation 
with his wife and daughter, the family having been 
spectators at the kraal. Nice for them, was it not ? 
Anyway it seems likely that none of the three will 
forget the next two nights’ experiences as long as 
they live. 

Though panic continued to rage in Ambanpola, 
there was little real danger to the villagers, the place 
having grown a swarming, noisy caravanserai of 
camp followers from kraal-town, roaring night long 
with innumerable fires. Different was the plight 
of the unfortunate B. and the ladies of his household. 
Their position realised, the fact of the cow having 
just been tethered through ignorance within earshot 
of the house itself, that a completely unmanageable 
and maddened elephant, the largest, strongest, and 
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most courageous' animal in the country, was making 
his near presence so obvious with trumpetings and 
bellowings of fury as effectually to deter any attempt 
at freeing the wretched cow, that the bungalow walls 
afforded about as much protection as a matchbox, 
and that there was only one rifle among the party, 
the only step to minimise their peril that could be 
taken was to collect every available stick and shred 
of inflammable stuff at hand, ring the house about 
vith bonfires, line every verandah and window with 
lamps and candles, abandon thoughts of bed, and 
sit up hoping for the best. They did so till midnight, 
when, as luck would have it, the last bonfire flickered 
out. Not one shaving of fuel, one single dried cadjan 
of coconut leaves, was left to feed the blaze. Nobody 
moved, a whole interminable hour went by, and 
nothing whatever happened. 

It was then, without so much warning as the 
snapping of a twig without, that a perfectly horrific 
blast of trumpeting set every piece of furniture in 
the place a-rattle, and startled two already distraught 
women nearly out of their lives. B. sprang to the 
back verandah, to behold something the size of a 
haystack project itself through his garden fence 
with an ear-splitting rip of timbers. A drifting 
cloud passed, and clear in the moonlight stood 
Billigamanaya, ears cocked forward and trunk sky- 
pointing, heading straight for the bungalow at a 
walk that B. looked momently to see break into a 
charge that must bring the house down. Caprice 
or some distraction, it may have been a hanging 
bunch of plantains, halted the fateful on-drawing 
at a tree twenty paces short of the verandah (measured 
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sftenvard^), B.’s ^vomenfoU: could only cower on 
the fioor within, helpless to ina!-:e an}* move towards 
safety, while their sole protector, wide-eyed and 
motionless, stood sentry* behind a screen on the 
verandah, rifie in hand, tom by the distracting alterna- 
tives of vrhether to shoot or not to shoot. !Most 
luckily he held his hand. 

For Old Bill, it seemed, was more hungry* for the 
succulent sweets, the juicy fibrousness and mushy 
soul-comforting pulp of the plantains, pineapples, 
papaws and other luscious delights which with his 
still unturned and tremulous trunk he savoured 

A 

ever}*^vhere about him, than athirst for more human 
blood, ^^^lerefore he laid about him heartily and 
v.-ith a right good vn'll, benefiting exceedingly by a 
whole season’s industry* on the part of B. and his 
labour force, only mindful of his v.Tongs at occasiorial 
moments, v,*hen a fitful bellow would send the hearts 
of the still immobile vratchers once more into their 
mouths. Tovrards dawn his peripatetic gourmand- 
isings had carried him to a point where B. deemed 
it just safe to send his daughter and a ser;*ant scurrying 
down the front garden path to Ambanpola vilkge. 
Old Bill %vinded this first escape and whirled quickly 
about, 'rievring the bungalow and whatever it might 
contain vrith profound and suspicious disfavour. 
Reassured by the absence of sound or movement, 
he again sheered oft a little later, when, greatly daring, 
B. and his vrife stole ofi in stocldnged feet and v.'on 
to safet}* in the village, where they found the 
school-ho'use a fortress crammed with tc-rrified 
villagers. 

Roundine up a few stalwarts, E. cautimrslv 
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approached his homestead at the first streak of dawn. 
The house still stood, though “ pugs ” the size of 
tea-trays revealed themselves within five yards of 
the front door, whereas of a year’s planting, literally 
hundreds of choice fruit trees, what seemed a barrage 
of H.E. had swept the entire compound flat. 

Next morning saw the indomitable B. in command 
of some half dozen of retainers, once again prepared 
to contest with the still vagrant Bill the right of 
every Englishman to consider his house his castle. 
It was thought better on this occasion to dispense 
with lights, which obviously had no terrors for so 
sophisticated a marauder. This time, again without any 
preliminary warning whatsoever, a vague immensity 
suddenly blotted out the moonlight, a vast head, trunk 
and foot were actually thrust within the verandah, 
several yards of tatting were torn down and trampled 
on with snorts of disgust, an enquiring proboscis 
with its quivering finger curled snakily into the front 
room, tapped and scraped chairs and tables within 
inches of the observers, and was withdrawn. 

Not unwisely, B. evacuated the bungalow with 
the morning light, there being no doubt that Old 
Bill intended to make the garden his headquarters, 
the shade and food obtainable being to his liking 
and the tank conveniently adjacent for bathing pur- 
poses. It took him Uvo days to polish off the fruit, 
and on the third he started systematically on the 
many-acred vegetable plot. 

Bill, in fact, was rapidly becoming a notoriety. 
For three days now telegraph wires had been busy, 
dozens of decoys and their mahouts were marshalled 
in the villages, subordinate Government offieials 
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wired innumerable instructions that were forthwith 
countermanded by their superiors, contradictory chits 
and orders flew back and forth — ** capture,” “ capture 
without shooting ” — “ shoot without killing,” “ shoot,” 
“ don’t shoot,” “ protect Mr. B.’s property,” and 
every conceivable futility. One wonders that the 
distracted Ratemahatma5^a whose province it was 
to translate these instructions into action was not 
driven to suicide. 

Bill ought of course to have been shot, by which 
I mean shot at determinedly under organised direction 
until he was dead. He had already killed one man, 
half killed another, and was obviously out to kill 
some more. Against this it was pleaded that his 
intrinsic value in life was greater than that of any 
other elephant in the colony. They argue thus 
quccrly sometimes in Ceylon. 

So further tragedy befell, and yet again tragedy. 

Bill spent much time that week wallowing in the 
tank and shambling in aimless comings and goings 
from the bund, something of a cripple now, for final 
official orders having crystallised into “ shoot in the 
legs — not to lull,” were subscribed to with the collec- 
tive animosity of a whole countryside. Slings, stones, 
scrap-iron and spearheads, gashed, tore, and scarified 
his monolithic limbs till his chargings were but feeble 
half-hearted efforts. Crippled, however, he seemed 
more blindly ferocious than ever, which is perhaps 
no cause for wonder. Mankind had set its hand 
collectively against him, but mankind was still mightily 
afraid of him. Hundreds of villagers haunted the 
bund, unsafe as it was to linger while drawing water 
from this sole village supply. None dared stand 
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up, and •whenever the intruder scented an enemy 
and charged up the slope, the line of curious heads 
disappeared like rabbits, to follow a helter-skelter 
sliding and scurrying into safety. Balked and 
thwarted, Bill turned with monotonous regularity 
to vent liis spleen upon the unfortunate cow. No 
one could get near enough to untie her, and she 
played the part of whipping-girl for over a week, 
smarting under merciless belabourings of Bill’s terrible 
trunk. Great and increasing were the proffered 
rewards for capture, for Old Bill’s owners yearned 
unceasingly for liis return to sanity and usefulness, 
pulling every imaginable string to avert his destruction. 
Twice he was noosed with a wire-hawser, to snap 
his bonds like so much packthread. Witch-doctors 
and enchanters mumbled incantations and charms 
by the score, and one prophet stood up boldly and 
called on men to leave Billigamanaya in peace, for 
the next rash adventurer to interfere with him would 
assuredly perish. 

And so it happened. Amid the tangled wreckage 
of B.’s garden another mahout fumbled with a 
noose, slipped, was caught about the middle by the 
whirling, lashing trunk, pitched skywards and trampled 
as he fell to a jelly. Then they tried traps, all manner 
of traps, a hewn Idtul tree, its crown sodden with 
sweet sap, laid crosswise on the bund with a noose 
cunningly attached, but Old Bill sniffed at it, knew 
it for a fraud, lifted it gingerly by one end, at once 
detected the rope, which he picked up most delicately 
with the finger of his trunk and flung violently from 
him, then pushed the remainder of the contraption 
contemptuously into the tank. He then paced back- 
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vrards and forwards over the spot, taking precautions 
against any further trap that vrere posith’ely amazing, 
lifting his legs high like a cat on hot bricks, mo';-ing 
only one foot at a time, and pausing for several seconds 
after each indi-vidual step. Other devices, even more 
elaborate, were spotted out of hand and dodged with 
a snort of contempt. 

And still the colossal price that was set upon his 
head prompted the more desperate spirits among 
the mahouts to essay his capture b}* the ordinar}' 
methods of hand-noosing from the ground. Harried 
and distressed bv the attentions of a handful 
of such recUess adventurers, he one morning plunged 
down the bund to drinli. With incredible courage 
one mahout followed, and actually clutched what 
was left of the refugee’s tail, himg on valiantly and 
shouted for ropes. None was brave or quick enough 
to act with sufficient promptitude, and Old Bill, 
cunning as ever, pushed deeper into the lake instead 
of rounding upon his tormentor as the latter had 
expected and trying to reach him with his trunk on 
diy- land. Actually, too, it was the ven* disabilit}* 
suffered by Old Bill just previous to his lapse, and 
largely as one may assume the cause of it, that bereft 
that singularly gallant mahout of his one chance 
of life. Desperate as was his hold, his clutching 
fingers slipped down and ever down the creature’s 
tail, now wet and slippery with water and mud, till, 
behold, there was no tail, no stout tuft of bristles 
to afford a final life-saving grip, only a shred of raw- 
hide and flesh that whipped through his fingers. 
Dropping to his knees in the shallow water, the 
wretched creature Hung his arms to Heaven and 
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shrieked — Aiyo, Hliya, Aiyo ! (“ Alns, O 

Ivlcphanl ! ”) 

Old Bill killed him with a horrible delibcraiion 
which I will not describe. What was left he held 
high out of the water for .all to .lec, and then flung 
from him to the very crest of the bund. 

Then, and only then, they left him more or less 
alone, and one day another mahout (and for the 
cunning and valour of the brotherhood I know no 
word that is too high of praise) .«eatcd himself in a 
tree with a bunch of plantains, tossed them to Old 
Bill as he limped by, tried him with half a dozen 
words of command in the elephant language, fouiul 
no fault in his responsive comings, goings and whatnot 
of the drill, dropped quietly on his shoulders, and so, 
without fuss or parade, while none loolted on, rode 
Billigamanaya back to his st.ablc. 


The annual festival of Hsala Perahera at Kandy 
in August, 1921, was the occision of another mahout 
being killed by an elephant. No better story of 
the tragedy could be told than that provided by 
the coroner’s evidence, which leaves, I think, a doubt 
in favour of the elephant as to whether the conduct 
of its keeper may not have been at least partly respon- 
sible for what occurred. 

The following evidence was recorded at the 
inquest : — 

Bokote Punchirala stated : " I am about 18 years 
old, and an elephant-keeper at Hurikaduwa. I 
have been employed to collect food for the elephants 
belonging to Mr. Halangode for the last eight months. 
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The name of the elephant is Wela. Kiribanda had 
been keeper for the last ten years. The elephant 
has never done any injury to Kiribanda since he took 
him in charge, but previous to that it killed a keeper. 
I never approached the animal unless the keeper 
was on its back. No one, besides the keeper, could 
approach the animal. The \dllagers knew the animal 
and no one would approach him. Four days ago 
the elephant was brought from Hurikaduwa to 
Hapukote, Kundadeniya, for the purpose of the 
Perahera. He was brought to ICandy for three days 
including 5'estcrda5\ Last evening we left Hapukote 
about 5-0 p.m., followed a long way behind by about 
six other elephants, all for the Perahera. From the 
time I began supplying food for the animal it had 
done no injury or chased anyone. Last evening 
we came up as far as the toddy tavern at Mahayawa 
till the elephants from Katugastota way had assembled. 
The elephant was bathed at about 3-0 p.m. Before 
that Kiribanda drank a bottle of sweet toddy. After 
the bath the elephant was brought straight up to 
Mahayawa. ICiribanda was on the elephant while 
I followed on foot. After we came to Mahayawa, 
Kiribanda got down. He went back to the elephant 
and ordered him to raise his front foot for ICiribanda 
to get up. The elephant raised its front leg. Kiri- 
banda held its car and was about to mount when 
the elephant pitched its foot and Kiribanda was 
thrown about ten feet away. The elephant then 
rushed at him and pressed its curled trunk on the 
man and pushed him further. We, who were close 
by, made a noise and threw stones at him. The 
elephant then chased me. I ran down the road. 
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Scyalbu then fpolcc lo thr nnlinnl, :uul l)c chn?ccl 
Scynllui. I then wiled «)tii and he ch:i?cd me. 'rhen 
.Scy.alhu removed Kiril'.inda to another rpni. 'I’hc 
elephant then came runnini; low.irds Kandy ; I 
followed the elephant for <omc di:;i.ance and went 
hack. I found no injuries on Kirihanda. hut he w.i<; 

Yer%* had. He could not pav what w.i-* the matter 

■ * 

with him. He desired that Itc rhould he rent t<i 
the hospit.il. 'riicre were two police c<m‘-*ahlc:i f>n 
the spot. They cnir.ii:cd a rick-haw and pent the 
man to the ICandy hospital. When ihi’: elephant 
hec.amc uncontroll.ahlc there weic ahotn ten other 
animal.^. .-Ml there animal? were kept ott oppnrite 
side? to prevent an att.ack. 1 cannot pay that the 
deceased, Kirihanda, wa? tlrtink.” 

iSIahommcd .Mlah Pitchc Saiho, Police ('ou'-iahle, 
No. 2076, stated : *' 'Phe Reserve Seriteant of the 
Kandy Police St.ntion directed me to j:o to Mahayawa, 
and, after all the elephants had assemhled there, to 
accompany them to Kandy for the Perahera. About 
four or five elephants were ready to po to Kandy. 
This clcpltant that did the mischief followed them. 
'Phere were ten other.? that followed this animal. 
I was following the last hatch of elepliants wlien 1 
saw the deceased attempt to mount the animal by 
holding his car. I then saw the animal pitch its 
keeper. I saw it curl its trunk and hit the man several 
times. Another elephant-keeper spoke to the animal. 
It then turned and chased him. I asked a bystander 
to remove the injured man to a side. The elephant 
ran towards ICandy. I engaged a rickshaw and sent 
the injured man to the ICandy Hospital. I cannot 
say whether the injured man was in liquor. I had 
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no time to examine him, as I had to follow the remaining 
elephants to the Perahera. When 1 first saw this 
elephant it was quiet, but after\%’ards it looked ferocious 
and angr}\ I do not know why the animal charged 
its keeper. I did not see him do anything to the 
animal to rouse its temper.” 

The House Surgeon, Kandy Civil Hospital, deposed 
that death w'as due to shock as a result of injuries 
caused by the elephant. 

The Coroner’s finding was as follows : “ I find 
that the elephant-keeper, ICiribanda, died of shock, 
as the result of injuries caused by the elephant. I 
cannot say that the animal was in ‘ musth.’ Evidently 
he nourished a grudge for some previous ill-treatment, 
and this was the result.” 

The mahout died at the Civil Hospital at ICandy 
the same night. The truant did not return to his 
stables as was first imagined, but took possession of 
a patch of scrub adjoining his tethering ground, 
whence he made occasional inroads on the village 
crops, but was captured in a day or two without 
further mishap, though not before, with Billigamanaya’s 
e.xploits fresh in nund, an unholy scare had been 
aroused among the citizens of ICandy. 


You can tame, or make a bid at taming, other 
beasts than the Ceylon elephant, if you be so minded. 
I once, for instance, bought for ten rupees in the 
verandah of the Ratnapura Club an 1 8 -inch crocodile 
who took kindly to domesticity in a small cistern 
of masonry' arranged for his requirements in my 
Colombo garden. Wire netting divided him from 
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certain finny lodgers in the same domicile who, when 
they deserted the safe cover of the lotus pods and 
swam through the meshes into his territory, certainly 
suffered for their pains, such conduct being clearly 
asking for trouble. Though fed much and often, 
he never appeared to grow, remaining however true 
to the customs of his tribe in that he preferred his 
game high, taking such lumps of meat as were 
deposited on his raft only when none was looking, 
poking them carefully into an improvised larder 
of wire netting, and regaling himself upon them 
after the lapse of many days. He was still there 
when the war broke up our household, but a flaring 
bed of cannas now occupies the site of his tenement. 
The next occupier, I believe, owned a favourite 
kitten of a too exploring habit. 

But if Crocodihis palusiris, the tank crocodile or 
Indian Muggar whose range is confined to India 
and Malaya, will suffer himself to be thus semi- 
domesticated, I doubt if you could do as much with 
C. porosus, the Estuarine crocodile who lurks in every 
tidal river and lagoon from the east coast of Ceylon 
to North Australia and Fiji. An inveterate man- 
eater, he is far more formidable than his sluggish 
tank-abiding cousin, though there are certain Low- 
country lakes and watercourses for whose occupants 
the inhabitants have an exaggerated respect, whereas 
elsewhere they will freely swim and bathe in waters 
known to be swarming with C. palustris. C. porosus, I 
should add, is of a slenderer and more agile habit, 
and runs up to twenty feet in length to his cousin’s 
fifteen, the world’s record specimen I believe being 
no less that thirty-three feet long. A post-mortem on 
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an average Ceylon specimen of C.pahisirhv:i\\ seldom 
reveal an}* gruesome relics, his fare obviously consisting 
in the main of feh and frogs, and his stomach generally 
containing a handful or more of good-sized pebbles, 
doubtless to assist his digestive processes. Formid- 
able as are his teeth, he can do no more than grip 
and drov.'n his prey vrith them, and Evrallovrs his food 
*in unmasticated chunlis. His tenacity of life is 
amazing, and an ostensibly stone-dead crocodile 
should be approached v.-ith great care, on land his 
tail being the part of him to be most feared. His 
hide, hovever, is by no means bullet-proof, though 
no doubt it vras so in old muzzle-loading days, and 
Sir Samuel Baker himself speaks of ha’.dng seen a 
native drive his knife clean through the toughest 
part of a crocodile’s back vrith one powerful thrust. 
No one quite knovrs hov* long an individual of either 
species lives in the vrild state, though the Arabs 
have it that one crocodile vrili haunt the same sand- 
bank during the lifetime of a man. Report says 
that one or both species incubates its eggs, but good 
evidence of such philoprogenitive instinct is hard 
to come at. 

Should your taste in pets run on more conventional 
lines, it is an easy thing to gratify it. Fev.* of the 
beautiful and interesting bird species of Ceylon but 
v.ill take hannilv to life in a large and roomv zvizr,' 
of a t’.'pc v.’hose erection is no matter of difficulty 
even in Colombo, pro'rided alvavs that a sufneiener 
{.: tr.eir proper food is forthcoming. Li’ring trees 
and shrubs, or creepers, should be an integral featu.’'e 
of such a domicile, %vith a natural or, if this is unob- 
tair.sh!-:-, rr. artiScial pool for bathing and drinking 
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purposes. Herein you may observe and even 
encourage to breed the Madras Bulbul, the Indian 
black cuckoo, somclimes miscalled the ** brain-fever 
bird,” the true owner of that title being another 
Ceylon cuckoo of a somewhat aquiline build, who 
at certain seasons repeats his monotonous crescendo 
(some three parts ofan octave, but never quite the whole 
of it) from everj* grove and garden ; IMynahs, Barbets, 
and many varieties of the gorgeous Ceylon Icing- 
fishers (most of whom seem lo get on very well in 
places where there are obviously no fish), the exquisite 
" Bronze-wing ” and other indigenous doves, the 
green pigeon and the incomparable *' Pompadour,” 
and even the whistling teal, whose adroitness on the 
wing is such that you need not pinion him as is 
advisable with the larger and clumsier ducks. 

Of the 2.jo species of birds known to breed in 
Ceylon at least 40 are peculiar to the island (in the 
U.K. we have exactly one, the red grouse). This 
fact in itself is strong presumptive eNidence for the 
argument now being put forward by ornithologists 
that in tropical countries the proportion of migr.atory 
species is pro rata less than in the temperate zone. 
One authority* insists that in the habit of ” loitering ” 
after the natural period for migration has set in may 
be traced the intermediate steps ” by which all along 
the tropics new resident species arc being evolved 
from northern forms by the gradual breaking down 
of the migratory habit among a proportion of the 
birds of any species.” 

I am not certain whether the various species of 


• W. E. Wait, C.C.S. O' Spolia Zcylanica,”) 
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Ceylon Bucerotidus^ those large ungainly creatures 
known to popular fame as the Hombill family, are 
actually indigenous, but they are certainl5>^ worth 
studying should your jimgle rambles give you an 
opportunity of making their acquaintance. Bucero- 
tidus is the possessor of veritable eye-lashes. I 
cannot say that it is certain he uses these for nictitative 
purposes, but I should never be surprised at a report 
that he had been observed to do so, in view of his 
extraordinary treatment of his fair partner and spouse, 
whom upon the slightest indication that her domestic 
instincts are about to develop he will instantly proceed 
to wall up in a hollow tree, a practice suggesting 
the mediaeval fate of flighty nuns and frail princesses, 
but never, so far as reported, deserved in the case 
of the female HornbiU, and needlessly complicating, 
as it may be presumed, the ordinary tribulations of 
family liJFe and imperilling the health of the whole 
family. Repetitions of this sort of Prussianism through 
imny generations seem however to have inured 
HornbiU mh-e et fils to such hardship. 

If the sort of experiences that make your flesh 
creep and j’-our hair stand on end have for you as 
for some people a kind of fearful fascination, do please 
try and hear a devil-bird. Sit up for one if anybody 
tells you that he is about, but try and remember 
not to get really frightened. It is the sort of noise that 
I won’t attempt to describe. Any really apt simile 
would be too harrowing even to put before you in 
print. For sdentific conjectures as to which or 
what bird (if it is a bird) is responsible for this diablerie, 
you cannot do better than to refer to Mr. Wait, who 
in “ The Owls and Diurnal Birds of Prey found in 
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Ceylon,”* discusses this ancient mystery, being 
seemingly of opinion that the “ Devil Bird’s ” cries 
vary considerably, and are more likely than not made 
by more than one species. 

“ In the northern forests,” he says, “ the cry 
usually heard is a loud, piercing, single scream, 
which is audible at a great distance. The villagers 
in the interior of the Puttalam District ascribe this 
call, not to an owl, but to the crested hawk-eagle, 
S. cirrJiatiis^ and I believe that in some cases they 
are right. I have heard this cry at night in the North- 
Central Province, and although the effect was blood- 
curdling, there was a ring in it not altogether unlike 
the ordinary note of an eagle. The calls described 
by other observers in the central and southern parts 
of the island differ so much from this cry that they 
seem fairly obviously to be uttered by some other 
bird, and it is not improbable that more than one 
species is responsible. Four owls are held in suspicion. 
Native legends and beliefs point to the brown wood- 
owl, S. indrani, a fairly common, large species. Its 
ordinary note is a resounding ‘ too-who,’ but tame 
birds have been known to utter dismal wailing sounds 
{vide Legge’s ‘ Birds of Ceylon,’ p. 158), where the 
question is discussed at some length. Another bird 
with equal claims is the forest eagle-owl, H. nepalensis. 
There is in the Colombo Museum a skeleton of this 
owl, presented by J. H. Stephens, who stated that 
he shot it while uttering the cries of the Devil Bird. 
It is, however, a rare species in Ceylon, though the 
few specimens recorded come from widely distri- 

* “ SpoUa Zeylanica.” 
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buted localities, both in the hills and in the low countn'. 
Others, again, state that the De\dl Bird is a small 
whitish bird, which would point to the Cejdon bay 
owl, P. assimilis. This is also a rare bird peculiar 
to Ce5don, and as yet recorded only from the hills 
and from the forest at their bases. An allied species 
from Northern India, P. badius^ is said to make an 
appalling noise. The latter two spedes are probably 
genuine Devil Birds, but as they are either rare or 
restricted in range, and as the Devil Bird’s cries 
are reported from all over the island, I .cannot imagine 
that they are the sole authors of the ill-omened sounds. 
Lastty, the brown hawk owl, N. scutulata, a small 
species found all over the island, is mentioned by 
several Indian observers as making noises like a 
strangled cat or a hare caught by hounds. It has 
not, however, been regarded with suspidon in Ceylon.” 

Though a mongoose in a bungalow is a nuisance, 
so long as any article you happen to value remains 
to be knocked over, the tribal vendetta which his 
kind wages against snakes and other vermin may be 
put to good use, while his personal devotion to his 
owmer will grow to be such as frequently becomes 
embarrassing. Or you may make a pet of the Ceylon 
Loris, a furry spider-like goblin with eyes like huge 
lamps. He is difficult to feed however, and should 
you disturb him overmuch in daylight he will first 
sulk and ultimately pine and languish away altogether 
in a sort of melancholic neurasthenia. So long as 
you keep his hours and respect his prejudices he 
will deign to accept at your hands an infinity of 
grasshoppers, an occasional small bird (of which he 
will bite off the head only), and any number of geckos 
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ih.’.t y<nt }mj: up v.i?liin hv- x.’.njrc. .'^ly ;uiviir fu 
l’,i ‘.vfvrr. y> l<» :pn:r ‘he pec);^, v.ht» ciori his 
I'r' lircpin;,: tiown y«»tir ir.fi' tpiit** pnpul.iiion, 
r.ju5 r joyful c;v r.'- i;c pouch.r-. the rji.uit tesiuite 
niui isr<-)'' ir r.rjp.Tf.itshir v.inj:. tjpt*n the t.il>!e 
rr.ci r.:;.;;r:. cejr . ?.i t};r <:ujlc t liiur.rr parties. 

,''i ;:‘r r.y th.c triulaturc Ahut e Deer a 

c!r’ii;,:],t5>il pet. tj'.ftspli Ise rctnini'.’- ir.c too much «•! 
ti'.c tur. ^^)5;l-h I );«ihl j» tle'.e '.itjnn. Others 

I.eep h.-itc-, r.ull .-'.tut rraitilr - creature tlrVfijtl f»f 
f : c\cr. :!•.< ;t-;u cu Fruit H.at' , th.iusirli eruilc: s 
puu'.t rue c'.pcrrivc uiilr. "- you h.'.ppeu In nv. ij 
a r,’r<ive < f t5;r:u. AH j:;r:uhr:'; f*f th.e h.;t :uul 'lyiiu' 
f<>\ j.'.ir.ilic- r.uurcvci arc tii'fn;: tiuply vcrniinnu;., 
r.ml :l;eu!d r.cvc; he h..-,n(j!ci 5 . 


My frieruh- the Fnjtc cues ucic nice, himi people, 
'vith a huur.-ih.w nver-ruij by pci rutiusali:, ;uul n 
tii'-iuclirutiorr h.r huHviju* their : crv.inis which many 
of ih-eir friejui-' ilcsroutHcJ as weal; and Impolitic. 
'I lieir menapfiie w.i': cun>iantly heinj,' added to, 
their retinue never luirerctl to diminish, in no matter 
what ciK^rmiiir:; of conduct the personnel (»f either 
tniplii from time to time he detected. 

When Velhi lire eouk pave notice, Mrs. Fortescue 
nearly cried. 

Cei'tainly Vellu was quite apologetic about it. 

“ Very good master, very kind lady,” but there 
'vas a reason, elicited only by firm questioning to 
the accompaniment of sheepish grins and much 
squirming on Vellu’s part, why it was unavoidable 
that master and lady .should resign themselves to 
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the loss of his services. His old father, way back 
on his “ coast ” in Tinnevelly, had bestowed Vellu’s 
hand in marriage (prior consultation not being con- 
sidered necessary) on a beauteous damsel of the 
neighbourhood, a virgin young (report said about 
three-and-a-half 3'ears), beautiful, and the daughter 
of a fellow-landowner (holding, that is to say, a share 
as to one-twenty-fifth in three perches of first rate 
paddy land). It was auspicious, nay, necessary, 
that Vellu should catch the next Tuticorin boat, 
repair to the land of his fathers, and get properly 
triced up with such pomp, ceremony, and public 
and private feastings and junketings as befitted 
the standing of his family in society. 

Master wrote a wonderful eulogy in Vellu’s regis- 
tration book, and presented him with his wages to 
date and a generous wedding gratuity, while lady 
furtively subscribed an extra ten rupees on the 
verandah. With a series of profound salaams, Vellu 
departed. 

The necessity of advertising for a new cook became 
apparent. 

The lot descended upon Charles Perera. Lady 
fell for his little homed comb of Galle tortoiseshell, 
his beaming countenance, and the spotless purity 
of his cloth and tunic. Master was a little less enthusi- 
astic, deeming Charles a trifle uppish and garrulous. 
He certainly had rather good “ certificuts,” and 
appeared to knov/ it. 

Anyway, he got the job. 

That very day the Fortescue menagerie received 
a nev/ recruit. Mrs. Toppett-Wyndham, who was 
going Home in a hurry to sample a new process 
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of combined electrolysis and permanent waving (“ A 
perfect genius, my dear. Have you seen what he’s 
done for the Golightly woman ? ”), dispatched her 
garden cooly to the Fortescue bungalow with a large 
cupola-shaped cage and a sprawling chit. 

“ Darling,” it said, " I know Gigadibs ’ll be comfy 
wth you. Don’t forget that he only likes the best 
mangos. Early mangosteens and Kew pines are 
good for liim, too.” 

Gigadibs was a scraggj' brute of a parrot, with 
the temper of a fiend, an ear-splitting screech, and 
a Gargantuan appetite for the most expensive varieties 
of fruit. Mrs. Fortescue bore with his tantrums 
however, and even made pathetic attempts to cure 
him of swearing. 

There were so many animals in the place now that 
some of the heavier " keeper ” work fell perforce 
to Charles Perera. 

Late one Saturday afternoon the Fortescue rick- 
shaws bowled back from the club, and Master and 
Lady hopped nimbly to the verandah. Twenty 
minutes to dress, men coming to dinner, and a 
dance afterwards. 

“ Boh ! ” screamed Mrs. Fortescue. " Look at 
Gigadibs ! ” 

Gigadibs sagged limply on his hoop, without a 
screech or curse left in him. His eagle eye was 
sullen and dejected. His whole bearing resembled 
that of a human being sickening for ’flu. Mutely, 
his gaze implored quinine, blankets, a hot-water 
bottle. Such feathers as he had were up-ended, 
tousled, clammy, yes certainly clammy. 

A fearful thought struck Mrs. Fortescue. She 
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clapped her hands and screamed “ Charles ! ” — ^but 
there was Charles at her elbow, a little ner\'ous and 
self-conscious. 

“ Did you ? ” she said. Have you ? ” 

No need to ask. The house-cooly peeped round 
the end of the verandah, in his hand the tin of dog- 
soap, over his arm an obviously damp towel. 

“ Lady always saying washing dogs,” muttered 
Charles, shifting from one bare foot to the other. 
“ I very good cook. Have got certificut.” 

Mrs. Fortescue nearly sacked him, but her husband 
restrained her. 

He preferred to lose Mrs. Toppett-Wyndham. 


Prowling the brink of one of Ceylon’s innumerable 
lagoons, 3>'ou may chance upon Gelasimtts, the Fiddler 
Crab, with his one claw* or “ cheliped ” which is so 
vastly bigger than the other that he can use it either 
as an umbrella or a front door. One Ceylon naturalist 
spent an instructive afternoon obser\*ing the habits 
of Gelasimus near Lake Tamblegam. He declares 
that the females showed themselves far more venture- 
some than the males, and their incessant voyages 
of discovery from the family burrow were the source 
of intense consternation to their spouses, w’ho 
exhibited frantic excitement, stood on tip-toe on 
the front door-step, and waved their conspicuous 
chelipeds in the air. The fair object of these signals 
of distress appeared, or so it seemed, to be rather 
frightened or anno)'ed by them, exactly w'hich it 
was difficult to tell. The males repeatedly tried 
to head their venturesome spouses off, but made 
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no attempt to lay hands, or rather chelipeds, upon 
the truant, who ultimately wandered away, to what 
dangerous cross-roads of crustacean destiny neither 
the text-books nor our patient obser\'er arc in a 
position to inform us. 

A venerable Ceylon planter, once a homeward 
fellow-pascsnger of mine, had an intriguing story 
about a iic polovga (Russell’s viper) which he swore 
was genuine. The snake began its adventures by 
recovering after having lain apparently dead for a 
month with its head battered by a stone. Later it 
was sent to a lady naturalist, and was mislaid on the 
journey for two months without food or drink, at 
the end of which fast its late master found it disporting 
itself in its prison full of life and vigour. As it was 
obvious that the first thing the captive both desired 
and deserved was a meal, he offered it a squirrel 
that he had just shot. This was swallowed in a 
flash, whereupon the snake gratefully accepted a 
drink of water. In the next five days five more 
squirrels were similarly assimilated without effort, 
and only then did it appear to have had enough. 
Subsequently the snake continued to flourish as 
more or less of a pet for several years, during which 
we may take it its meal times were somewhat better 
regulated. 

Planting councils in Ceylon have lately been 
agitated by the misdemeanours of an undesirable 
alien in the person of the so-called Kalutara snail. 
Why the Planters’ Association (Parliament of all 
the planting brotherhood, which assembles in periodic 
session at Kandy), should have decided, as they did 
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in 1920, that no useful purpose was to be served b}* 
officially proclaiming Achatina Fulica as a pest is 
not clear, but estate managers and horticulturists 
generally who speak from what they know themselves 
of the damage wrought by his depredations, for he 
has carried his -policy of peaceful penetration through- 
out the colony to an extent which in a short five years 
or so has made him a ubiquitous feature of the rural 
landscape in most fertile districts of the island, hav'e 
certdnl;/ learnt to look upon him as an unqualified 
nuisance. The Government Entomologist in his 
desire to help even went lately to the length of drawing 
up a list of what were alleged to be the best practical 
means of keeping the snail’s ravages within bounds. 
He seems to have found some difficulty in improving 
upon such usual rough and ready methods as crushing, 
boiling, burning, and bur^'ing the marauder wherever 
found, without distinction of age or sex as the atrocity- 
mongers have it, but certainly supplemented his 
plan for a destructive campaign with suggestions 
of a prophylactic nature, recommending the protection 
of small vegetable gardens and plots by enclosing 
them with perpendicular-^ided ditches in which a 
mixture of sawdust, ashes, and lime had been sprinkled, 
and branding the trunks of individual trees and other 
valuable plants with freshly tarred coconut fibre. 
The plan of his purely offensive campaign, I should 
add, was prefaced with the incontrovertible armounce- 
ment that “ the simplest way of controlling the snail 
is by destroying it.” So far as it went, no advice 
could ha%'e been better. Expert authority' however 
went further, and enumerated a diversity of methods 
which might be employed to this end with even* 
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chance of success. It appeared that having caught 
j^our snail, several means were open to you for hurrying 
your captive into eternity, all equally effective. You 
might (i) jump on it, (ii) drop it into boiling water, 

(iii) catch several more snails and make a holocaust 
of the lot with some dead leaves and a match box, 

(iv) bury it alive. Tender-hearted people who held 
that some of these devices were too suggestive of 
Leninism advised the more civilised and it was 
claimed equally effective plan of tickling the back 
of the trespasser wth a straw held in one hand while 
simultaneously offering it a poisoned lettuce leaf 
with the other, it being common knowledge that 
simple and confiding creatures like snails would always 
be counted on to succumb to strategy of this sort. 

Speaking seriously, however, something will 
have to be done in the way of keeping these 
prolific gastropods from multiplying themselves 
indefinitely, physiological particulars supplied by the 
naturalists enabling thoughtful students to perceive 
that every snail of this order has exactly four times 
as many opportunities for paternity as are open to 
his fellow-beasts. As to this the Government 
entomologist claims to be experimenting with certain 
poisons applied either to the snails themselves or to 
their favourite vegetables. Meanwhile private enter- 
prise does what it can. One planter has been carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country by organising snail 
drives in the Kelani Valley during the last few years 
which have effected a marked reduction in the number 
of the pest locally and a corresponding benefit to 
the cooly gardens of the district. There is, more- 
over, a rod in pickle for the enemy which has not 
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ret been, exbzustrrely tested, though its adrocates 
claim that its eSect rrhen fully in operation rriil be 
devastating. A certain SreSy larva ImoTm as 
Lamprophoms tenebrosns, of predatory and carniv- 
orous habits, is alleged to bear Achatina an undving 
grudge, holding itself perpetually on the look-out 
for chances of satisfying the same. The scientific 
staff have not yet reported as to its predse method 
of attack, vrhich some assumed to be analogous to 
that of the ichneumon ffy, vrhich lays its eggs in the 
body of certain caterpillars upon vrhose living fiesh 
the remorseless infante proceed to batten vhen 
hatched. On the other hand, a planter of my acquaint- 
ance once informed me that he had -witnessed a 


Homeric struggle under a cocoa tree in which a parti- 
cularly combative Lamprophorus had locked the 
protruding portions of Achatina’s anatomy in a 
ju jitsu grip, and -with forelegs braced on the rim 
of his victim’s shell -was slowly dragging the reluctant 
gastropod from his retreat in a grim and business- 
lilie fashion recalling the way of the blackbird with 
his early worm. 

"^^Tiy Achatina should be fathered upon so -wide- 
zvrske and generally up-to-date a district as Kalutara 
seems a little hard upon this enlightened district, 
though the grievance, if an}* esiste, is one which it 
is the province of Kalutarians themselves to redrew. 
Zrieanwhile the “ Kalutara snail ” he is and the 

Kalutura sr^ail ” he will remain, for though as is 


now known he hails from the African coast, zna 
Zriauritius, Hstory is as certain that he landed at 
Kalutara as that V»7Iiiam the Conqueror stepped 
ashore at Hastings or Hengist and Horsa at Ebbsfieet 
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in the Isle of Thanet. He rapidly made his appear- 
ance in Colombo, where he is still rife in many parts 
of the suburbs, despite every imaginable means 
having been taken to eject him. Here he became 
the innocent cause of a controversy in which the 
late Sir Henry McCallum unwittingly embroiled 
himself with the Ceylonese legal fraternity. With 
no thought beyond sustaining the note of urbane 
waggishness esteemed proper on these occasions. Sir 
Henry, in a prize-day speech delivered in his guber- 
natorial capacity, deprecated the tendency noticeable 
among the youth of the Colony to embrace the already 
overcrowded legal profession. He went in fact so 
far as to compare the army of Ceylonese lawyers 
to the big battalions of Kalutara snails. Little did 
he reck that in so venturing he was arousing a nest, 
not of snails, but hornets. A morning paper of 
pronounced Radical tendencies found no criticism 
too strong for the Governor’s indiscretion in likening 
lawyers to creeping things, while the Law Students’ 
magazine rushed up its editorial supports, and 
readers were regaled with such refreshing logic as 
“ the Governor compared lawyers to snails, and 
snails were creepings tilings ” — argOj the lawyers 
had sustained gross and gratuitous insult. 

Whether or not Achatina has now moved on from 
that district wherein he made his first unwelcome 
appearance is, I should say, doubtful, despite a 
Kalutarian resident’s suggestion that such really is 
the case. Proof that he had indeed done so ought 
to inspire more satisfaction than alarm. It had been 
feared that he had come to stay, and was systematically 
extending the zone of his operations, but should it 
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prove thzthe is merely indulging a passion for explora- 
tion, a Idnd of zca7iderhisf as it vrere, Ceylon can 
put up vith his presence vrith something of resig- 
nation in the consciousness that the incubus ■will 
be temporan* only, and that the last da}* of the great 
Achatina trek will see the ultimate snail boarding 
the Talaimannar ferry by stealth, his stailr.* eye 
bent upon the luscious possibilities of the Indian 
scene. 

Ceylon netvspapers lately contained facts or allega- 
tions of facts, gathered in the course of enquiries 
into the prospects of the island’s tortoiseshell industr}*, 
which certainl}' call for im*estigation. As things 
stand, both the Government and the public appear 
to be tacitly conni-ving at a species of barbarity which 
may represent Draconian justice when applied to 
a convicted misdemeanant such as the Kalutara snail, 
but is sheer inhuman cruelty in the case of the turtle, 
a peaceful beast of huge commercial value. The 
use of tortoiseshell in itiQ manufacture of articles 
of personal utility’ or adornment appears from the 
statistics of both local and overseas demand to be 
increasing, and something like a boom in the 
local trade is anticipated by the dealers. These are 
da}* when indications of a re'v'ival of any branch 
of commercial acthdty are more than welcome ; yet 
it behoves the Ceylon Government nevertheless to 
assure itself that the methods or practice upon 
which the results of such industiy depend are legiti- 
mate and worthy on humanitarian grounds. So 
much cannot be said for the processes by which, 
on the testimonv of those actuallv engaged in the 
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Ji.’.iU', 'he type «f ; l;ril «: rt? f«'r ihr jnorr l»ij:hly 
?.n<5 ;«prrior nr'ii'lr' wlijch ajc jippc.uisr,; «»!t tl*f 
C'cylon i’Mn5j;c.' in ir-cjc.-/ itv,; uninbvi;- i-- jf;Mji.nly 
pxci XJirti. I: rrrnv- tlni* if the : !jc! 1 i > lahext fjom 
tlu' lifter <ir.!*h it-- c<i!fnjr y nlw.iy;. fotmd t<* 

li.ivc hr-i't'inr i!n!l .itu! inuthy, njnl when thu:. <*!^t;n'ned 
th.r i-; in cnin c<ptc!U'r of liith* \vv or profit 

fo: cojniv.cicirAl pnrpo r;-. *' Hcr-Ar.'' a I’rr.'-'. invc-sii- 

j'.'.tor rrj-'ort', r.rui the fr.rt’- ;.ri* fo:roh(s;-,itrtl hy :mj 
worhrr in tlrr i;u)t»-'ry {tljoijo'n with ;t rt-hjci.-ince 
rcr.rcclv : tirpri- in;A, " th.c t*;nc! cM'rciirnt i'. ic.-orJet! 
to cif ’rir.inp thiC- ttiitlo ;f- they rr;’;iir to the :hore 
to <!ep(j-i! ihrir rp::- , nrnl : ti- t'rjufinp th.ein ovt-r 
fnc- till th.r h.r;;t Jn;il;c- t)ir phitr-' o! ih.e :.hiehi.; 

jt;ir! from tire hone i f the c.ir.jj'.iee, r.ftrr which tire 
cre.-iture i-. pernhtteil to r-tv.pe to the wr.ter.” 

The ; ?orv i-- rcvohijrp enonph :i-- it ; t.nn!; , vet the 
:nn:ir.in;! fe.itnre of the ufTair i- tlu* f;'.ci ih:ii iin-iinct 
impel:; the victinv of tlse rhell-cc’llectorr' cnpidiiy 
to repriir ye;ir tsftcr yc;ir to the ii!cniic.il :pol f<ir the 
snme filinl pnrpo;e, with the rc-ult that the diabolical 
mnurc dc crihed alutvc i:; year after year repeated npon 
the ;-:imc animal;'. In ih'a6, for instance, Sir h'merson 
TennetU relates that a Hawhhill torioire was taken 


near Ilamhantota with a rinj: attached to one of its 
flipper.;, placed there hy a Dntch ofiicial some thirty 
year; before with a view to proving the theory of 
these regularly rccurrinft visits. Ceylon, it seems, 
has reason to congratulate itself in one particular. 
Ive^islation lias been soinewliat tardily enforced by 
which such barbaric practices arc forbidden under 
penalty to be carried on upon the actual shores of 
the island. Thus, while Gallc still remains the 
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centre of the industry, the bulk of the raw or what 
one might almost call the cooked material is now 
imported from Maidive and Singapore waters, and 
the Ceylon animal mostly left to carry on its nursery 
activities without disturbance. Experts furthermore 
declare that Maidive and Singapore shell is of a better 
quality, a consideration that no doubt largely qualifies 
the vexatious character of the new regulations as viewed 
by the trade. It can scarcely be argued, however, 
that the Ceylon authorities have put themselves 
beyond criticism by forbidding acts of cruelty to be 
committed within their actual zone of authority 
while they condone the commission of precisely the 
same offences at Ceylon’s very doors by lending their 
approval to a trade which is admitted to be dependent 
on them. There may be nothing essentially wrong 
in people who are so minded being enabled to gratify 
a taste for the possession of manufactured tortoise- 
shell, which admittedly under the hands of an expert 
craftsman can be turned to purposes of singular 
beauty and utility. But if the gratification of that 
taste involves the annual roasting of a sentient creature 
over a slow fire, it had better be curbed. Even so 
with feathers. One gathers that the Bird of Paradise 
has not so far taken kindly to domestication, and 
that the only arguments which have hitherto induced 
it to make over to the lords of creation the golden 
treasure with which it has been dowered by Providence 
are those of the shot-gun and the blowpipe. The 
ostrich, however, has shown himself more amenable, 
and responds to civilising influences well-nigh as 
spontaneously as the barnyard fowl. Feed the brute, 
and you can pluck his best tail feathers and welcome. 
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Having brought in the ostrich, I cannot take leave 
of him without a passing notice of the experiments 
made in the island shortly' before the war with a 
\’iew to finding out whether the domesticated African 
species was likely to breed in Ceylon if so encouraged, 
thus opening another source of revenue to the Colony. 
Once indeed tliese seemed in a fair way to succeed. 
The well-known German firm of Hagenbeck, iden- 
tified through generations with the commercial side 
of zoology, owned in Colombo in the days when 
such acthdties were permitted to their countrymen a 
kind of “ dump ” for the reception of all manner of 
wild beasts from the Orient. I have seen, for instance, 
in the Hagenbeck bungalow compound, snarling tiger- 
cubs and contemplative tapirs from the Federated 
Malay States, sleek black panthers and morose 
anthropoid apes from Borneo, giant pythons, shambling 
bears and leopards tame as cats from the Ce}don 
forests, disporting themselves in more or less of 
amity in neighbouring cages. Somewhere about 1912 
or so the brothers imported a number of African 
ostriches and encouraged them to start a nursery. 
A dozen or so of eggs were duly laid, of whose protec- 
tion it was thought wiser to relieve the mother-bird 
and make use of an incubator to ensure the required 
temperature of 102° Fahr. being maintained. This 
proved an unfortunate move, the natural cussedness 
of the attendant cooly having been left out of the 
count. Twice were the precious eggs allowed to 
cool down, and though a few puny chicks did ultimately 
emerge it was not unnatural that the briefest of lives 
was here their portion. The very first chick to appear 
had to be assisted in the process of breaking his shelly 
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and v/as obviously an}t}iing but a robust infant when 
he made his Ceylon debuts nor did it tal:e us by surprise 
when, despite careful nursing, Reginald, who had 
been thus named in honour of our new Colonial 
Secretar)', in these days Governor of Hong Kong, 
succumbed all too earl}* after a short and not very 
happy life of 48 hours, in the presence of his sponsors, 
!Mr. Hagenbeck’s lieutenant and myself. It was a 
mournful little funeral party that proceeded to conduct 
his obsequies with every mark of grief and respect. 
Even then v/e held it unlikely that three or four of 
Reginald’s brothers and sisters v/ho were due to arrive 
in a day or tvi-o would prove an)' better fitted to battle 
v.‘ith a hard world than their unfortunate little relative, 
v.'ho will, however, always be remembered as the 
veiy* first ostrich chick to open his eyes on the blue 
slues and waving palms of Ceylon. We did hope 
though that a healthy and sturdy brood might emerge 
from a later clutch which had been better tended, 
and counted that their chances of being reared success- 
fully were rosier for the fact that lucerne, v.*hich is 
the ostrich chick’s substitute for Glaxo, had been 
reported procurable from one or two districts 
up countr}'. 

Those hopes were vain. No more Ceylon-bred 
ostriches have ever seen the light. 

I see that my only snake story so far is about a 
Tic polonga, v.'ho has in truth an evil disposition 
even among serpents, though not more so than his 
cousin. Tic karav:ela. Of the cobra, common 
throughout the low-country and not seldom to be 
met with even now in suburban compounds of Colombo, 
though to rouse his anger is to court catastrophe, 
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and hje has even been known to chase officious and 
medd esome mcm-sahibs round their own bungalows, 
many legends are in circulation as to his natural 
magnanimity and good sense. Even the Mahavansa 
has a tale to the cobra’s credit. 

It chanced one day that the good King Buddhadasa, 
a pious succourer of all sick and sorrowful, founder 
of innumerable hospitals and asylums, miraculous 
healer of rheumatic or tuberculous monks and women 
in travail, or such as having eaten frog-spawn by 
accident engendered large and voracious batrachians 
which gnawed at their host’s brains until extracted 
by tlie King’s art, who likewise angled cunningly 
for a chance-swallowed serpent by dangling a baited 
line wthin the sufferer’s gullet, the inmate rising 
to the first cast and being adroitly landed, this royal 
philanthropist and miracle-monger I say, encountered 
a large king-cobra stretched supine on an anthill 
by the roadside, displaying for the sympathy of 
passers-by a dreadful tumour in the neighbourhood 
of his diaphragm. “ The great and good King 
concluded that the cobra was suffering from some 
complaint. Accordingly he descended from his 
elephant and, approaching the distressed reptile, thus 
addressed him : ‘ I know the reason of thy coming. 
King-cobra. Unquestionably thou art highly gifted ; 
but as thou art also addicted to fits of rage on sudden 
impulse, I cannot touch thee to treat thy complaint. 
So what is to be done ? ’ Whereupon the cobra, 
perfectly pacified, put his head in a hole, and left 
only his body exposed. The King then opened the 
serpent’s belly, extirpated the tumour, applied effica- 
cious remedies, and closed the wound.” The patient’s 
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recovery being complete and instantaneous, his 
deliverer was moved (not perhaps without justice) 
to a soliloquy somewhat of the “ What a good boy 
am I ! ” order. “ My administration,” he reflected, 
“ must certainly be really excellent ; even the animal 
creation recognises that I am a most compassionating 
person.” The story finishes creditably to all con- 
cerned, for not to show himself ungrateful the snake 
left the scene for a moment to return with a fee 
commensurate with his benefactor’s services in the 
shape of a jewel of inestimable worth. Subsequently 
presented by the monarch to the abbots of Abhay- 
agiriya, this gem might have been seen for many years 
set cunningly as an eye for the great statue of the 
Lord Buddha, and one must fear that the sacred 
college were hard put to it to discover a worthy counter- 
part. 

Scant and scrappy notice is all that I have been 
able to give the python and iguana, the plebeian 
mud-turtle, who acquires a vicarious sanctity where 
he paddles in the moat of the Temple of the 
Tooth, but teems in the culverts of the metropolis 
till in times of monsoon spate he chokes the 
drains and causes the P.W.D. to blaspheme, where- 
after he is shot forth in a clambering, struggling 
avalanche of what seem decomposing coconuts 
endowed with life into the outfalls of the Beira Lake; 
nor can I dwell on the idiosyncracies of scorpion, 
centipede, flying cockroach, “ stink-bug ” (which 
describes him fully), of the firefly and the lantern 
beetle, or those grotesques, the stick and leaf insects. 
Of all such, certain of their manners and customs 
must be seen to be believed. There is one beast, 
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however, that I cannot bring myself to dismiss in 
less than a paragraph, and he is the cabragoya. 

Figure to yourself then a kind of land crocodile 
or monitor, a sort of giant lizard in fact, of amphibious 
habit, whose food is garbage and whose drink is 
mud, who never shows himself to passenger or globe- 
trotter, but will reveal his sluggish and mud-encrusted 
length (which may be six to eight feet) to the per- 
severing resident who in times of drought will seek 
liim out among the paddy lands and marshes where 
linger the last trickles of the lesser waterways, a kind 
of aquatic concentration camp for all the finny refugees 
of the neighbourhood. Here you can track your 
cabragoya by what appears to be the trail of ridged 
perambulator wheels in the mud, and you will come 
upon him squirming and slithering in some sequestered 
puddle. If you covet his skin, essay to kill him stone- 
dead with ball or swanshot in the head. Anything 
less will splatter off his armoured hide like dried 
peas. Only the outcast cooly will strip his noisome 
carcase even for a bribe of two rupees, but when 
cured the sldn of neck, chest, and belly is seen to 
be beautifully mottled and reticulated in black and 
greenish white, and among other exotics stands, I 
believe, at the moment high in favour with the Bond 
Street shoe-maker. 

They say in the villages that he lives for twenty 
years. Among all beasts he is the lowliest of the 
low in caste, and who touches his corpse cannot 
eat rice for seven days. He is such a vulgar fellow, 
in fact, that there’s none so low to do him reverence 
upon the whole roll-call of Ceylon’s fauna, and he 
comes rightfully at the very tail of my catalogue 
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Chapter Four 


The Coming of Vijaj^ 


S INHALA, the Sinhal^e, countr}' and people of the 
Lion, stiii beast the lion rampant as their national 
emblem, though there is no e'vidence of the king of 
beasts ever having been indigenous in the island, 
nor. to the best of my belief, in the adjoining districts 
of Southern India. There is a record of one or 
possibly tvro Ihing specimens having been introduced 
during Knox’s sojourn, presents probably from some 
foreign potentate to King Raja Sinho, an inveterate 
collector of curiosities of every description, and it 
is mere than likely thxat his predecessors imported 
other specimens for the royal menageries. Yet 
unusual as the sight of a iive lion vras and is to the 


Sinhalese, no derice figures more frequently in the 
ancient architc-cture, art, and legend of the island. 
The reason is not far to seek, for they are veritably 
the Children of the Lion if the Mahavansa legend 
is to be taken seriously, monldsh historians haring 
traced the royal line of Lanka back through many 
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dynasties to the offspring of an Indian princess and 
a species of super-lion whom she encountered on 
her travels after having run away from home. As 
told in the old Sinhalese chronicle, the story has both 
novelty and charm, and is certainly less repellent 
in motif than the perhaps equally ancient legend of 
our own land which relates how a fair and noble 
lady became enamoured of a pig. 

A King and Queen reigning in a far country had 
a little daughter, and at her birth they ordered the 
soothsayers to make divinations, for they looked for 
a fair and auspicious future for this lovely child. 
And drawing lines in the sand and making study 
of the stars they foretold that the child would grow 
up fairer than her mother, who was a most beautiful 
Princess and the only daughter of a King. But 
they prophesied that she would be wayward and 
troublesome, a prey to strange longings. “It is 
written in the sand,” they said, “ that thy daughter 
shall be bride to the King of Beasts.” And the 
child blossomed into a maiden lovelier than any in 
her father’s Kingdom, but capricious and wilful, 
and so desirous of admiration that for very shame 
her parents could not suffer her, and became cold 
to this Princess who did them so little honour. 

Having little pride in her kingly ancestry, the 
Princess fled one morning from her father’s palace, 
and desiring the joy of an independent life she joined 
a wandering caravan travelling to the Magadha 
country, and as none recognised her or sought to 
check her in her wild behaviour she was for a time 
perfectly happy. 
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One day, on the borders of the Lala country, 
a huge lion sprang out from the forest and felled 
the leader of the caravan with one blow of his paw. 
The travellers rushed hither and thither, mad with 
fright, and in a minute all had hidden themselves 
among the bushes. 

Quivering with excitement, the Princess peeped 
out from behind the trunk of a mango tree, where 
she had sprung when panic overtook her companions. 
She saw that the road was empty save for the dead 
man and the lion, w’ho W'ith one paw resting upon 
his prey raised his majestic head and roared like 
thunder. 

When she marked the lion’s noble mien, the massive 
symmetry of his limbs and his waving tail and kingly 
mane, a curious tremor shook the limbs of the Princess. 

At that moment the lion caught sight of her. 

Quitting his prey, he advanced towards her with 
dignified gait. His tail waved more gently, his ears 
were laid back, and his roaring ceased to shake the 
earth. Like a giant cat, he rubbed her knees with 
his velvety muzzle. 

Without fear, she stroked his silky mane, and beneath 
her touch the muscles of his shoulders twitched under 
his tawny skin. 

And the lion picked her up in his teeth without 
hurting her, as his mother had taught him how to 
do, and padded swiftly and without noise into the 
jungle. 

When she had dwelt a year in the lion’s cave, the 
Princess woke up one morning to find tw’o little 
babies crj'ing at her breast. 

She saw that the little boy was strong and healthy, 
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but that there was something odd about the shape 
of his hands and feet, so she called him Sihabahu, 
But the little girl’s fingers and toes were as perfectly 
modelled as her own, and she called her Sihasivali. 

And for sixteen years they lived in the cave. The 
lion brought them food and drink, and crouched 
beside them purring in the fierceness of his love. 

When the lion had gone hunting one morning, 
Sihabahu said : 

“ Why is it, dear mother, that you and our father 
are so different ? ” 

Then the Princess was very troubled, but she told 
her son all the story, even from the time when the 
soothsayers had made divinations, drawing lines 
in the sand. 

“ But why do we stay here ? ” said Sihabahu. 

“ Thy father has closed up the cave with a rock,” 
the Princess told him. 

Then Sihabahu sprang up, seized the rock and 
placed it on his shoulder, and so ran forth fifty 
leagues into the jungle and back in one day. 

The next time his father the lion went out hunting 
Sihabahu picked up the Princess and Sihasivali, 
spurned the rock away from the mouth of the cave 
with his foot, and bore mother and sister both with 
speed to a border village, many leagues from the 
cave. And as they went the three fashioned them- 
selves garments of leaves. 

Now there dwelt in the village a cousin of the 
Princess, being ruler of that province, whom, as 
they came forth from the jungle, they beheld while 
he sat giving judgments under a banyan tree. 

“ Who are these ? ” he asked his secretaries. 
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“ We are forest-folk,” said the Princess. 

“ You don’t look very civilised, certainly,” said the 
ruler of the province. And he commanded the 
village people to give these vagrants any of their old 
clothes that they could spare. 

When they had donned these, the Princess and 
her children appeared as if clad in the most gorgeous 
apparel. 

Then the ruler of the province ordered food to 
be offered to them on leaves as if they had been humble 
folk, and immediately the leaves were turned into 
platters of gold. 

I thought you said you were jungle-folk ?” said 
the ruler of the province. 

“ So we are,” said Sihasivali, for that was all 
she knew about it. 

” I suppose I’d better tell you,” said Sihabahu. 
“ She’s only a girl and doesn’t know anything, and 
my mother here seems to be ashamed of the whole 
business.” And then he told the ruler of the province 
^•he entire story, beginning with the soothsayers 
vho had drawn lines in the sand. 

“ Well, I never,” said the ruler of the province, 
^d then he looked at the Princess and saw that 
he was still very beautiful, ’and considering that 
he must be his cousin, he asked her to marry him. 
The two children were ^ven servants to wait upon 
hem, and plenty of pocket-money. 

While all this was going on the lion, having finished 
lis hunting, made speed back to the cave, craving 
or the fellowship of his loved ones. But he found 
he stone rolled away and the cave quite empty, 
^d he mourned bitterly for his family, especially 
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Sihabahu, of whom he was very proud. And 
wild with grief he ranged the whole country round 
searching for his lost ones. He came roaring through 
^^llagc after village, and everywhere men fled before 
him. 

And one came in haste to the King, saying : “ A 
lion ravages thy kingdom ; shield thy people, O 
King, in this extremity.” 

The King was too busy to go himself, but he sent 
a crier forth on an elephant’s back, proclaiming a 
rc\\*ard of a thousand pieces of gold to anyone who 
would slay the lion. But as none was enterprising 
enough to accept this oflicr the King had to raise 
the reward to two thousand pieces of gold, and then 
to three thousand. 

Though he was allowed plenty of pocket-money, 
Sihabahu always lost it at once in gambling with 
the youths who lounged in his stepfather’s courtyard, 
and when the King’s reward was proclaimed from 
the back of an elephant he was anxious to make 
trial for it, but his mother restrained him. When the 
reward was raised the first time she only kept him 
back vnth difficulty, and when the King made it 
three thousand pieces of gold, Sihabahu spoke 
rudely to his mother and ran out of the house. He 
ran all the way to the Capitol, where he kicked open 
the door of the royal treasury and took the three 
thousand pieces at once, because he thought the 
King might change his mind. 

Then he asked to be taken before the ICing, who, 
impressed by his strength and boldness, offered 
him half the lungdom if he could succeed in 
vanquishing the lion. 
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And Sihabahu went swiftly forth from the city 
towards the cave. 

From afar the lion where he lay at the mouth of 
his cave saw his son coming swiftly through the 
jungle, and purring with love he leapt to greet him 
and fawn upon him. But Sihabahu’s greeting was 
an arrow that came speeding swiftly from his bow. 
So great was the lion’s tenderness towards his son 
that the arrow rebounded from his forehead and fell at 
the boy’s feet, and so it happened a second time with a 
second arrow that Sihabahu sped against his father. 
Then the tenderness of the lion towards the boy 
was changed to wrath, and when Sihabahu sped 
a third arrow against the lion it pierced his body, 
and the lion writhed on the sand before the cave 
and died, yet his death came about more by great 
grief than by reason of the arrow. 

Then Sihabahu smote off the head of the lion 
with the mane and bore it to the Capitol. There 
he found that the King had already lain dead seven 
days, and the ministers offered him the Kingdom. 

The sequel to this very remarkable narrative, 
if we are to go on believing the Mahawansa, was 
that when the ministers offered Sihabahu the kingdom 
he decided on thinking the matter over that he did 
not particularly want one, at least not that kingdom 
anyhow. He took then what must be regarded as 
the very proper course of handing it over to his mother’s 
second husband, he being a much more presentable 
consort than his predecessor, and taking with him 
his sister Sihasivali, he journeyed thence to the land 
of his birth, and there founded the mighty city of 
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Siliapura, and about it he built many villages. In 
the fullness of time he chose a wife, and she bore 
him twin sons sixteen times. The eldest of the 
thirty-two sons was called Vijaya, but from a boy 
he grew up ill-mannered and turbulent, though his 
twin-brother, Sumitla, was mild and gentle in his 
bearing. 

“ Chastise thy son, O King,” urged the people. 

But as Vijaya grew to man’s estate there was no 
holding him. He broke every law of the realm 
with impunit}*, and boasted about it afterwards. 

'riic people groaned and murmured against his 
intolerable deeds of violence, and the boldest among 
them said to the King : 

” Slay thy son, O King ! ” 

Whereupon Sihabahu laid a plan to take and disarm 
his turbulent son Vijaya, and with him seven hundred 
ruffians who hailed the Prince as their leader, and 
went about armed with weapons to do his bidding. 
When the King had caused half their heads to be 
shaved he set them forth upon the sea in boats, and 
with many perils by the way the tide bore them to 
the shores of Lanka, the isle of sweet odours. 

Now on that same self-same day the Guide of 
the World disposed himself to pass into his Nirvana 
between the twin-like Sala trees. 

When he who has the five eyes, the Conqueror, the 
incomparable, had lived eighty-four years and fulfilled 
all his duties in the world, then between the twin- 
like Sala trees, on the day of full moon in the month 
Vesakha, was the light of the universe extinguished. 
And lying there on the bed of his Nirvana, the 
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Guide of the v* cr!d spohe tiuto Isidrs, Hiug cf the 

#!* i--« 05 ^ * 

‘* To-dsr is cc'ne 'Mxsrz. z rslisut urirce. to L.^:ihs. 

<0 ^ ^ * tm. • 

from the country of Lds, rdth seren hundred cf 
his soldiers. Protest O Xyord of the Gods, 

end thst islsud ~hers h.e set foot.'* 

‘tThereupoii Indra. the Lord of Gods, carted out 
of respect the gnsrdiEUship cf Lsuhs.. most lorelj 
cf islands, to Tishnii, the god "ho is in colour hhe 
the blue lotus. 

And cuicHv hving through the air the blue ^od 

his men drevr up th^ bests on the shore. 

So the blue god sat doom at the foot of a tree in 
the guise of a ^.-sneering monh, and stmightTmv 
Traja’s men esme croording a'&out him. 

Tell us, gooc monn. sam one, n tnere ne 
food and drink upon this island, for s-roefulh.' “e 
hunger and thirst.'** 

TeH us "hether there be men here or deo'ils.** 
said another. “ for ore have passed narroo-lr through 
manv perils.*'* 

'* Tell us the name cf this island.** s^d ^ *hird, 
“for temnest and foods hare home us from cur 

Then the blue god told them that the name of the 
island or^s Lanka, loveb' and blessed. Food-*'* 
he declared- ** and dd-"!' vou orill £nd in ah*md?uce, 
but of men there are none here, nor orill suo dangers 
arise for oour undomg.*’ 

Tihereupon he sininkled orater on them from his 
boorl, and oround a thread ah-out the hand of each 
as a talisman against the noorer of demons. *rhen 
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he vanished into the air. And in his place stood a 
demon in the form of a dog. 

Vijap told his men not to take any notice of the dog. 

But one of them argued with himself after this 
fashion : “ No smoke without a fire,” he said, “ and 
no dog without a village. Save wild dogs only, 
who will not stand and sniff the robes of strangers. 
Moreover, in all villages one finds food and drink.” 
So he ran after the dog. 

Now the dog was a ser\’ant of Kuvanna, Queen 
of the Demons, to whose feet he led the truant, 
where she sat spinning, after the manner of a woman 
hermit, under a tree that cast its shade beside a lotus 
pond. 

When the man saw the pond he threw himself 
upon the ground and drank long draughts of the 
cool water, and then jumped in and laved his body 
in its freshness. Afterwards he gathered lotus buds 
and shaped a great leaf into a cup, and was for bearing 
it away to case his friends’ thirst, and show them what 
an enterprising young fellow he was. 

But the woman hermit stopped spinning and said : 

“ Stay ! Thou art my prey.” 

And the young man stood, as the saying is, rooted 
to the spot. 

The demon queen would have liked p eat him, as 
she had rather counted on being able to do. But then 
she had known nothing about the magic thread. 
She tried to coax him to give it up. 

” Give me the thread, brave soldier.” 

But the young man was not altogether without 
discretion. 

Kuvanna was furiously angry, and by a concen- 
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trzted eSbrt of vrill-poiiver she mansged to seize the 
3 'oung mgn and throir him, despite his protestations, 
into a conveniently adjacent chasm. 

Discipline vras not particularly good among "Vijaya’s 
soldiers, and in some vraj3 they were very like sheep. 
So b^'-and-by it happened that the siz hundred and 
ninety-nine others all found themselves bemoaning 
their fate in hlie wise at the bottom of the chasm. 

Now Vijaya was a truly great captain, and therefore 
solicitous for his men’s welfare. Finding himself 
alone upon the shore he gathered up his sword, bow, 
battle-aze, spear, and shield. Nor of these weapons 
did he cast aside any one, for a great captain will 
ensure all possible precautions upon such an adventure. 

Presently he reached the lotus pond, fair to look 
upon. He beheld also a hermit-woman, old and 
ugly, but of his soldiers not even the print of their 
feet. Wherefore, being a sagacious captain, his mind 
misgave him concerning the guile and knavery 
that lies in all women. Yet to Kuvanna, who con- 
tinued to spin, he spoke fairh*. 

“ Lady,” he asked, “ hast thou not seen my men ? ” 

“ ^Wiat wantest thou with thy people. Prince ? ” 
she answered, “ Drink thou, and bathe.” 

“ So she Imows my rank,” thought Vijaya. " Proof 
enough that she is a demon.” For he was a sagacious 
prince. 

Dexterously he plucked his bow from among the 
armourT.' that swrung about his loins and rushed 
upon Kuvanna, catching her with the bowstring 
about the neck. Then, seizing her long hair with 
his left hand, he lifted his sword in the right, shouting 
terribh/ the while : 
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" My men ! Slave, give me hack my men, or I 
pul an end lo thy deviln.*.” 

Kuvanna could do nothing hut plead for her life, 
wliich she did very eloquently. She promised the 
Prince a kingdom, and even offered to marry him. 

But Vijaya, who through vicissitudes of fortune 
had acquired foresight, hound Kuvanna by the 
most icrrihlc oaths and conjurations not to hctr.iy 
him. Whom also, when these charges were laid 
upon her, he commanded only lo bring thither his 
men with all speed. 

.'\nd one after another each w.as jerked forth out 
of the chasm, till all the seven hundred .stood before 
him. 

" These soldiers must be hungry’,” said Vijaya. 

With her tlistaff Kuvanna struck the ground at 
their feel, revealing a civern holding vast stores 
of rice and many rich cargoes of the ships belonging 
lo mariners whom she had devoured during many 
years. 

The soldiers needed no command from their 
captain to set immediately about preparing curries 
and other sumptuous dishes, laying the same before 
Vijaya. 

Now this prince was a very gallant captain, and 
one moreover not apt to bear malice overlong, so 
he very’ politely invited Kuvanna to sit down and 
join him in his repast, of which with his own hands 
he served her the best portions. Moreover he gave 
the signal to his men that they also should satisfy 
their hunger. 

Intrigued beyond measure both by the Prince’s 
appearance and behaviour, Kuvanna bethought her 
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of what promises she had made, and how she might 
effect some requital for treatment so far beyond 
her merits. 

Being a demon and no mortal, she was able without 
difficulty to cast off the unpleasing form and habili- 
ments that she had assumed, and to take upon herself 
the lovely shape of a maiden in the flower of her 
youth, adorned with rare jewels and ornaments. 
Also she caused the demons, her subjects, to erect 
instantly a rich and elegant pavilion, marvellously 
furnished in fit manner with couches, draperies, and 
precious vessels. This she did while the Prince 
was meditating for a few moments, having eaten 
of the dishes and drunk cool water from the spring. 

And when Vijaya raised his eyes, Kuvanna advanced 
in the beautiful and gracious guise of a maiden of 
sixteen years, and the Prince, well pleased, stood 
up and raised her hand, saluted her, and passed with 
her under the gorgeous canopy, and all the soldiers 
made their encampment in the surrounding forest, 
and the bridal feast continued far into the night. 

When the great King Vijaya knew that his days 
were numbered he sent messengers bearing a letter 
to his brother Sumitta. ** For,” he said, “ I am 
old and all my sons are dead.” And Sumitta’s 
queen had born him three lusty sons, great in war 
and in hunting. When he had heard the letter, 
Sumitta learned how his brother was troubled on 
his death-bed for the welfare of his own people and 
for his realm of Lanka, beauteous and greatly favoured. 
And having pondered the matter, Sumitta called to 
his three sons. 
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“ I also, my dear ones,” he said, ” am old, even 
ns the great King my brother, and to the lot of one 
of you must fall the lordship of Lanka, the island of 
grateful perfumes. Choose now among you.” 

The two elder Princes considered this counsel 
in their hearts, but P.anduvasudeva, youngest of 
the three, leapt up and saluted the ICing. 

“ I will go thither,” he said. 

" Be it so,” answered the King. And orders 
were given for ihirtj'-two sons of ministers to accom- 
pany the Prince on his journey, in the guise of 
wandering monks. And with a fair wind they came 
to Lanka, where holy men from the capital received 
them with great respect, for of this coming of 
Panduvasudeva the soothsayers had foretold. But 
because the Prince had chosen as yet no consort 
they delayed the full ceremony, though yielding him 
all prerogatives of Kingship. 

Now in those days it fell out that on the further 
side of Ganges a King founded a city and begat 
seven sons and one daughter, fair of form and eagerly 
wooed. So radiant and exquisite a maiden was 
she that you would have thought her a woman made 
of gold, and for love of her the Kings of seven countries 
sent gifts to her father’s court. But being neither 
of firm will nor strong mind, and now, moreover, 
having no wife to manage the affair for him, the 
King hustled his daughter on shipboard with thirty- 
two girl friends to amuse her, and launched the ship 
on the Ganges. 

” Now,” he said, ” whosoever can, let him take 
my daughter.” 

Then he went back to his apartments and finished 
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the poem that he had been vrriting when the gifts 
arrived from the Seven Kings. He told his sons 
that he had consulted the soothsayers, who had assured 
him that a sea voyage would be just the thing for 
their sister. 

Meanwhile a favouring wind carried the Princess 
and her companions straight to the shores of Lanka, 
the odorous isle. There were no men on board, 
so they packed up all their best clothes, and the}" 
stepped ashore robed like nuns. 

Fortunately they met a soothsayer almost at once. 

“ How many are there of you ? ” he asked the 
Princess. 

“ Thirty-three altogether,” she said. 

“ That’s right,” said the soothsayer. “ This way, 
please.” And he conducted the party by a quick 
and easy route to the capital, where Panduvasudeva 
and his thirt}"-two friends were still making high- 
brow conversation with the holy men, and beginning 
to get a little bored. 

However, the arrival of the Princess and her 
retinue put everything right. They all got married 
the same afternoon, and lived happily for a long 

time afterwards. 

• ••••• 

So charming in their naivete and freshness, so 
remarkable for their artistic and literary merit, are 
any number of the tales which abound in the Sinhalese 
chronicles with some pretensions to authenticity, 
first and foremost of which stands the Mahavansa, 
that one wonders why many of the noisiest claimants 
to Sinhalese autonomy appear not to have been at 
the pains to familiarise themselves with the best 
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of these national classics, preferring rather to support 
their demands to be allowed to go their own way 
without European interference on the thoroughly 
bad evidence of apocryphal and fantastic legends 
of which many are of the most recent growth. An 
ingenious perversion of a passage in Knox, for 
instance, remains in general currency to this day, 
and though its falsity is exposed in print about once 
a week, will apparently never be scotched. No one 
wants to minimise the vanished glories of the Lion 
race, which were quite remarkable enough not to 
need exaggeration, and it is surely allowable to dissent 
from the view that such vanishing synclironised with 
or was brought about by the advent of the Western 
invader. One hopes, in fact, that if the Government, 
as now newly constituted with an added weight of 
Ceylonese opinion in both Legislature and Executive, 
will encourage the State schools to make the teaching 
of Sinhalese history even in an elementary form a 
compulsory adjunct to the curriculum of knowledge 
imparted to the young idea of all indigenous com- 
munities, future generations may be led to avoid 
a multitude of pitfalls into which the present craze 
for reform, accompanied as it is by an almost universal 
and devouring eagerness to augment the volume of 
verbiage which “ reformers ” of every degree are 
spouting alike from Press and platform, has led quite 
a number of more or less eminent people, the distinc- 
tion of whose public services hitherto has justified 
detached observers in expecting their utterances to 
be marked at least by some general form of respect 
for the truth. But when Ceylonese leaders of 
admittedly distinguished calibre who are as a rule 
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careful in these matters add the weight of their testi- 
mony to the perpetration of a series of glaring inaccu- 
racies that might well have been imagined so palpable 
as not to call for exposure, something more than a 
nebulous doubt is raised in one’s mind as to the 
degree of all-round improvement attained by Ceylon 
since the presumably golden age of a hundred years 
ago, when Sir Alexander Johnstone made his ven- 
flattering observations. Whenever, for instance, a 
public meeting is held in the island at which the 
present fitness of the Sinhalese people to be self- 
governing comes up for discussion, the most extra- 
ordiaarv* claims are made, a favourite one being that 
the population of the place under the golden pre- 
European regime was in the neighbourhood of 
fifo* millions. Such a fact, if it were a fact, implies 
a population with a density of 2,000 to the square 
mile in the then inhabited parts of Ceylon. 

There now arises the question as to what these teeming 
millions lived upon, but the fertile fancw of the new 
school of historico-politicians skilfiilly eludes all rocks 
such as this, that may happen to be strewn in the course 
of the barque of their fancy. It seems the phantom 
milh'ons li%*ed, as their descendants do or did until 
yesterday, on rice, and they actually grew so much 
of it that they were able to export it in large quantities 
to foreign parts. Yet in no known ancient or medisr/al 
work of Sinhalese poetry, histoiy, or religion is there 
an}' record whatever of the export of rice to foreign 
countries. That the island once grew enough for 
its 0 V .71 population may be true, and' conversely it 
may not ; that the negligible population of the jMaldive 
Islands not only possibly but probably looked to 
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Ceylon for the small supplies required of a cereal 
to whose production their ow sterile soil was unsuited 
is not only possible but quite probable. One can 
hardly call such a traffic, however, “the export of large 
quantities” of Ceylon’s “surplus”to foreign countries. 

Take again the reiterated eulogies of the Indian 
“ panchayats ” and the implied argument that their 
virtues were transcended by the village councils 
of Ceylon. There is nothing about the panchayats 
to call for remark, unless it be their singular failure 
to prove themselves of the slightest real benefit 
to the Indian masses. Their proceedings could 
only have been chronicles of small beer, and while 
they may perhaps have enabled communal works 
to be executed with despatch they existed contem- 
poraneously with the blackest tyranny. Time cannot 
stale, however, nor custom wither, the reforming 
experts’ zest for a particularly fallacious comparison, 
and again and again there is dinned into the public’s 
cars the whole wearisome sequence of electors and 
elected from wllages, via districts, to the fountain 
head of Government, a veritable pyramid of Village, 
District, and Supreme Councils culminating in, of 
all things, an elected head. This ingenious piece 
of historical misrepresentation is in direct contra- 
diction to every narrative of royal succession in the 
Mahavansa and all other authentic or legendary 
chronicles of Ceylon. The tag about washing off 
a Sinhalese ploughman’s dirt and finding him fit 
to be a King was not uttered by Knox in approval 
of the Sinhalese, but was quoted by him, not with 
approval, as a boast made by the people of two 
counties only, Udunuwara and Yatanuwara, “ where 
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there are such eminent persons of the Hondrezs rani;."' 
Yet so it gos on, one orator catchy up the light!}* 
uttered inaccuracies of a predecessor, there is an 
efHorescence of the lie in print, and the mischie^'ous 
falsehood becomes not onl}* ineradicably engraved 
UDon the pemeiralm mentis of every half-educated 
fanatic in the island, but is constantly perpetuated 
by the educated minority from whom one might at 
Ic-ast have looted for the verification of attempted 
historical arguments. 

Peculiar as was the dramatic fitness of Knox’s 


ploughman to point a moral and adorn a tale, one 
fears that this amiable yokel, counted out of the ring 
as he is for the nonce, 'vvill only too shortly rise again in 
all the pristine vigour of his appeal to masses and classes 
alike, for Lord Milner, IVIr. Winston Churchill, and 
Lord Curzon in their day, and now probably the Duke 
of Devonshire, have presumably been left to admire his 
impressiveness in blissful ignorance of his real nature. 

One reformer, the intriguing fact about vrhom 
being that he was not a Sinhalese but a Tamil (whose 
forebears in ancient Sinhalese history played a part 
analogous to that of Attila’s Huns), perpetrated an 
amusing wriggle when pressed by his critics to produce 
liitra scripia in proof of his claim that the population 
of Ceylon once amounted to 40,000,000. The critics 
were informed th.at they ought to have known that 
he had in his mind a Cevlon whose Western shores 
stretched as far as Madagascar. This was a con- 
cession on lines of truly Oriental generosity, and not 
to be outdone the critics expressed their vdllingness 
cheerfully to admit a hypothetical population of 


even 400,000,000 for the ne’.v Atlantis, leaving the 
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argumcnis bearing upon the fitness for reform of 
Ceylon, as it is known in the twentieth ccntiirj', pre- 
cisely where they were before the phantom 40,000,000 
were conjured into being by the rhetorical arts of 
the speaker referred to. For these, it seems, are 
simply matters of oratory and rhetoric, .after all. 
To quote the Sinhalese press in support of the 
40,000,000 theory : " Mr. Blank has heard the state- 
tnruf, perhaps he has read it in some historical record ; 
at anv rate, he knew that his audience was familiar 
with it. .'\nd he used the fact rhctoric.ally.” The 
italics, as the saying goes, arc mine. For purposes 
of oratory and rhetoric, of course, a statement is as 
good as a fact. That is precisely wh.it was complained 
of. 'riiere are still further absurdities in the special 
pleading of Mr. Blank’s disciples of a character that 
it seems almost idle to quarrel with. The contention 
of his critics that the mounl.iinous portions of the 
island were never opened up by the ancient dwellers 
of Lanka is characterised as “ plainly false.” Why ? 
The Veddahs appear to supply the answer. Is it 
really suggested that these supremely unsophistiaitcd 
jungle-dwellers or their p.ila:olithic progenitors could 
ever have been induced to ” open up ” the leafy 
fastnesses whose very remoteness and inaccessibility 
was their main safeguard from the depredations of 
more advanced and aggressive races ? And what 
sort of a ” city ” was it that throve on the top of 
Sigiriya, this ” seat of Empire where pride and pleasure 
and pomp had their dwelling ” ? No more, indeed, 
than the last stronghold of an outlaw and a parricide, 
erected deliberately upon the site most difficult of 
access from the centres of a civilisation outraged 
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by its criminal founder, whose “ empire ” was lucky 
to last a bare fifteen years or so. 

It would be unfair to suppress the fact that certain 
ohiter dicta of the late Sir Emerson Tennent when 
superficially considered appeared to give support 
to their claim, and were put forward to this intent 
by the advocates of the 40,000,000 m3rth. What 
exactly did Sir Emerson say ? Briefly, that while 
in no single instance do the Ceylon chronicles mention 
the precise population of the island, “ it must at one 
time have been both dense and prodigious.” Warming 
to his subject, the eminent author of “ Ceylon ” 
in two volumes (not a professed history) later takes 
a bold leap from the general to the particular, and 
says that it must have been at least ten times as great 
as it was in 1859. No authorities, no exact train 
of reasoning, it must be noted, but pure surmise, 
worldng up through an exhilarating sequence of 
Gibbonesque periods to a bold chancing, shall one 
put it, of the historical arm. Sir Emerson says : 
“ It must have been,” and there we are. It is magni- 
ficent, but it is not logic. The fact really is that 
Sir Emerson, distinguished ornament of his age as he 
was, did not possess the historical mind, no 
uncommon deficiency in authors as we are so often 
reminded. He was too truly a child of his day. 
The Victorian epoch was, alack, and not to put too 
fine a point upon it, a period par excellence of loose 
thinking and fine writing. It was fashionable in 
those days of our grandfathers to find one’s self 
impelled to grandiose if vague speculations about 
one’s fellow-men, or one’s ancestors, or posterity, 
when at gaze upon the panorama of nature or the 
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visible evidences of the work of men’s hands, ancient 
or modern. Rhapsodies among ruins were then 
particularly the^ vogue. Nineveh and Baalbec acted 
regularly like sparks on tinder, and tourist note-books 
of the ’fifties positively bristled with the word 
“ Ichabod.” But the science of Archaeology as we 
understand it was developed later. 

Another European witness quoted was a Mr. 
Vincent, apparently an Indian Forest Officer, who 
visited the island in the ’eighties and made a report 
on Ceylon’s forest administration in which he incor- 
porated the theory that the greater part of Ceylon’s 
" virgin ” forest was not virgin at all, because the 
same sort of jungle that now conceals the ruins, 
say, of Anuradhapura, exists in a number of other 
places where the seeker after buried cities will draw 
nothing but blanks. I'his seems an engaging and 
ingenious theory, but somehow fails to carry conviction. 
Supplementary contentions were that in certain aspects 
of civilisation the ancient Sinhalese were ahead of all 
European competitors. Might he be kindly informed, 
asked Mr. Blank, whether any European nation had 
yet discovered a method of producing mural paintings 
that will retain their pristine intensity of colourings 
for 2,000 years ? Certainly he could. It was no 
trouble. The mural decorations of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum would be found not to lose by com- 
parison with the masterpieces of Dambooll, whose 
antiquity, according to expert archaeological opinion, 
is very much less than that claimed, in fact two hundred 
years would be nearer the mark than two thousand. 
His critics were further entreated to deny at their 
peril the fact that the Sinhalese prepared and polished 
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steel some centuries ago in a manner which vras dis- 
covered in Europe only last century. There is without 
doubt evidence to show that the Sinhalese had a 
very pretty knack in burnishing the outside of gun- 
barrels. Conversely, it has been alvrays understood 
that the outstanding advance in the manufacture 
of European fire-arms during the last century was 
concerned with the insides of such barrels, and that 
the resulting improvement in the range and accuracy 
of the order of weapons under review was sufficient 
to call for remark. 

Other contributors to an animated debate in the 
Ceylon press which arose out of the 40,000,000 
claim concentrated on attempted proof of the rice 
export theory. In support one (Tamil) correspondent 
quoted an unnamed “ Tamil classic of 1,800 years 
ago.” It v.*as pointed out to him that no Tamil 
work of such an age is authenticated. He referred 
to a Chola monarch’s capital at the mouth of the 
River Cauvery. No doubt the traditional Kaven- 
pattanam was intended. This city no longer exists, 
and all accounts of it are merely legendary. No 
Chola ruler ever sazo the Himalayas, much less con- 
quered so far as their borders, whither this corres- 
pondent asserted that Karikal led his victorious 
armies, and is ” said ” to have planted his tiger 
standard. Of this monarch another poet, name 
adduced for once, says, but makes no attempt to 
prove, that in the markets of the royal capital 
there was exhibited among other rarities “ food 
from Ham (Ceylon).” The actual Tamil word used, 
which presumably meant “food” and not produce, 
V, is orruiitid to be particularised by this writer ; yet 
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rice on his own showinj: wns fo prcvnlcnt in Tanjorc 
as noi lo have been required lo be imported. 'J'bal 
coconuts may have lK*cn exported is quite probable, 
but it imisi be repeated that Sinbalesc chronicles 
are entirely silent repardinp the export either of this 
commf)dity or of rice. India certainly took elephants 
from Cevlon in these and later davs, scarcclv for food 
however. Parenthetically it mipht be observed that 
tlie natives of Ireland were accustomed until late 
years to live f)n potatoes and export Irish bacon to 
the mainland of linpland, where it enjoyed an exceeding 
popularity. War-time restrictions on shipping inter- 
fered with the trafiic, with the result that the Irish ac- 
qtiired the habit ofeatlitg ihcirown bacon, which is now 
practically unobtainable Hast of Rt. George’s Channel. 

But this is a digression. The real point is that 
writers of letters and makers of speeches cannot 
hope to succeed in proving their theories by 
phrases clipped here and there from the Ramayana 
or similarly nebulous romances. Who, for instance, 
would seriously put forward the Hxcalibur episode 
from our own Hnglish Morte d’-'\rthtir in proof of 
the contention that rustless steel was invented by 
the ancient Britons ? Why do the adherents of the 
rice export theory not explore the more or less authentic 
chronicles in support of their case ? Of these iJierc 
are at least six, i.e., the Mahavansa, the Naren- 
dracharitavaloka Pradipikawa, the Nikaya Sangrahawa, 
the Pujawalij'a, the Rayawaliya, and the Rajaratna- 
Icarana. None of these liowcver will, one fears, 
lend much weight to their arguments. Another 
participant in the debate raised the interesting but 
purely academic point that the inhabitants of sueh 
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2 _c £nci tsi'i 

VMr^:S^ri 2 .tA incjzTj com to nee, ivhich the*/ 
£crr.:tteciv groT/ in Ecdhion to the^e crop-, gj; 
are mtcrally only too v.-illing to seil. Do'Aotle? 
there A*ere corre-ponding hmtgr.cee :n ano-ient time 
of looah'tie"; that produced more nee than cool 
readily be corj-umed on the opo't, but th:= goes no *?.'£ 
tov/ards proving tr-st it '-vas exported from tr.e islanc 
To leave the rice quesdon and retijm for a rnomer 
to the other contention about population, and admittin 
the contin^ene*.' that at some ueriod in the rerr.ot 
p;a-t a c/m:tineTit, or a criain of islands, stretche 
from the present V/estem shores of Cer/Ion to, sav. 


-Madagasear, tnat continent or tnose islands r/ere 
not Cevlon. and such territories v/ere certainlv not 
iniiabited by r.’ho are a rni/rture of Gujarati 

pc'^plc v.'ith the original yalddiua, pius a large inter- 
rninture of fiouth Indian Dravidian, tvith a fmAri 
of probably at least t*.vo other Ar/zn tribes -.vhom 
the invaders of the fifth centuro' B.C. looked dovm 
upon as inferior to themselves in ojlture. Of these 
the sur.‘iving remnants are to be found in the Veddahs, 
and those v.ho v.'ould seek to identify such a prirniti’/e 
type *.v;tn empire-building or the founding of osties 
v.'ould be sveiJ advised to acquire a little elementars' 
information from some such tvork as that of Lubbock 
on Pre-hivtoric Times. The earliest real indication of 
the s:xe of Orsion in historical times is to be found 
in Ptolemy, svho gives, in the second centurs' B.C., 
Cimensions for tne i.slana alrnoot icentical v/itn tnose 
no'.v bearing the imprimatitr of the .Sur.'e*/OT-Generars 
Department. .As to the ten, tsventv, fortv milliods 
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by the island in the Golden Age, one may assume 
either that it did or that it did not exist at the time 
Ceylon was colonised by the race described in the 
Mahavansa as Sinhalese. In the former case, it 
must have been quickly wiped out, for innumerable 
references occur to the fact that vast stretches of 
the country were undeveloped in the succeeding 
few centuries. This is clear from the great importance 
attached to the erection of new irrigation works in 
those days, evidenced by numerous references to 
the building of tanks and channels in the pages of 
the Mahavansa. If the historically uneducated mind 
is to assert that the country was densely populated 
before the days of irrigation one must retire from 
the argument, and note merely in passing that before 
irrigation the country was capable of supporting 
perhaps five to the square mile. What initiated 
the whole discussion on these matters was a plea for 
the teaching of elementary Sinlialese histoiy in Ceylon 
schools, and everything said subsequently by those 
anxious to disprove the arguments in favour strengthens 
the conviction that the new generation ought to 
receive some such instruction on systematic lines. 
Failing this, the young Ceylonese idea is left a prey 
to sheer bounce and “ rhetoric.” It seems too late 
to knock sense into the heads of most of the present 
generation of fable-mongers, whose imperviousness 
to the appeals of ordinary common sense leaves them 
not only hugging to their bosoms but advertising 
from the house-tops myths suggestive of that delightful 
fancy about the moon being made of green cheese, 
and adducing in support evidence thereof just about 
as trustworthy as Mother Goose’s Nursery Rliymes. 
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Sto!i£S in tns 


I COLjlD r.o more crz~ yo-i z. map cf the buHe: 
cities c: Ce'.*!on than I could nu. vet tc 


Anuradhapura have I made mv pilgrimage, bv 
fortune meeting at the joumev's end vrith an incom- 
parable cicerone, vrho hnovrs more of the lost cities 
than anv other Is'.dng man ever vrill hnov, for has 
he not pored and pottered among these stones since 
ever he came dovm from Cambridge, nred vdth the 
red-hot zeal c: the bom archsoiogist ? A tithe, 
perhaps, of the harrest of this vero* labour cf love 
inas been garnered ana cooheted — dro* bones cf 
facts orJy — ^in the oStcial chronicles. The rest I 
tahe it dies vdth him, for he is an old man novr, and 
a blight seems to rest on the labours of tb 
have piched up the spade vrhere he dropped 
vrhat he told m.e as I sat open-eared in the verandah 
c: nn jungle cungajov-, as ne pnotea m.e irom stone 
to stone in the nearby forest, from tumbled moniish 
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from rock-hewn bath to boslcy tumulus beneath 
whose verdure one traced the broken outlines of 4 
thupa of brick and stone the size of Primrose Hill, 
was so much magic. I regret to say that I cannot 
tell you where to look for anything, either here, in 
the forest-grown streets of that great city that was 
the metropolis of Lanka in its prime, or at Polonarruwa, 
capital of its still splendid decadence. But the old 
man’s talk, as I have said, was just magic in one’s 
ears, and what he showed me of these dead bones 
mouldering beneath their green shroud of forest 
was a wonder that thrills me whenever memory lingers 
on it, and will still thrill me when I am as old a man 
(if ever) as that kind and learned scholar who strove 
out of the Idndness of his heart to lighten the outer 
fringes of my ignorance. 

What can there be the other side of Palk Strait, 
what among the stones of old Delhi of the Moguls, 
or the tawdry litter of the South, what even among 
the sand-blown cones of Gizeh, the dull cubes, 
lozenges, and basaltic totem-poles of Memphis, 
Thebes, or Karnak, to touch the holy ruins of 
Anuradhapura, jungle-swathed skeleton of the holy 
city of the North, say rather twenty cities superimposed 
through the centuries over an area of two hundred 
square miles ? Here, built by men’s hands, stands 
gigantic bell-shaped ” dagobas ” as big as the dome 
of St. Paul’s, forest trees and verdure rooted in the 
joints of their masonry deceiving all but the eye of 
the arehaeologist into deeming them but giant 
malformations of the living roek. 

Carved and fluted pillars and cornices, huge semi- 
circular “ moonstones ” that are so dominant a feature 
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of ancient Sinhalese architecture, graven ^vith birds 
and beasts, bathing pools car\’^ed from the rock in 
the semblance of an opening lotus bud, palaces of 
kings and monasteries of Buddhist monks, all scattered 
and fallen awry, lie prone and huddled beneath league 
upon league of malarial jungle. 

Not that I would argue, mark you, that the work 
of these long-dead architects, sculptors, and town- 
planners transcended that of their Egyptian or 
Babylonian fore-runners or contemporaries. Save 
in the rarest instances their art never flowered and 
burgeoned, never ripened even far above the primitive. 
Its very primitiveness lacks the “ guts,” to use a 
full-blown but expressive vulgarism, even of the 
savage Ethiop or Polynesian craftsman. It is rather 
the quantity than the quality of these ruins that is 
stupendous. Perhaps it were unfair to call the 
skeleton glories of Egypt and Babylon “ dull.” But 
I protest that the guide-books have made them 
so. What is the matter here is that some mysterious 
conspiracy of travellers and antiquarians has so far 
contrived to smother the claims of Ceylon’s buried 
cities to that world-fame which they deserve. Partly 
is this due, perhaps, to the fact that the Western 
world never heard of them in their prime, and even 
the children of those who built them forgot them 
in their decay. It is not a hundred years since they 
were re-discovered, barely fifty since systematic excava- 
tion and examination began. Only in the last genera- 
tion have there been books about them. “ The ” 
book has not yet arrived. A well-meaning amateur 
or so has done his best, and left his camera to carry 
on when his pen failed him. Globe-trotters, male 
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and female, have scurried through the place with 
a commission from an enterprising publisher, tapped 
out their MSS. in all conscientiousness and care, 
and delivered the goods in a neat quarto package 
of typescript. But these excellent people were here 
for how long ? A week ? A month ? Make it six 
months, and Fll be bound you will have overshot the 
mark. And they have gone home and written books, 
books all about the buried cities, and nothing else. 
There’s courage, if you like, of the sort that compels 
my admiration. 

What Ceylon calls Anuradhapura to-day is a mere 
hamlet without either interest or importance, no 
more than a congeries of Government bungalows 
and offices dumped down in contiguity for purposes 
of official convenience. The real Anuradhapura has 
died and been buried a score of times, though in the 
interests of human knowledge the order for exhumation 
has gone forth, and by slow stages is proceeding. 
Within a bow-shot of the town, such as it is, you may 
still gaze upon some of the wonders of the world. 
There is, perhaps, the oldest known tree on the globe. 
Individual tree, I mean ; some say that the cedars 
of Lebanon, even the redwoods of California and 
certain of the African giants are older still, yet these 
have neither names nor history. 

But here is the Bo-tree, the sap still running feebly 
in its few gnarled limbs, propped up every one now 
with stout baulks of supporting timber ; its trunk 
no longer visible, walled up to many feet from ground 
level with four super-imposed terraces of masonry 
encasing far-garnered deposits of the richest and 
most sacred soil ; the innermost path that rings its 
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trunk at some three-quarters of its natural height 
glazed with green tiles whereon monks robed in saffron 
yellow or cinnamon pace in meditation, warders 
ever on the look-out to guard the sacred wood, the 
fallen leaves even, from the touch of a defiling hand. 
If they could they would banish those frisking monkeys 
from this holy shade, but the thing has been tried, 
and found impossible. The monkey’s penchant for 
the Bo-tree as a playground and gymnasium is 
incurable. 

Tennent is eloquent on its venerable attributes : — 

Compared with it, the oak of Elderslie is but 
a sapling (700 years old when blown down in 
1859, a few years after Tennent wrote), and 
the Conqueror’s Oak in Windsor Forest numbers 
barely half its years. The yew-trees of Fountain’s 
Abbey are believed to have flourished there 
1,200 years ago ; the olives in the Garden of 
Gethsemane were full-grown when the Saracens 
were expelled from Jerusalem, and the Cyprus 
of Soma, in Lombardy, is said to have been a 
tree at the time of Julius Caesar ; yet the Bo-tree 
is older than the oldest of these by a century, 
and would almost seem to verify the prophecy 
pronounced when it was planted, “that it would 
flourish and be green for ever.” 

Tennent, I observe, though he drags in the 
eucalypts of Tasmania and the dragon-tree of Orotava, 
says nothing of the half-dozen or more oaks in Western 
Europe that are credited with a life of 2,000 years, 
or of the great chestnut of Tortworth, reputed to 
be 540 years old at the time of King John’s accession. 
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which would give us a real live link with Roman times 
in Britain. There is something of surmise in these 
computations. As to the age of the Bo-tree there 
is none. 

Here, too, stands the “ Brazen Palace ” of King 
Gamani, once eleven stories high. Covered it was 
in the old days with plates of glittering copper, so 
the Mahavansa tells us, and no wonder men came to 
know it as the Brazen Palace. The story of its building 
reads like a Dunsany romance, though the tale is 
no fable. There is no reason whatever to believe 
that Mahanama’s talc of the treasures poured by 
Gamani’s pious hand into those of the architect’s 
and artificers who built this palace of a dream is in 
the least exaggerated. Holy men who had sojourned 
for a space wth the thirty-three gods of the Buddhist 
heaven brought back with them the rough plan of 
a mansion in the skies which for the nobility and 
grandeur of its proportions had fired their priestly 
fancy. To infect Gamani with their own enthusiasm 
was the easiest task, and he was not one to carry 
through these matters by halves. Nor did he set 
out to attempt the impossible. The humble serving- 
wench who was re-born to find herself the mistress 
of a gem-palace 150 miles high and some 600 miles 
round would probably have sniffed at Gamani’s doll’s 
house. But listen to the tale of its building. 

In the time of the sage Kasapi it was when the 
holy Brahman Asoka, who of his piety had set apart 
a perpetual provision of food for the brotherhood, 
called to him his serving-woman, Birani. “Your 
task be it,” he said, “ to see these bhikkus never 
go hungry.” And faithfully all her life long she carried 
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out this pious duty, and passing from the world, 
was born again a maiden in the flower of her 5routh. 
In a gleaming palace that floated in the clouds a 
thousand nymphs ministered to her. Twelve yojanas 
high was the palace, and forty-eight yojanas the 
circuit of its walls. Adorned it was with a thousand 
jutting window-chambers ; within, the thousand rooms 
of its nine stories gleamed with light, each chamber 
shell-garlanded and latticed with a network of tiny 
bells ; in the midst of it a fair tower gay with 
fluttering pennons. And when the holy men, as 
they passed through the plains of heaven, had sight 
of that palace, they traced a drawing of it in red 
arsenic upon a cloth of linen, and bearing it earth- 
wards with them displayed it before the holy brother- 
hood, who sent it even unto the King. Filled with 
joy, Gamani walked in his splendid park, and vowed 
to build here a palace in the likeness of the drawing. 

And before one stone was laid upon another he, 
the generous King, ordered his treasurers at each 
of the four gates to place piles of gold, at each gate 
eight hundred thousand pieces. At every gate, more- 
over, he bade them lay garments in a thousand bundles, 
and many pitchers filled with oil, honey, sugar in 
lumps, and sugar like fine sand, causing a proclamation 
to be made : “ No work shall here be done without 
reward,” and ordering his assessors to reckon the 
work of the people, and that their wages be given 
to them. 

Four-square stood the palace, each side a hundred 
cubits long, and the like in height. The nine stories 
of this fair palace rose one upon another, and in each 
storey a hundred window-chambers like eyes, eveiy 
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one overlaid with silver and terraced with coral, 
and in the coral precious gems glittered like stars. 
Bright with gems were the lotus-flowers carved deli- 
cately in coral by the King’s artificers, and on the 
trclliscd balustrade tinkled a multitude of silver 
bells. 

And in the midst of all rose the gem-pavilion of 
the harem, fashioned like the chariot of a god. Solid 
precious stones made its pillars, and graven thereon 
lions, tigers and shapes of guardian spirits, while 
about all ran a network of pearls and a balustrade 
of coral. Within, all sparkling with the seven gems, 
stood a shining throne of ivory, its scat of mountain 
crj’stal, while upon its back was fashioned a sun in 
gold, a moon in silver, and the stars in pearls. 
IBlossoms of the lotus and pictures of the Buddha’s 
former life were set cunningly therein with precious 
stones, festooned with golden arabesques. 

On the magnificent cushions of that throne there 
rested a shining fan of ivory, while from a base of 
coral and mountain cr3'stal rose above all a white 
parasol upon a staff of silver. Thereupon, in a design 
wrought of the seven gems, were traced the eight 
auspicious figures, the lion, the bull, the elephant, 
the water-pitcher, the fan, the standard, the conch- 
shell, and the lamp, and between these many rows 
of beasts fashioned in jewels and pearls, and round 
the edge of the parasol dangled little silver bells. 
Nor could the cost of this furniture of the palace 
be assessed even by the ICing’s treasurers. Beds, 
chairs, carpets, and coverlets seemly to every rank 
of the brotherhood did the King command to be 
spread about the precincts, and even the bowl for 
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vrzshing the feet of the brotheThood and its kdle 
were of solid goid, so of ivhat need to speak of the 
more lordlj utensils in tiiis palace? Set in a fsir 
garden upon -vTiiicii its four gztewzys looked, the 
palace skone in splendour, recalling to the minds 
of tke kolj men the magniScence of that hail in the 
heaven of the thir^-three gods. 

Gone is that glitter and magniScence. All that 
is left now is a forest of i,6c-o columns of stone, die 
props or staging merelj which bore the bulk of this 
regal fabric. 

Scattered about the plain are the quaint rain-trees 
of the Xorthem Province, whose leaves fold up at 
night full charged with dews, opening to drench 
the unwary traveller who happens to be early zbout 
and, unwarned, finds himself in a shower-bath with 
his clothe on. 

Remains there are yet of an artistic excellence 
ranking hi^ above the average architectural level 
of Old Lanka, the highly spirited elephant sculptures 
for instance of the bathing chamber by the Tissa 
lake, the work of an artist for traces of whose hand 
one looks elsewhere in vain. Thev are in the form 
of bas-reliek on either side of what was no doubt 
the dressing-chamber of the monks, who-se bathing 
pool this was. You see a group of them (elephants, 
be it understood, not bliikhis). instinct with life, 
bathing and disporting themselves among the lotuses. 
The companion relief shows the great beasts disturbed 
bv some sudden alarm, ouiverin? tranks aloft (vou 
can almost hear them trumpeting their annoyance). 
In ignorance of the exact danger they take discretion 
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U^ I'c ihc I'ctlci j^;ui t'f v.il<«ur, ;unl njc up ;uul av.;>.y 
iu full xc\fcM. 

i'olnnsrruwT., lo<>, ha** it'* architcciur.il pctn in 
miniature, a hathii^p.-poM in the h’rm <»• an ci:;ht- 
pctallcvi h'tti'' nari<iv.int! in ccuiccntric tcrr.'.cc; to a 
ccntr.il cavitv hat<!lv hi^rncr than a hip*hath, tor the 
outermort rinr. of itr^ petal* i*- no more tium .is; feet 
aero.'.-. Att exquisite thinp, atul excavated in ;m 
ahuo'.-t perfect '. t.itc, it*i tindine. ‘a.v the pure i chance, 
a worker in the arcluroloeical ru.rvev hv ."iccident 

• • f * 

•.^irihint; with hi*.' fixu one of the : tone of it . riirr 
hidden in undergrowth, whiclr pr»ivcti <<1 an ttmi'-vral 
curved vlrape, in-pirinr; further ; catch that wa-. 
rewarded in full mc;’.;urc. 

Stupertdou*' is the only adcijuatc epith.et for what 

is left, attd that i*' little crumph, of Sipiri, the city 

on the r<’cU wlterc the parrieidc Ka yapa founded 

his ;-h():t-Iivcd cmj'irc even while he tternhlcd “ in 

terror of the world t<i Corne, and of Mopallanu," as 

tirai majrniuccrtt rentcn.cc ed the Mahav.m* a phr.'.res 

it. I'or while he awaited the forcdc»omcd vettpeanco 

of tile rit^htful itcir, Iv.'.sy.ipa drove his minions with 

feverish liastc and with the re cldc s cxtrava^.utcc of 

madness to the fortification of the I. ion UocI;, to 

hew, carve, and w.all up winding galleries about iu 

beellint' sidea that ;land to this dav as a wonder 
* 0 

of civil enj»iJtecrini!:, and on its wind-blown summit 
to erect palaces and temples the like of whose close- 
huddled luxury and {'•jrlendour was never seen, went 
out of his way even to order the adornment, as one 
may assume, of acres of the Hvinii; rock with the richest 
and most surprising frescoe.s, marvellous remains 
of which still stretch tmdimmed on such roofs of 
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caverns in the rock face as have protected them from 
the ravages of time and the climate. 

There are vihares without end, vihares great and 
small, here, at Polonarruwa, and elsewhere at a 
thousand hallowed spots. Monasteries these or 
convents, habitations for gods and monks, the details 
of their interior economy now laid bare in realistic 
detail as startling sometimes as the homely surprises 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. There are thupas, 
“ dagobas ” in common parlance, thupas that confront 
you wherever your eye wanders, of sizes that range 
from midgets a yard high to young mountains on 
whose crumbling, slopes forest trees have grown to 
full maturity, died, and been renewed. Many of 
the holiest of these monstrous structures are in process 
of restoration, due, no doubt, to a kindly and entirely 
admirable interest on the part of the Government. 
But how rarely does the work of restoration seem 
aught but a botching and a bungling that had 
been better never attempted. Hard it is to fight 
against the ruthless hand of Time. Material such as is 
available moreover is not of the best and most enduring, 
the Sinhalese is a tinkering craftsman at this sort 
of work, and funds are low though the spirit that 
prompts these pious works is unflagging. Often, 
too, so shoddy is the workmanship and the material 
alike, the torrential rainfalls of these parts will undo 
in a night the work of months. Nor was even the old 
mason and designer an artist except by accident, while 
such efforts as the holy brotherhood make in these 
times to glorify the shrines of their faith are from 
the purely aesthetic view nothing short of lamentable. 

The lines of the ubiquitous dagoba are simple, 
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It would amuse me to teU you a story or two of 
the Kings by whose command the stones around 5'ou 
were raised upon these sites whereby 5'ou see them 

prone and scattered to-da}*. 

• ••••• 

Panduvasudeva and his Queen (the circumstances 
of whose courtship I hope you will not have forgotten) 
had ten sons. They called the eldest Abha3*a, but 
nobody remembers the names of the others. Lastly, 
they had a little daughter, so beautiful that she 
was almost lovelier than her mother. Her name 
was Citta, and when they saw her the holy men 
skilled in divination foretold that she would bring 
much trouble on her family. “ For the sake of 
sovereignty,” they said, “ will her son slay his 
uncles.” Most of her brothers were very indignant 
when they heard this. They even had thoughts 
of killing their little sister, but Abhaya persuaded 
them not to do anjthing so cruel. 

They decided, however, that in wew of v,-hat the 
diviners had said it would be ad\isable to keep a 
very close watch on their sister, so Citta -was lodged 
in a chamber that could only, be reached through a' 
hollow pillar in the King’s private apartments. An 
old nurse slept in the Princ^s’s chamber and looked 
after all her wants, and round the foot of the pillar 
and beneath Citta’s window a hundred soldiers 
were alwaj's on guard. But from the very rumour 
of her loveliness all the j'oung men among the King’s 
subjects fell in love with the Princess. People no 
longer talked of Princess Citta, 7 but of Umadacitta, 
“ the Princess who drives men mad with her 
beauty.” 
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Oju: nutjnin:: N’.iun I'nwdncjtta w;i> fifteen ymr.-i 
old phe Ioti}:cd out of her window. Uchn^ rdic 
R.'.i'lni!; ilr.ijv:ht up :\i her, a pretty hoy. He 
hore himself Rr.iccftjlly Hl:c a Prince, ami with cye.'i 
full (tf .ardent Innjiinj: he c-v-t upon her a burning 
ftlnncc, but raiti tmiliinj!. ** Who is lii.at pretty 
boy r ;d)c ashed her old mjr.‘:e. .Ami the nurse 
looked out of the window .as well. 

"That is Gatnnni," she said, ".a son of thy 
uncle, and <uk of the KinitV paster.” 

Now Cjatnani's ficntlc w.iys ami h>vc*lorn mien, 
for he had fallen in hwe with Tinadacitt.a before 
he ever saw her. and for that reason had bepued 
to be t.ahcn into the Kinjfs service, had .already won 
the heart «>f the old nur.'^c. She pivc the ,s«ddier.s 
a potion in their drink so that they slept, and that 
nipht she dropped down a hook-ladilcr frotn the 
window (jf Uinad.acitta's chamber, .attd up the ladder 
climbed Gamani, his heart on fire with love. He 
found that <ine burninii plance into the I’rince.ss’s 
eyes had told her a.ll he watUed her to know. And 
the next niftht the ladder was there again, and 
many nights thereafter. 

Now all this was, of course, very wrong, but no 
one except the old nurse knew anything about it 
for months and tnonths. And then one morning 
there was a tremendous to-do in the Palace. The 
old nurse was packed olT to her village in disgrace, 
the King and Queen both looked very much annoyed, 
and when Umadacitta peeped out of her window 
the people could see that she was crying bitterly, 
'rite King summoned all liis sons to a family con- 
ference. " It looks as if the soothsayers were going 
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to be right after all,” he told them. But Abhaya, 
the eldest brother, was all for moderation. “ We 
may as well talk it over as men of the world,” he 
said, “ and it might be a girl.” 

“ Perhaps you’re right,” said the Edng. “ And 
this young jackanapes comes of very good family. 
Suppose we give our consent to the wedding.” 

“ Very well, then,” said the other sons. 

But they whispered among themselves : “ If it’s 
a boy we will slay him. 

Umadacitta guessed what her brothers were 
thinking, and when a new nurse arrived to look after 
her, for soon she became very iU, she whispered 
into her ear and gave her all the money in her purse. 
For on the day that she was married her father had 
given her a thousand pieces of gold to spend on 
what she liked. And one day a village woman was 
smuggled into the Palace with a little baby in her 
arms. She scuttled out again in an hour or two, 
still nursing a little baby, but this one was a boy 
and the one she had brought in had been a little girl. 

And Umadacitta’s brothers stopped whisper- 
ing among themselves, “ For,” they said gladly, 
“ our sister has a little girl.” 

And that day the King Panduvasudeva died, 
and Abhaya, the eldest and kindest of the brothers, 
ruled in his stead. 


A meddlesome soothsayer of the court sat weaving 
spells and making divinations after his evening meal, 
and in this wise the ruse practised by Umadacitta 
upon her family became revealed to him, so that 
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lie rose lip and hurried to tell the King’s brothers 
what had befallen. These tidings of their sister’s 
deceit became known to them as the Princes were 
about to set off hunting in the forest. Hut though 
their hearts were full of malice towards llmada- 
citta they tarried not in riding forth to the chase, 
and soon overtook the village woman hurr)'ing to 
her house with Umadacitta’s son hidden in a basket. 

" What have you got there ? ” said one. 

“ sweet cake for my daughter,” said the woman, 
for she had been well rewarded. 

“ Show it to us,” said the Princes. 

Luckily for the boy he w.as under the protection 
of demons, who immediately caused a huge boar 
to spring forth out of a neiglibouring covert. Full 
of anger as they were, the Princes were great sports- 
men. ’Phey immediately spurred .away after the 
boar, and were quiekly lost to sight in the jungle. 
Trembling for her escape, the woman gave the baby 
to an old man whom the noise of the hunting had 
attracted thither, at the same time pressing into his 
hand the money she had received from the Princess. 
When he reached his village the old man found his 
wife had borne him a son that very day. 

” Is it a boy ? ” asked the neighbours. 

” Twins,” he said. 

When the Prince and his foster-brother were 
seven 5'cars old the soothsayer revealed to his uncles 
where the boy was hidden, and suggested a plan 
for gctt'ing rid of him. 

For all the boys of that \'illagc were wont to play 
in a small pond. The Prince, who was venturesome, 
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had found one day in diving a certain hollow tree 
that had a hole below the water, through which he 
could creep inside the tree and stand upright, breathing 
freely. He would often stay long therein and come 
forth in the same way, never giving the secret away- 
to his playmates, but leading them to impute his 
disappearances to the power of magic. 

One day, acting on the soothsayer’s advice, the 
uncles sent their servants to kill all the little boys 
as they bathed in the pool. Warned by a demon, 
the Prince kept his clothes on, dived into the water, 
and stayed hidden in his hollow tree. And when 
the servants had counted the clothes and killed all 
the other boys, they went and told the uncles. “ All 
the little boys,” they said, “ are dead.” 

So the Prince stayed with his foster-father until 
he was twelve years old. He was lonely at having 
no one to play with, for his foster-brother was the 
only one of his own age left in the village, and the 
Prince thought him a dull boy. He had never 
played with the others in the pond because he hated 
getting his feet wet. So the Prince asked if he might 
go and do odd jobs for the herdsmen. 

Then the uncles found out again that the Prince 
was still alive, and sent for their followers, ordering 
them sternly to do better this time. That very day 
the herdsmen killed a deer in the forest and sent 
the Prince back to the village to bring fire that they 
might roast it. The Prince went home, but on the 
way he cut his foot on a stone, so he asked his foster- 
brother if he would mind carrying back the fire. 
“ They are sure to give you some roast venison,” 
he said, “ because they promised me as much as I 
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could cnt.” So his fosicr-brolhcr hurried to take 
the fire to the herdsmen, and just as he reached them 
the uncles’ followers surrounded the whole party 
and killed them. When they had eaten the venison 
themselves they went hack and told the uncles. 

The Prince was sixteen when his uncles found 
out that he was still alive after all. " We shall have 
to do the job ourselves this time,” they said, and 
they got so angry and excited that Umadacitta 
overheard what they were talking about. She 
realised there was no time to be lost, and sent a trusty 
slave to the Prince with a thousand pieces of money 
and .an earnest request to him to put as much distance 
as possible between himself and his uncles. The 
message and the money came safely to hand, and on 
the advice of his foster-father the Prince made the 
best of his way to a far province. He enquired 
whether there dwelt in those parts a holy man called 
Pandula. One showed him a house, and a 
holy man came out of it and asked the Prince : “ Art 
thou Pandukabhaya, my dear ? ” for that was 
the name Umadacitta and her mother (who 
was in the secret) had given him at his birth. 

“ That am I,” said the Prince. 

" O, happy day,” said the holy man. " Thou 
wilt be a ICing, my dear, and shalt rule for seventy 
years, and I will teach thee the art of governance.” 
Which he did, and his own young son, Canda, 
shared the holy man’s instruction, and profited much 
thereby. 

Later on Pandula gave the Prince a hundred 
thousand pieces of money, and told him to enlist 
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soldiers, she plucked banyan leaves on wliich to 
offer them refreshment also, but on the instant 
the leaves were changed into golden vessels. 
Pandukabhaj'a marvelled at this till he bethought 
him of the holy man’s injunction, whereat he saluted 
the maiden, lifted her lightly into his own chariot, 
and rode on, fearless in the midst of his mighty 
warriors. 

Pali’s father was furious at such presumption, 
and despatched the whole of his army in pursuit 
of Pandukabhaya and his men, and lo, in a 
few hours, of this army only a battered remnant 
straggled back, and a like fate befell the Princess’s 
five brothers, and all their following. And in these 
great victories did Canda, the son of Pandula, 
prove liimself a mighty captain and terrible in battle. 

So Pandukabhaya held the lordship of all 
the country to the further shore of the River 
Mahaweliganga, and sojourned there four years. 
And there his uncles led another army to battle 
against him, and he chased them back and 
held their fortified camp two years. But when 
Abhaya, the only one of his brothers not of a heart 
altogether evil, would have made peace with him, 
the other nine brothers reviled Abhaya and con- 
spired to deprive him both of his sovereignty and 
his life. 


In those days, hard by the Dumarakkha 
mountain, on the borders of Pandukabhaya’s 
realm, a beauteous fountain bubbled forth, fair and 
clear, and in the pastures about its brink there grazed a 
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horse, fleeter than lightning, with a white body and 
red feet. Travellers passing the fountain often saw 
this beautiful horse as it scoured the plain with scarlet 
hoofs, and tidings of' this wonder came to 
Pandukabhaya. 

So the prince took a noose and set forth alone to 
capture the horse. The beautiful creature was really 
a magic horse, and when he saw the Prince artfully 
drawing near with the noose and marked his flerce 
and commanding mien, the horse kicked up his 
vermilion heels and fled like lightning. So swift 
was his flight that the horse had no time to make 
himself invisible, yet whenever he turned his head 
Pandukabhaya was just behind. So the horse 
and the Prince circled the fountain seven times, 
with the speed of lightning. Then the horse plunged 
into the deep and swift Mahaweliganga river, 
yet the Prince followed, and climbing forth again 
he fled seven times round the Dumaraklcha 
mountain, and three times more he circled the 
fountain, and plunged a second time into the river 
at the ford called Kacchaka. But the Prince 
swam beside him, and seizing the horse by its mane 
he grasped with the other hand a palm leaf that came 
floating down the stream. Now the demons who 
protected the Prince turned this leaf into a great 
sword, and he thrust at the horse with the sword, 
crying : “ I will slay thee.” 

Then the magic horse spoke. 

“ Do not slay me. Lord,” he said, “ and so 
will I conquer the Kingdom and give it to thee.” 

The Prince perceived that this was no ordinary 
horse, so still holding him by the neck he bored his 
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nostrils with the point of the sword, and thus secured 
him with the noose that he had been carrjdng. But 
now the horse would have followed the Prince any- 
where, rope or no rope. 

Afterwards the Prince grew so fond of the honsc 
that he was scarce ever out of the saddle, and never 
thought of walking so much as a yard, and four years 
he dwelt on the Dumarakkha mountain, training 
his armies for war. Then with his soldiers he rode 
to the mountain Arittha, and for seven years 
practised his armies in the art of battle, daring his 
uneles to come out and attack him. 

And there came a day when eight of the Prince’s 
uncles, having assembled together a huge arm)', 
rode forth and surrounded the Arittha mountain 
on every side. When he saw his enemies the Prince 
took counsel with the magic horse. Acting on the 
advice of the horse the Prince sent forward a company 
of soldiers bearing kingly apparel and splendid 
weapons to the camp of his uncles, whom in a letter 
he besought with fair words for peace. 

At this his uncles rejoiced. “ He is afraid,” they 
said, ” and when he rides forth to greet us we W'ill 
take him prisoner.” 

But now the Prince mounted his magic horse and 
led forth his mighty army to battle. The magic 
horse neighed loud and terribly, ten thousand of 
the Prince’s warriors shouted their war-cry, and 
his soldiers who had carried gifts to the uncles raised 
an answering shout and fell upon their enemies 
where they stood, and the whole host of the Prince 
joining battle overcame all the enemy’s army so that 
not a man remained alive. And of the eight uncles 
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all vrere killed their followers, and so was the 
prophecy of the soothsayers fulfilled. 

And of the skulls of the vanquished the Prince’s 
men raised a great pyramid, and at the top of the 
heap the skulls of the eight wicked uncles gleamed 
yellow in the sun. 

The Prince meditated upon the skulls of his enemies, 
where they lay piled in a pyramid. 

" ’Tis Hke a pile of melons,” he said. “ A heap 
of yellow melons.” 

So having won his Kingdom by valour, Pandu- 
kabhaya came to the dwelling of his great uncle, 
Anuradha, and hard by, on the advice of the 
soothsayers, he foxmded the fair capital of Anurad- 
hapura. He caused the state parasol of his uncles, 
taken on the battle-field, to be brought thither and 
purified in the sacred pond, and with water from 
the same he consecrated himself and the beauteous 
Pali, his Queen. On the young Canda he con- 
ferred the oSce of First ISIinister, and the magic 
horse and the demons that had befriended him he 
housed in the royal precincts with fitting honour. 

_ And Abhaya, his eldest uncle, who had dealt 
kindly by him, he made Guardian of the City by 
Night, and to his father-in-law he gave the lordship 
of a rich province. And now that his eight other uncles 
were dead according to the prophecy, he reigned 
seventy years in the fair city of Anurad-hapura, and 
on days of festival he sat before his subjects in an 
exalted seat, having gods and men to dance before him, 
and taking his pleasure in Joyous and merry wise. 
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On the day that Viharadevi the Queen bore 
her lord a son were seen in Lanka many miracles 
and wonders. By the merit of this noble child alone 
there arrived, from one place or another, seven ships 
laden with manifold gems, and in like fashion an 
elephant of the six-tusked Chaddanta race was 
moved to bring thither his young one, foaled by the 
sacred Himalayan lake. So when a fisherman 
called Kandula perceived this splendid creature 
fanning liis ears proudly by the shore, he told the 
Edng of it, and the King sent his trainers to bring 
in the young elephant, and he was nourished with 
all care in the royal stable. And because Kandula 
had lighted upon him where he stood fanning his 
ears, so was the name Kandula given to the 
elephant. 

The elephant Kandula abode in the royal 
stable, decked with splendid trappings and richly 
nourished, until the Kng died. Now at that time 
Gamani his first-born and Tissa his younger 
son each held lordship over half the kingdom, for 
from their youth these princes had dwelt apart. The 
news of their father’s death coming first to Tissa 
he carried out with all ceremony the funeral rites 
of the King, usurping the dignity of his brother. 
Thereafter, taking with him his mother Viharadevi 
and the elephant Kandula, he fled speedily to his 
stronghold of Dighavapi. 

When he heard of his brother’s presumption, 
Gamani was filled with wrath. He had himself 
consecrated King without the loss of a moment. 
Then he sent Tissa a very curt letter. 

“ Send back the elephant Kandula and my 
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mother,” he said. For he regarded the elephant 
as of even greater importance than the Queen. 

The Prince Ti.«sa did not trouble himself to 
compose any answer, but went about to improve 
the defences of his stronghold. 

Gamani sent his brother tsvo more letters, 
growing more and more ejaculatory in his language, 
but no answer came back. Seeing that his brother 
meant to defy his authority, Gamani set forth 
to make war upon him. Yet the preparations made 
for the encounter by Tissa being far more elaborate 
than his own, Gamani and his following found 
themselves roughly handled. Many thousands of 
the icing’s warriors fell in the field, and he himself 
only escaped through the flcetness of his marc and 
the goodwill of the demons, who were friendly towards 
him on account of his piety and exemplar}’’ life, and so 
raised up a mountain between his pursuers and himself. 

J.carning caution from e.xperiencc, Gamani waited 
till he had assembled sixty thousand warriors 
well exercised in arms before he again returned to 
attack liis brother. When his army drew in sight 
of Tissa’s camp great was the chagrin of Gamani 
to see hov,' his brother was mounted upon the elephant 
Kanduln, v.hom Tissa drove upon Gamani 
to overwhelm him. But the King’s .skill in horse- 
manship enabled him to prance lightly in a circle 
about the elephant, seeking how he might best hew 
at his brother \\ith his sword. Finding no unguarded 
place he spurred his marc so that she leapt clean over 
the elephant .s back, though the mighty blow which 
he flealt in mid-air only scratched the touph hide 
of tlie elephant Kandula, 
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Inspired by the gallantry of their leader, Gamani’s 
warriors fell upon the armies of Tissa and scattered 
them to rout. 

The elephant Kandula wept huge tears of 
mortification. 

“ A creature of the female sex has used me con- 
temptuously,” he reflected with bitterness, “ and 
the fault is that of the feeble creature who bestrides 
me. 

So turning aside from the battle he rushed beneath 
a large tree, with intent to scrape the cowardly prince 
from his back and trample him. Tissa leapt 
nimbly upon a branch and clung thereto like a monkey, 
while the elephant in disgust sought out his rightful 
lord and bent his knees before him. Gladly Gamani 
mounted the elephant Kandula, and rode in this 
wise to his royal palace. 

After seven years the King forgave his brother, 
and thereafter allotted to him direction of the work 
of harvest. Then the King by reason of his virtue 
made a plan for the punishment of the Damilas, 
seeing that men of this race went about seeking to 
shatter the sacred memorials and throw down the 
walls of the shrines by night. Mo.unted therefore 
upon the elephant Kandula, with chariots, troops 
and apes riding upon horses, and before him a relic 
borne upon the point of his own spear, he journeyed 
forth to acquire glory and merit. And many strong- 
holds of the Damilas he overthrew and destroyed, 
and so drew rein at last before the mighty citadel 
of Vijitanagara. Pondering how he might en- 
compass the downfall of this stronghold he made 
trial of his paladins, for among his captains were 
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“ None of us arc here for our health,” ihc}' shouted ; 
” and don’t imagine that these gates have fallen down 
yet, because they haven’t.” 

n'hcn the elephant Kandula gave one mighty 
heave, and trumpeting with rage he lurched up out of 
the pond and stood heedless of his wounds, and 
when the elephant’s physician Iiad washed away 
the pitch and anointed him with balm the King 
himself mounted the elephant, and stroking his 
temples he encouraged him and spoke him fair. 

“ To thee, dear Kandula,” he said, ” 1 give the 
lordship of a prince over the whole isle of Lanka, 
as if thou hadst been my son.” 

When slaves from the roj^al stables had given 
him choice fodder, and put upon his brow and 
shoulders his armour and about his back and belly 
bound a seven-fold bufialo-skin and above it a hide 
steeped in oil, Kandula set forth to destroy the 
gates. Roaring like thunder he came, daring danger, 
so that with his tusks he pierced the panels, and 
ground to powder the threshold beneath his feet. 
And so the towers of the gate fell about his shoulders, 
but these did the paladin Nandhimitta dash 
aside with his arms, and for this service Kandula 
ceased fron his former wrath towards Nandhi- 
mitta, and loved him. Then with the elephant 

ICandula all the paladins broke down the walls 
of the stronghold, each for pride in a different place. 
The paladins whirled whole trees and huge timbers 
in their hands, the elephant Kandula brandished 
in his trunk a cart-wheel bound with iron, and rushing 
through the stronghold Vijitanagara they smote 
the Damilas and ground their bodies to pulp. 
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And in like wise the elephant Kandula wrought 
mighty deeds in twenty-seven other battles which 
the King Gamani fought against his enemies, 
and wlien he had subdued them all and reigned at 
peace in his fair capital of Anuradhapura the 
King gave to the elephant Kandula the pre- 
rogatives of a prince having lordship over his whole 
realm of Lanka. Splendidly caparisoned, having 
a hundred slaves to minister to him, the elephant 
Kandula walked . abroad at his pleasure, calling 
no man master save only the King. 


A certain King in Kalaniya married a Queen 
more beautiful than virtuous, whose lovers were 
wont to send her messages by the hand of a slave 
wearing a monk’s habit. As the King went one 
clay forth from the Palace with his consort the slave 
dropped a letter from the folds of his garment, even 
as he stood by the door in the habit of a monk. The 
King, turning quickly, saw what had been done, 
and in his wrath he slew both the slave and a holy 
man who did but stand by his side, knowing naught 
of the trick. Wroth at such impiety the sea-gods 
made the sea overflow the land, and to appease them 
the King put upon a golden ship his beautiful and 
pious daughter Devi. On the ship was written, 
“ A King’.s Daughter,” and so the King launched 
her upon the sea, and saw her no more. 

Yet was the lovely and blameless damsel guarded 
hv tlie spirits, and so came safe to the shores of 
I.nnka, where the King made her his Queen, and 
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from that lime licr name became Viharadevi, and 
she bore ihc King Iavo sons. 

The first-born was the Prince Gamani, at whose 
birtli befell manifold wonders .and auspicious omens, 
and the other was Prince Tissa, who warred with 
his brother for the Kingdom. Now 'Pissa w.as 
unworthy, but from his boyhood was Gamani 
great in war and in devout works. Yet in their 
childhood the King, full of pious zeal, sought to rear 
up both his sons in like manner, so that they might 
shun evil ways and glorify the doctrine. 

The King made it a habit on days of festival to 
set rice-milk before five hundred holy men, minister- 
ing to them with his consort Vihamdevi. And 
when they had eaten, the King would gather what 
remained into three portions, placing the same before 
his sons. 

“ Never, my dear ones,” he would say, ” unll 
we turn away from the holy men, the guardian spirits 
of our house. With such ihotights cal ye these 
portions.” 

And further he would say : 

“ Ever will we two brothers be without enmity 
one towards another. With such thoughts cat ye 
these portions.” 

And obediently the brothers devoured each his 
portion as if it had been ambrosia. 

Then to trj^ his sons would the King say : 

” Never will we fight udth the Damilas who 
desecrate the sacred shrines. With such tlioughts 
eat ye these portions.” 

Now Tissa had enough wits to know what might 
be expected of him here, and so dashed the food 
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away with his hand, but Gamani, whose heart 
overflowed with wrath for the trespasses of the 
Damilas, went further. 

* I 

Not only did he throw his portion of rice on the 
ground, but went and cast himself upon his bed, 
neither bestowing his limbs in easy wise, but curling 
up both hands and feet, and so lay cramped upon 
his bed. 

Then his parents marvelled, and his pious mother 
Viharadevi caressed Gamani. 

“ What are you behaving like this for, my darling 
son } ” she said. 

“* What do you think ? ” answered Gamani. 
“ When over there across the Mahaweliganga river are 
the Damilas, and on the other side here is the ocean, 
how can I possibly lie down in any other way ? ” 

And the worthy King his father heard the words 
of his son and was silent. 

By the time he was sixteen years old Gamani 
had mastered everything that a Prince ought to 
know. Skilled he was in guiding elephants and 
horses and in wielding the sword and the bow, 
neither did he turn aside from the pious precepts 
laid upon him by his father. And out of the in- 
petuosity of his youth, and because the King had 
given into his command half his army, with troops 
and chariots, Gamani reviewed his host and sent 
boldly to his father, saying : “ I will make war upon 
the Damilas.” But the King grew old, and was 
fearful for his son, so he ordered Gamani rather 
shortly to keep his troops inside his own borders 
and let the Damilas alone so long as they abode 
on their own side of the river. 
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Gamani was highly annoyed at being snubbed 
in this fashion, so much so that he mocked at his 
father. 

“ If the King were a man he wouldn’t talk in that 
feeble way,” he told Ins companions. “ I think 
he had better put this on.” And he sent the King 
a woman’s garment. 

Angry indeed was the King when he saw his son’s 
impertinence. 

“ Make a golden chain and bind this whelp,” he 
said. “ He needs protection badly.” 

And Gamani fled from his father’s wrath to a 
far province. 

Of the death of the King his father and how he 
warred with his brother Prince Tissa, one may 
read in the tale of the elephant Kandula. Yet 
in many other battles did Gamani overcome his 
adversaries and acquire merit and honour. And 
with the years he grew wise, and ever his piety 
increased, so that when his enemies mocked at his 
soldiers, crying falsely that Gamani’s men knew 
not friends from foes, and merely went about slaying 
whomsoever they encountered, the King made a 
solemn proclamation. 

“ Not for the joy of sovereignty is this toil of 
mine,” he said, “ but for the greater glory of the 
doctrine. Who says otherwise, lies, and for a token 
of this may the armour of my soldiers be turned to 
the colour of fire.” 

And even so it was, so that all men marvelled. 

So after many battles, riding upon the elephant 
Kandula, and with his paladins supporting him 
on either hand, did Gamani subdue Elara, 
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King of tibe Damilas, and with him the mighty 
and terrible . champion Dighajantu, even though 
he leaped eighteen cubits into the air and slew every 
man of the first company of Gamani’s troops. 
For he fell smitten by an arrow from the bow of 
Pussadheva captain of the ICing’s archers. And 
with his own hand Gamani slew Elara, as he 
sat mounted on the elephant Elandula, who 
overcame Elara’s elephant T\ith his tusks, and 
the body of Elara the king ordered to be buried 
with solemn rites, and did there build a monument, 
and at that place the Princes of Lanka were wont 
for many generations to silence their music when 
they rode by. 

And in his last combat Gamani overcame 
Bhalluka, for he alone remained of all his foes, 
and this the King did through the guile of the elephant 
Kandula, who yielded his ground slowly, only 
halting at the appointed place of victor}’^, though 
hitherto in twenty-eight battles he had never retreated. 
And Bhalluka was slain by the mighty Pussadheva, 
who let fly an arrow into his mouth as he stood casting 
insults at Gamani, and as he fell, Pussadheva sped a 
second arrow that twisted his body in the air, so 
that he lay with his head rather than his feet towards 
the King. 

Thereafter, at the close of day, Gamani sat 
on the terrace of his royal palace, lighted vath 
fragrant lamps and odorous with perfumes, having 
nymphs to dance before him. Yet he knew no joy, 
min dful that through his great victories had perished 
a million human beings. And the holy men becoming 
through their merit aware of this, out of love for 
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Gamani they sent eight venerable ones of their 
order to comfort the King. 

When the holy men had mounted the steps of 
the royal palace, Gamani greeted them and did 
them reverence, and as soon as they were seated he 
craved to know the reason of their coming, so they 
told him of the concern the brotherhood had by 
reason of the King’s grief. 

“ How shall I look for comfort, venerable sirs,” 
said Gamani, “ since it is entirely owing to me 
that a million have lost their lives.” 

“ How many did you say ? ” said the eight monks. 

“ I said a million, but that’s only a rough estimate. 
Not more, I hope, and perhaps 'a few less, but it 
seems quite a lot.” 

Then the eight holy men took counsel together, 
and turning to the King the eldest and most venerable 
of them spoke comforting words. 

“ We find, O Lord of men,” he said, “ that there 
has been a little mistake. By thy great and glorious 
deeds arises no hindrance in thy way to bliss, or 
rather none to speak of. Strictly speaking, only 
one-and-a-half human beings have been slain by 
thee. Unbelievers and men of evil life were the 
rest, no more to be esteemed than beasts.” 

“ I’m very glad to hear you say so,” said King 
Gamani. And he clapped his hands and ordered 
the dancing girls to come up on the terrace again 
and repeat their performance. 
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Gems 


I F you honestly want to, are fortified by good advice 
or a smattering of expert knowledge of your 
own and approach the matter with the right balance 
of both caution and pluck, you can acquire a treasure 
of authentic gems in Ceylon, by which I mean enough 
to stock a decent jeweller’s shop, for about the price 
of a new hat. You need not scoff, because I have 
done the thing myself, and it has often amazed me 
that more people who sojourn for any length of time 
in the island do not follow suit. Perhaps I had better 
qualify this by stating that your bargains will not 
include “ freak ” stones, Koh-i-Nurs, Hope 
Diamonds, or roc’s egg rubies and sapphires, but 
it is the plain truth that if you buy judiciously you 
can fill your pockets with goodish small stones of 
every precious species barring diamonds, emeralds, 
opals, and a few exotic rarities, for no more rupees 
than the money-changer on the jetty will push over 
to you in exchange for a five pound note. 
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Is this place, then, Tom Tiddler’s Ground ? Very 
literally it is, and that throughout more than one 
province, though all other districts in the island 
make but a feeble combined showing against the 
rich allmial deposits which for centuries have been 
worked (after a fashion) in Sabaragamuwa, where 
on its seaward side the sacred Peak declines in bold 
gradients that fall away round and about Ratnapura 
city. Here everj' other native you meet in the streets 
is either a professed or an illicit trafficker in gems. 

And yet the irony of it is that though far from 
moribund (it could never be that), Ceylon’s gemming 
industry' has tottered for years on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, yields nothing, or almost nothing, to the 
revenue, distracts the attention of thousands of 
potential agriculturists and husbandmen from honest 
work of another and very necessary kind, brings 
all too little benefit, material or aesthetic, to the 
traveller and tourist, and lines the pockets of no one 
except a “ family bandy ” of immigrant Moormen, 
interlopers and parasites all from over the sea, who 
have the whole of the Ceylon gem trade in those 
podgy, avaricious and beringed hands of theirs. 
For this there is no reason that I can think of except 
their own mother wt, the absence of any initiative 
and enterprise on the part of the indigenous Sinhalese, 
and finally, and by no means least, a certain mysterious 
official apathy. For some inscrutable reason Govern- 
ment appears to have preferred that the industry, 
from the cradle to the grave, through all its stages 
that is to say from the gem pit to the foreign market, 
should rest under a cloud. 

But let me do them justice. Spurred by the 
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importunities of unofficial enthusiasts, they really 
did go to the length a year or two back of appointing 
a Committee, and the Committee, in due course, 
issued a report. Something more than a ridiculous 
mouse that was, too. One thing the document 
succeeded in doing was to give a competent and 
highly interesting survey of the whole gemming 
industry of Ceylon, for there were at least two people 
on the Board who knew what they were talking about. 
From their findings, then, one gathers that the first 
desideratum was to procure for the Crown its legal 
revenue, it being by law enacted that all precious 
stones unearthed both on Crown and private lands 
in the Kandyan province were ipso facto the property 
of the King, to whom was similarly due a tenth share 
of the yield of all private lands in the Low-Country 
(including the Tom Tiddler’s Ground of Sabara- 
gamuwa). Secondarily, and one is glad to see it, 
it was desired to protect the traditional interests 
of the Ceylon peasant in the exploitation of alluvial 
workings. “ The recognised fact throughout the 
world,” so runs the Report, “ is that alluvial diggings 
such as now exist in Ceylon are essentially the poor 
man’s diggings.” Treatment of such deposits differs 
essentially from the method in all “ pipe ” or “ lode ” 
formations. Surface gemming, in fact, is peculiarly 
adapted for development by people with little or 
no capital, who can rely at most times upon scraping 
up a living, though not a very fat one, by the primitive 
methods of surface working. 

The idea, then, is to encourage the indigent peasant 
and discourage the bloated capitalist, to which end 
Government is urged to dry nurse the small digger 
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by issuing property licences freely at the nominal 
fee of two-and-a-half rupees a month, to be available 
on specially proclaimed Crown lands. Claims arc 
to be twenty feet square and no more. No man 
can hold more than one on his original licence, but 
he can acquire any number up to five others by purchase 
on payment of an extra transfer fee. There is a 
catch in this scheme, however. If, holding an 
“ allmial ” licence, you strike a “ pipe ” or “ lode ” 
wherefrom accumulated treasures can be scooped 
out, so to speak, by the bucketful, the Crown steps 
in and dispossesses you. Your alluvial digging is 
“ deproclaimed,” and ceases to be anything of the 
sort. The arrangement is, perhaps, not unfair, but 
if you happen to be a poor peasant and do chance 
to uncover perhaps a barrow-load of sapphires by 
unearthing one of these pockets of supply, it must 
be rather irksome to have to turn the whole thing 
ov6r again to His Gracious Majesty. 

Further suggestions are made which have a lot 
to recommend them, notably for the immediate 
creation of a Mines Department with a properly 
qualified staff, the cost of which ought to be very 
much more than met out of the revenues of the 
industry once this is established on a proper basis. 
A 7^ per cent, ad valorem duty on the export of all 
precious stones is likewise advocated, the licensing 
of all gem dealers, and the establishment of gem sales 
under such supervision as will enable the digger 
to escape being cheated. Perhaps the most practical 
recommendation of all advises the recruiting of a 
really expert staff of continental lapidaries. The 
Sinhalese cutter is clever enough in his own way, 
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catcir&cts of gems with a. nonchalance that Ica\ cs 
you dizzy. 

Piled before you, you can take tlicm up in 
double handfuls and trickle them through your 
fingers like pebbles on the beach if it amuses you, 
are all the jewels in literature, barring diamond and 
emerald, and a lot more besides. Sapphires lake 
pride of place, for more than half the sapphires in 
the world were mined within fifty miles of where 
you stand. These cerulean and midnight blues you 
know, but can those shimmering glories of violet, 
green, apricot, and blood purple be also sapphires ? 
Verily they are, for your Ceylon sapphire is a protean 
beauty. Even 5'on King Topaz, Oriental Topaz 
{Padmarachm of tlie Sinhalese), Orange Ruby, call 
it what you will, that scintillating wonder as big as 
a young potato, is in reality none of these things, 
but merely a camouflaged sapphire. Treasured in 
little wallets or velvet-lined boxes of their own arc 
other monsters that take your breath away, gems 
as large as thrush’s eggs. One would need, surely, 
the wealth of the Indies to barter against baubles 
whose place would seem to be Monte Cristo’s treasury, 
the vaults of a Delhi Mogul, or the rock-hewn sarcoph- 
agus of a Grand Cacique. Not a bit of it. You 
can have that one for five thousand rupees, a mere 
bagatelle. Its colour is not perfect, or I should say 
it is not now quite at the top of the fashion curve, 
for the jewel market has queer whims and fancies. 
But what could you or I do with one of these umvieldy 
lumps of loveliness ? A museum is the only proper 
place for it, unless you happen to be friendly with 
Archbishops or crowned heads. Few of them find 
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their way to Europe. They are useful here as decoys, 
and great the cachet bestowed upon its possessor 
by ownership of the biggest sapphire, cat’s-eye, or 
aquamarine in the world. If you are to believe all 
you are told by the gem-dealing fraternity there 
must be a hundred such “ unique ” stones in Colombo 
alone. 

Here, too, is the home of those fantastic beauties 
the “ star-stones,” sapphires and rubies both. A 
rough gem taken from the pit catches the artificer’s 
eye with some unusual quality. Holding it to the 
light and twirling it this way and that, he sees its 
interior filled with a million opaque threads ; there 
is the play of a curious silky sheen throughout the 
whole pebble. He knows what to do, and choosing 
with care the spot where the apex of its parabolic 
face shall come he cuts the stone en cahochon, and 
there, shifting and glinting on the curious semi- 
translucent ground of dove-grey or lilac blue (with 
the rubies it will be a strange red, not unlike the 
red currant when the berry grows a trifle passde), 
is the perfect, unmistakable six-sided star. 

There is an odd, almost sinister, beauty about all 
“ chatoyant ” stones. The Sinhalese treasure and 
venerate them almost above their market worth, 
but one rarely comes across them in the European 
market. A vogue, though, might easily arise that 
would send them bounding up in value, not that 
they are cheap even to-day. 

Above all these, your Ceylon gem-fancier values 
the cymophane or true cat’s-eye, a really fine specimen 
of which you will find him loth to part with. Some 
people sneer at ‘this stone and call it ugly, prosaic, 
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dowdy even. Truly the lesser breeds of cats-eyc 
are insignificant enough, with no more magic in 
them than some of the duller agates and pebbles 
with which our Victorian grandmothers bedecked 
their decorous bodices. Yet the cat’s-eye in the land 
of its birth is known in a thousand grades. The 
best have a strange green-yellow lustre, and the 
longitudinal ray gapes hungrily, incandescent, 
dazzling. Such gems have the diabolic beauty 
of some of the larger fcIideCf the black panther or 
the ocelot. “ Chatoyant ” is a good word, as jewellers* 
currency goes. 

For what chances these scientific people have 
missed! The very names with which our forefathers 
christened their treasures in the olden days arc jewels. 
Do but run over the catalogue of such baubles as a 
damsel of high degree brought with her for dowry 
in casket of ivory and silver, curiously wrought, or 
miser treasured in his strong-box. Emerald, sapphire, 
beryl, amethyst, aquamarine, topaz, jacy nth, peridot, — 
there’s music for you. Even the commoner breeds 
were dowered with lordly names, turquoise, 
chrysoprase, chalcedony, lapis lazuli, and jade, jasper, 
onyx. Not an Anglo-Saxon root among the lot, 
you say. Well, well, they are part and parcel of 
the world's heritage of language. Grant us at least 
our homely bluejohn and serpentine. But what can 
the wise men do for us to-day ? Nothing, it seems, 
but a dull and wearisome repetition of “ ites ” — 
iolite, hessonite, alexandrite, rubellite, indicolite, 
crocidolite, and heaven knows what. And some 
of these ugly labels are attached to things really 
beautiful in themselves, hardly as you might suspect it. 
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I will tell you a story about that. Only a very 
few years ago certain mining or prospecting folk 
in Central Europe unearthed an exquisite rarity, 
a gem incontestably new to science. Not only was 
it something entirely novel, but a thing of extra- 
ordinary beauty as well, a stone of purest water and 
refulgence, tinged with the loveliest faint blush of 
wine-colour. You can see that very first of all such 
jewels ever lighted on by industrious man at the 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street to-day. Someone 
had to give the beauty a name. In fact, a special 
board of experts and professors sat upon the question. 
Weighty arguments were adduced advocating the 
adoption of this label or that, microscopes, jewellers’ 
scales, all manner of fearsome instruments were 
produced and made use of in the discussions, which 
went on interminably. In the last resort a vote 
was taken, and what gem of terminology, thinlc you, 
ultimately crystallised from the saturated solution 
of all this grey matter ? 

Why, Kunzite^ to be sure. 

You perceive the delicate compliment to the eminent 
Herr Professor Kunz, at that time not an enemy 
alien ; if he had been we might perhaps have been 
given our choice of Haigite or Beatite. 

But they have not, yet, identified Kunzite in 
Ceylon. We have the rare spessartite though, that 
peerless variety of it burning witli a fiery orange 
red of singular brilliance, an exquisite jewel all but 
unknown in commerce, and before which the anaemic 
spessartites of North America pale into nothingness. 
And we have iolite, too, another rarity, wrongly 
called “ water sapphire ” by the jewellers in its 
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colourless form. It has no affinity with the corundum 
group, and baffles all but the expert to identify, running 
' through a chromatic gamut from violet and lavender 
.to the most delicate straw-colour. 

We pride ourselves too on our queenly aqua- 
marines, which, of the finest sea-greens and blues, 
incomparable in lustre and unapproached elsewhere 
in the world in size, abound among the alluvial gravel 
of the Central Province. Around Maskeliya and 
Talawakelle, in the high tea counlr}% estate coolies 
^ often pick them up and put them aside till the itinerant 
Moorman turns up (he does it regularly, knowing 
what to expect), and pockets the treasure for a rupee 
or tu'o. Did I tell you that the aquamarine and the 
emerald arc twins, both bcrj'ls, though of the right 
emeralds there arc none to show nearer than those 
mysterious mines in India whose location never 
seems to be quite settled ? But all aquamarines 
save of the true sea shades go here as bcrj'ls, notable 
among them the yellow beauties, huge and flawless, 
of the Morawak Koralc. 

Would you know our alexandrites, quaint chameleon 
gems found first in Russia upon a Tzar’s birthday, 
of a dull leaf-green by day and a sullen raspberry 
by night ? Personally, I am indifferent to the attrac- 
tions of this freakish and unlovely stone. Its colour 
is of bad quality, and its fire but a fretful and incon- 
stant splutter, even in the best type that men dig 
over Weligama way. Yet you pay ^7 or £8 a carat 
for them in the shops, which is dear for Ceylon. 

But if we missed finding the first alexandrite, 
one stone at least we have christened. Two hundred 
years ago and more the first certified parcel of Ceylon 
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gems found its way to the markets of Holland, labelled 
“ Toramalli ” (Sinhalese Turmali). The Amsterdam 
lapidaries fell upon it, and quickly named a dozen 
old friends, which still left a great pile of gems more 
in number than all the rest. Of many colours, tests 
proved them all of the same species. Some call 
them Jargoons or Zircons, but tourmalines they were 
then and still remain for most people. Rose-red, 
pink, green, indigo, honey-yellow, the so-called 
“ black,” violet, and dull brown, you can fnatch a 
tourmaline with each and every zone in the spectrum. 
They have one odd quality, only lately discovered. 
Apply the ic-rays to a dull and heavy-looking tourmaline 
and you can get as brilliant a colour as you would 
wish for. Intense heat will, of course, do this for 
you with one or two other stones, and in certain 
cases a complete colour metamorphosis will ensue. 

There are our violet, blue, and ruby-red spinels . 
of the corundum group, no rarities, but very typically 
stones of Ceylon, as is the hyacinth or cinnamon- 
stone (hessonite as above) which abounds in the 
paddy lands of Matara, and can be picked up for 
the trouble of walking. Its hardness is below that 
even of quartz, yet cinnamons of good colour and 
clarity continue in high favour. 

The humble garnet is ubiquitous, though there 
are Ceylon varieties of him much esteemed by 
collectors, notably the dark pyrope of Kurunegala and 
the lighter “ flower ruby ” of Pallawela in Matara. 

Come we then, lastly, to the moonstones, lowly 
handmaids of the greater gems, the ladies Sapphira, 
Esmeralda, and Rubina, and dames though of lesser 
degree still within the purple. Have not these humble 
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anclllarics, not precious stones at all, says your 
precisian, their beauty, too? You would say so if the 
chance were given you to rake over llic trays of our 
Colombo jewellers. Tlic dull beads of silica, humble 
cousins of our British felspar, which find their way to 
Europe by the gross in tawdrj' brooches, bangles, and 
pendants, arc depressing enough, I grant you, mere 
frozen drops of ammonialcd tincture of quinine as seen 
when it meets the water in your tooth glass. Here 
3»ou can trade for such by the sackful, plough througli 
drj’ beaches of them if 3*ou like in your booted feel, 
where they lie thick as hailstones on tlic uplands 
of the Moon plains. Hardly, you would think, 
could these others be moonstones too, these crystal 
dew-drops each of which prisons an uncartl)ly elusive 
fire of moonlight blue. Their fugitive and elfin 
charm is such that any ’cute young gentleman from 
Jo’burg who chose to buy out the ground-lords of 
our Mcetiyagoda Mine, where most of the beauties 
are turned up, could in a year or two so " wangle ” 
the supplies as to have all the gem marts of the world 
crjdng for moonstones, blue moonstones at any price. 

Other divinities have their home with us. Outside 
the strict category of gems, perhaps, but consorting 
with them as equals by a traditional courtesj', lovely 
frail ladies of a half-world that is neither wholly 
organic nor wholly mineral. 

" Beyond the bar of far Mannar the diver seeks for—Pcarls.” 

You will find that line in no Victorian or Georgian 
anthology, but the librettists of our musical comedies 
have produced worse, I shouldn’t wonder. Do you 
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remember “ The Cingalcc ” ? You wouldn’t, but 
make take it from me that it was not bad for the type 
of thing. As for the loathly spelling that debases 
the delicately balanced consonants of our Sinhala, 
I blame no one but the race of British editors of 
tiic baser sort, dull and incorrigible dogs who will 
never let the people learn. 

But we were to speak of pearls. They have a 
topical interest at the moment. Let me finish with 
that first. 

It would have been odd if the fuss made over the 
success of Japanese enterprise in making “ culture ” 
pearls had not set Ceylon gem experts agog during the 
last year or so concerning the chances, if any, of 
improving the island’s pearl industry. From New 
York, for instance, comes the voice of a Mr. John 
Solomon, who several years ago was experimenting 
locally with a view to the production of a Ceylon 
culture pearl, but failed to secure effective backing 
either from the Government or private sources, 
thereafter making Rangoon the centre of his operations 
with somewhat more success, though the war put a 
premature end to his labours when his experiments 
with the culture of spherical pearls had only been 
in progress a few months. It seems he has some 
fresh facts to impart of such potential practical impor- 
tance as to merit, or so one would think, the serious 
attention of Government. 

What Mr. Solomon says is that his experiments 
in the production not of button but of round pearls 
as now carried on in Japan (he spent some months 
there in 1920 or thereabouts, obviously ** taking 
notes ”), were so successful as to enable him to dispose 
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in the markets of China, Japan, and Europe, after 
having conserved them all through the tvar during 
his service with the American army, of every single 
spherical pearl of his own manufacture, without 
the abnormal circumstances of their origin being 
suspected by any one of the experts to whom they 
were submitted. There is no suggestion of shaqi 
practice in these transactions. They were not oficred 
specifically as " wild ” pearls, a distinction now 
approved by the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
and Mr. Solomon’s contention is that the new type 
of culture pearls are not only true pearls, but arc 
intrinsically likely to be as superior to the natural 
product as arc the artificially cultivated varieties 
of the horse, the ox, the pineapple, the cabbage, 
or the rose. lie tells us, moreover, of other things 
about the pearl which we did not know before. Hatton 
Garden experts and others claim to be able to detect 
any Japanese culture pearl placed among a parcel 
of natural pearls. Mr. Solomon admits that this 
can be done by any expert, but slates that this is 
only on account of the greenish-yellow tinge of all 
pearls ripening in Japanese waters, a peculiarity 
shared with the product of the Venezuelan fisheries. 
Arguing from this, one would assume that the 
experts cannot distinguish the Japanese culture pearl 
from the natural Japanese pearl, a point which one 
would like to see put to the proof. Those which 
expert buyers in Europe, China and Japan purchased 
so readily from Mr. Solomon, pearls produced after 
only a few months’ treatment in Burma waters, 
were of the varied shades of whites, greys and pinks- 
peculiar to the natural pearl of the Ceylon, Burma- 
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and Persian Gulf Ssheries. If they could be produced 
at Mergui they could obviously be produced at ZVIannar, 

And there is another point of immense practical 
importance. In the more temperate vraters of Japan 
the natural accretion vdth vrhich the living oyster 
slovriy clothes the nucleus that human ingenuiU* 
has insinuated vrithin the living tissue of his epithelium 
takes at least twice the time to accumulate as is the 
case under tropical conditions. 

T^Tiat this process is, I may as well describe to you. 
The feat vrhich these amazing Japanese have accom- 
plished is, shortly, the imitation of a natural process 
in a fashion so ingenious in itself, so incredibly delicate 
in the manipulative surgical skill vrhich it demands, 
as to induce in one considering the achievement the 
belief that Mr. Mikimoto and his associates deserve 
whatever material profit they can reap. 

Briefiy, the process can be summarised as the 
manufacture, from the live epithelium removed from 
the cuticle of one Oj-ster, of an artificial pearl sac, 
and the transplanting of this sac, now charged with 
the artificial nucleus of the “ culture ” pearl that 
is to be, into the sentient tissues of another opter, 
who is then dropped back into the sea to finish the 
job properly. His part, I may say, talres several 
years to perform. 

Picture then with how light and skilful a touch 
the first oyster must be opened so that its body shall 
be dissected out from the containing shell without 
the delicate mantle suffering aught of injury'. To 
thinl: that one had once a sneaking admiration for 
the white-coated indhidual at Scotts with whose 
busy Imife not even the blue-chiimed gentleman 
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with the A.twhlt.in collar atui the (pre utn-ihly) 
nthhrujiU tr,'f»ph3pr* cotald l;ccp p.tcc. 
picnic, the little velltAv man hatullr lUir nal;eil atul 
dcfcncclc--^r. jelly .t. tenderly .t- if it nc:r a {u'V.-h'>rn 
infant. Pop in the middle of the (pnvrjin;: M'di 
poe.'^ a five prain plohnlr «»f jin'thrr o’ pearl, ?. tiny 
scalpel whittle;- <uu a di‘C of fihny cpiihrlintn v-iti^ 
liphtninp qiiiclinr;. piirc- it evn tenderly fr-!tn 
the tirhtjc beneath, fold- tjp the ctipc,'- and hrir.;: 
all over (ha'-l ;crn tlw apple in pjocr' id pettim,; 
into the iltjmplitj ?: }). ‘rhe f.aity fftienlr, now filled 
and hnlpinp, i;- whipped about ib.r sire*; with a ilirrad 
of fairy rill;. Yens sntrt icsv.csnbrr that tb.c ul-.olr 
thistt: has taken r ccond;- merely, and ib.at the oprr.’.ior'r- 
material is many tisne.- mojr friable and icmsnn-. 
than the finc t lii r-uc paper ksinwn. 

Hm we arc only half thi<»nph. Ihir.p »p ib.c : rcosnl 
victim, ready .at otir clhuw, hi' j.av.:. p.>,yecd and apape 
to .an anplc Mifiicicnt to adisfit the risrpcossV- j'lobr. 
The rJiccl twirls in line r ssneanny fiintcr; , ant! No. 
fufTers a quid; punciuic in one of hi - Ir;-- vital part . 
Gently, the little reticule i* pu hetl within, tb.e 
wound clipri over it and clorc . hvess that i-: n(»; 
the end. 'I’hc rear, if y<iu plra'r, nus i be c.iuicrl ed 
to j^top the bltcdinp. Out now with the p.ip asu! 
drop No. 2 back ispon hi;', ocean hcd. Not alw.iy;., 
they tell us, cm he he counted on tf> tuirvlve. Sit.mpe. 

One wonders whether we shall ever catch up with 
people like that, ycani ahead of tis in tire fieli! a:, they 
arc. But we rnu.st pin our faith to Mr. .''^ttlomoii. 
Someone has now pone to the Icnpth of prupusinp 
that the Ceylon Government shoultl approach him 
with an olive branch. lo retain Ids services wlsile 
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reviving experiments in pearl culture on the Ceylon 
banks will soon remain the only alternative to inviting 
Japanese co-operation, unless the local pearl industry 
is to be allowed to die out altogether. Either alter- 
native suggests possibilities that will have to be put 
to the proof. It is, for one thing, more than likely 
that the Japanese would refuse to co-operate, or 
might at best offer to rent the Ceylon pearl fisheries 
for their own exclusive use, without offering to share 
the treasured secrets of their new industry with anyone. 
Conversely, Mr. Solomon might refuse his assistance, 
if, as is conceivable, he still cherishes any trace of 
resentment against Ceylon for her somewhat frigid 
reception of himself and his schemes. 

Why exactly Ceylon should work herself up into 
such a state of excitement over these Japanese enter- 
prises when she has never really put her heart into 
the task of exploiting her own pearl fisheries is not 
altogether clear. Not that anyone would withhold 
from the Government credit for taking the thing up 
TOth tremendous keenness every few years or so, 
engaging all sorts of learned gentlemen to come out 
and draw up reports and handing these documents 
over to the Government Printer for reproduction. 
Very jolly reports some of them have been, too. Much 
that was formerly mysterious about the life-history 
and habits of the Ceylon pearl oyster has been made 
plain, and lots of new and remarkable sea-beasts 
discovered, catalogued, and described by the way, 
but the practical suggestions most of these people 
put forward before they depart to other hunting 
grounds of research rarely seem to be acted on. 

There was once a Ceylon Company of Pearl Fishers, 
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now defunct, whose superintendent’s parting words of 
advice to those lie left behind him were that it would 
be folly not to make frequent and systematic inspec- 
tions of all the rock)' areas of the sea-bed off the island’s 
western coast, from the fields off Karaiti\'u Point, 
that is, down as far South as Colombo. In many such 
places, he said, he had identified immense accumulated 
deposits of ancient oyster shell, deducing therefrom 
that here natural beds had come into being, matured, 
and died of old age, without a single indi\'idual ever 
being the wiser. For I must explain how our oysters 
differ in habit from those of the Persian Gulf and the 
Somali coastal waters, where pearling is a never-ending 
business that goes on all the year round. Our Ceylon 
o}'stcr, you must know, is a nomad, and we catch 
him, if at all, only on the hop, in March and April, 
and at no other time. The life of a normal oyster 
is eight years at most, and his capabilities of pro- 
ducing a marketable pearl only become developed 
in the latter half of his existence. Nor is there any 
such thing as a “ Ceylon-bred ” oyster. 

Ceylon coastal waters being in continual movement, 
swirling this way and that in swift and variable currents 
that in some way follow the seasons, but are never so 
constant as to be relied upon, no baby oyster spawned 
upon our beds is able to stay with us, he being a free 
and floating agent during infancy, though I take it 
absolutely helpless so far as any choice of his objective 
goes. North, South, East, or West, he bobs with 
the tide, eating and growing if food comes his way, 
expiring in disgust if he misses it. Assuming the 
gods to have been kind enough to put sustenance 
within his reach up till the age of six weeks or there- 
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abouts, at which Nature requires him to retire below 
and establish, very literally, a pied-d~ierre^ he takes 
one last look at the sky, sinks gracefully to old Ocean’s 
bed, and trusts in Providence to meet something 
solid that will bring him up short. Into sand or mud 
he disappears straightway, for evermore. If he 
be a lucky oyster his grand climacteric will synchronize 
with his achieving the harbourage of a bed of rocks 
or coral, or likelier still a submarine bar of such 
detritus as any river or considerable stream will 
wash out to sea. These last indeed would seem 
to be his favourite habitat, and once installed thereon 
he proceeds to flourish exceedingly. It is here that 
he sets to work to produce pearls, not for amusement 
or vanity, but by way of a plot to checkmate the 
activities of a tiny parasite in his inside. The longer 
this duel goes on, the bigger grows the pearl, whose 
successive “ skins ” are all the time in process of 
enwalling the offending stranger. When his eight 
years are up the oyster dies a natural death, his byssus 
rots from the rock, his jaws gape asunder, sea beasts 
and the deep sea currents scatter his remains abroad, 
and maybe a pearl, fit perhaps for the aigrette of a 
Shahzada, sinks irrevocably into the ooze. Or an 
extra large pearl in an awkward part of his anatomy 
may bring about his premature decease, when the 
result is the same. 

It is tragic to think how futile must be his 
nursery activities throughout his adult period. He 
was born on the Tuticorin beds, so he never was 
a native, rightly speaking. There is no hope, alas ! 
for his offspring, here or elsewhere. Off they 
float, and are never heard of more, for Australia 
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is more than a six weeks’ journey for such frail morsels 
as these be. Even the Tulicorin-KaraitiN-u passenger is 
beset with perils, and only a strong monsoon will take 
him safely past the hungrj’ mouth of Paumben Channel, 
which if he loiters in the jaws of it sucks in the little 
stranger to shoot him out again, should he sur\'ivc 
the passage, into the inhospitable wastes of the Bay 
of Bengal. Even when he is lucky cnotjgh to find 
a good home in one of the “ paars ” of our Western 
coast. Fate may still have its horrid surprises in w.aiting 
for him. Though he is no true oyster, but a somewhat 
stuck-up cousin merely of the plebeian British mussel, 
many sea-foragers there arc that find him toothsome, 
notable among them the wolf-packs of the lower 
deep, the Giant Raj's. 

An Englishman, a jolly sailorman he was too, 
who knew more about the pearl banks than any other 
man alive, told me that at a certain preliminary' inspec- 
tion twenty years or so ago he borrowed a diving suit 
and marked down the oyster bed of a dream. What 
he found ^\•as a huge patch of ideal “ paar,” acres 
of coarse granite sand, and shells of oysters dead 
and gone, welded by the busy coral polyp into a 
solid amalgam coated with millions of living oysters, 
larger and older than any he had ever seen. That 
was in November, when these submarine reconnais- 
sances are best made. He took a careful record of 
the bearings and passed on. Days later, homeward 
bound from neighbouring waters, he steamed over 
a shoal of colossal Rays on the move, hideous night- 
mare brutes ranging from the dimensions of a tea- 
tray to those of a full-sized billiard table. It w'as an 
extraordinary sight, but he never thought of connect- 
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ing it with any possibility of danger to his precious 
oysters. Four months later, in the second week 
of the fishery, boats and men were piloted to the 
spot. Over went the divers, and were up again 
in no time, empty-handed. “ No live oysters ? 
Impossible ! ” So on went the diving dress and down 
went my sailor gentleman to the bed of beds. There 
was something to be seen, certainly. The place 
was now no bed but a cemetery, a Golgotha pillared 
with innumerable pale memorials to its departed 
dead. Away on all sides of him over the wide levels 
of the “ paar,” stretching as far as the eye could 
carry through that sea-twilight, were millions and 
millions of empty shells, the nacreous lining of each 
valve turned uppermost, glinting with a ghostly 
light. He picked up a handful, every shell without 
exception broken into three symmetrical pieces by 
the steel jaws and adamantine teeth of the wolf-pack. 

It was the hero of this adventure, too, who used 
to tell of a certain four-mile walk he took on the floor 
of the sea, in this same diving dress, not the one he 
originally experiemented with, drawn from Govern- 
ment stores and found afterwards to be twenty- 
three years old. What happened that time was 
that a Sinhalese fisherman, about his workaday task 
of dredging for the juicy Mount Lavinia prawn 
(which indeed earns for that haven of week-enders 
and tourists the bulk of its hotel’s dividends), brought 
up two oysters. Opening one, he found a pearl 
in it, for which a speculator on the beach made him 
a sporting offer of ten rupees, promptly accepted. 
Finding that in five minutes it had changed hands 
again for six times that figure, the fisherman token 
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himself and his alleged grievance before the Govern- 
ment Agent, hence much official excitement, the 
chartering of a launch, and the requisitioning of the 
fisherman as pilot. But the most gallant gentleman 
who put on the diving dress sank like a plummet 
for nearly eighty feet, enjoyed an instant’s vision 
of an oysterless \vilderness of soft sand, took what 
was meant to be a huge breath, felt his chest buckle 
up like a collapsed air balloon, and lost his temper 
and his consciousness simultaneously. In doing so 
he luckily jerked tlie life-line so hard as to inspire 
those above to haul for all they were worth. The 
air pump, of course, proved on examination to be 
long past work at that pressure. But that adventure 
did not deter him from borrowing the dress of an 
English diver just recruited for the harbour works 
and taking a submarine stroll one sunny morning. 
During four hours, the boat and his helpers drifted 
above him at varying heights, while he covered as 
many miles on the sea floor. A little helpless and 
nervous at first, yes, but that soon wore olf. 

Throughout those two months of pearling time 
the water is safe to be as clear as glass, the sunshine 
on the sea-bottom is tempered to a radiance of pale 
emerald and jade, the tangles of the submarine forest 
wave long filaments dreamily across the intruder’s 
path, or bar his passage altogether with soft but 
impenetrable thickets whose million fronds are in 
ceaseless rippling motion. Crowd about you, more 
curious than alarmed, rainbow-hued fish, striped, 
ring-straked, and spotted, gaudy as parrots, red as 
flames of fire, fish scaled or slimy-smooth, fish with 
heads like augers and bodies like curling whip-lashes, 
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fish all heads and no bodies that come lolloping and 
goggling at you from their weedy lairs, and, should 
you wave a .slow and ineffectual arm at them, swell 
to monstrous footballs, spike-ai-moured like a 
Crusader’s mace. Around you, fans, trumpets, and 
lacy ferns of coral pattern the green background. 
Giant madrepores and sponges bulge in your path. 
Here the coral grows in white and branching trees, 
there in little dumpy bushes of lapis lazuli starred 
with flowers of a bright and startling blue, though 
all goes white when the flower dies. 

And there is one famous bed known to the Tamil 
divers as “ Ani Verlundun Paar ” (elephant’s ear 
rock). Here the coral takes the shape of the flat 
Turkey sponges 5'ou see in chemists’ shops, or of 
the mammoth fungi of our own woods. I have 
seen it compared to leaves, or, a comparison which 
conveys nothing to me,* “ the paper holder that a 
bouquet of flowers is contained in.” Broadly 
speaking, “ elephant’s ear,” which is the Tamil’s 
own contribution, cannot be bettered. Some of 
these “ ears ” are a yard across, hard almost as 
granite, and most difficult to detach from their base 
without spoiling the edges of the leaf, which taper 
to the thinness of a knife. Here it is a joy to watch 
the naked divers, at work. While you, an armour- 
plated, bloated Golliwog, stand feeble and all but 
paralysed, they swoop down to you like creatures 
native to this element. No diving dress for your 
Arab or your Tamil, not even the horn nose-clip 

• Not when I wrote this, but it does now. Miss Fay Compton 
carries in the first Act of “ Secrets ” (period 1865), a tight little posy 
of rosebuds screwed up into an enormous funnel of paper lace. 
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without wliich no Bahrein diver ever ventures below 
the surface; they do but hold their nostrils with 
finger and thumb of the left hand during the quick 
downward rush on the weighted rope, then swim 
freely hither and thither a foot or two from the sea- 
bottom TOth an easy paddling movement of all the 
limbs, backs and necks arched with the proud cur\'c 
of the sea-horse, long black tresses rippling behind 
and above them like a mermaid’s. 

A basketful of 03'sters is gathered while their pent-up 
breath holds (with a Tamil not more than a minute, 
but with an Arab half as long again), and each strange 
figure soars skyward out of your ken. Should avarice 
or bravado keep him down too long he will collapse 
in the jerking agonies of a death most horrible, from 
which no heroic efforts of those above who haul 
on the ropes will serve to rescue him. 

Other dangers there are, though in these waters 
the sharks are the shyest and rarest of visitors. More 
to be dreacied, for his venomed filaments may be 
brushed against almost unawares, is the giant jelly- 
fish or medusa. They abound all round the coast 
at certain seasons, and are the dread of all bathers, 
European or native. Contact even with a dis- 
membered fragment of this devil’s gelatine often 
sets up intense local irritation and a queer malaise 
of the nerves, affecting some people more than 
others, but always unpleasant. I have scrambled 
back to the rocks at Mount Lavinia with a livid blaze 
on my own shoulder and red hot needles all down 
one arm, to see my Sinhalese boy dash into the nearby 
undergrowth and run back vrith a handful of some 
grass or weed (I never identified it) wliich, macerated 
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and rubbed on the afflicted part, brings almost instant 
relief. Those who are stung and are attacked by 
dkziness should avoid alcoholic stimulant like the 
plague for some hours. I have seen a passenger 
whose nerves were shaken by a red hot vare winding 
itself round his wrist in the surf toss off one liqueur 
glass of brandy and relapse straightway into a verj' 
good imitation of delirium tremens. 

The very useful vegetable I have referred to is 
not, I believe, available in the vicinity of the banks, 
and it is the fishery officers* custom to make use of 
medicinal oils to relieve cases of jell5'-fish sting among 
the divers. My sailor friend reported that he had 
even applied castor oil with huge success. 

Super-pearls are rare with us, though there is 
somewhat doubtful documentary justification for the 
popular ascription of a Ce}donese origin to many 
of the famous pearls of history, Cleopatra’s earrings, 
for instance, valued at £ 161 , 000 , and the single 
pearl worth ^50,000 given by Julius Cssar to the 
mother of Brutus. Here, too, the Phoenician of 
old, ■with his truly Semitic nose for treasure, came 
prowling round our coasts to pick up bargains in 
Ceylon pearls. Here Solomon’s agents priced 
pearls to rope the bosom of his mistress Sheba. The 
Dutch held few fisheries in their stewardship of 140 
years, the aggregate proceeds during their occupation 
coming to no more than £ 200 , 000 . With their 
customary indolence, the Portuguese hardly fished 
the banks at all, though they seem to have had more 
to choose from, notabl)’^ one at Mount Larinia, which 
is knovTi to have been fished, though no records 
have come down to us of the profits. 
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Ourselves have done better, though not too well. 
One “ super-pearl,” and onlj' one, is on record as 
hanng been found within the last fifty years, a black 
pearl sold to Tiffany’s, of New York, for something 
like £ 5 , 000 , There was an odd find, too, in Colombo 
harbour some years ago. Two common or garden 
mussels clinging to the buoy were pulled off and 
prized open. One held two large pearls of a delicate 
slatcy-bluc, the one a perfect and lustrous globe, 
the other flawed and misshapen. 

We sec to it in Ceylon that the ancient craft and 
mystcr}' of pearling docs not belie its name. Few 
outsiders know exactly where the banks arc, and 
certainly we put up no beacons to encourage the 
inquisitive. A fishery happens when it happens, 
and that is all about it. It is generally understood 
that it is up to the official inspector to keep his weather 
eye open, prowl about the likeliest waters at the due 
season, which is to say November, lift a sample of 
at least 20,000 oysters, extract the pearls by the time- 
honoured process which I shall describe, and have 
their value assessed by that other ancient rite of 
the secret hand-clasp, which it should be noted here 
is the invariable procedure for pricing any gem in 
Ceylon, and nothing wll induce a dealer engaged 
in any branch of the jewel trade to depart therefrom. 
No words whatever are exchanged during the business. 
Buyer and seller, or it may be the two joint assessors, 
hold each the other’s paw, cover hands and wrists 
with a cloth, some kind of masonic inter-communica- 
tion ensues of which the nature is not apparent to 
the bystander, and the bargain is made or the price 
fixed. When a real transaction is effected, any 
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stranger present has a right to a commission on the 
proceeds, presumably as the price of his silence. 

Obstinately, too, do the pearling fraternity cling 
to the old Portuguese or Dutch nomenclature through- 
out the “ shop ” of their calling. Even the valuations 
just described are made in terms of the ancient coinage, 
and have to be reduced to pounds, shillings and 
pence by Government. Once a fishery is declared 
to be worth wliile, word goes out to tlic scattered 
brotherhood of divers, who are assembled at a kind 
of base-camp and numbered off into two equal bodies. 
It is exhausting enough work, and a day off and a 
day on is the rule of the fishery. One-third of each 
man’s daily harvest is the immemorial due of every 
diver, and the gamble involved is just such as his Eastern 
soul delights in. Not that he is any pearl of honesty 
himself. A time-honoured dodge for besting the 
Government used to be for two men to conspire 
together, one of them having found a pearl of obvious 
value, the scheme being that the accomplice stole 
a small and valueless pearl and hid it, let us say, 
in his pants. He was then denounced with much 
vociferation and parade by his friend, the whole 
labour force stopped work and gathered round, and 
a tremendous hullabaloo ensued, while in the general 
confusion the arch-criminal got away well with the 
real plunder. The staff work here involved is also 
of a peculiarly Oriental character. 

The divers’ third share having been allotted, the 
oysters (pearl-bearing or othei^vise, no one knows 
at present, so the thing still remains a gamble), are 
dumped straight upon the beach, and the Government 
auctions tlic remaining two-thirds of the catch each 
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evening when the boats come in. Wliy llic State 
should not continue to direct the whole business 
nobody knows, but that is tlic way we Iiavc always 
done the thing in Ccj’lon. Tlic private buyers bear 
off their purchases to their own“ kottus ” or enclosures, 
and leave them to rot for a week or ten days in a canoe 
or any large receptacle, shielded from direct sunshine 
or strong light, but deliberately easy of access to the 
flics. Not unnaturally, they arc not odours of Araby 
that arc wafted from the pearling camps at this stage. 
Putrefaction being more or less complete, the whole 
mess is rinsed repeatedly in clean water, miscellaneous 
rubbish all removed, and the residue left to strain 
on a black cloth. From now onwards lynx-eyed 
attention is ncccssarj' to avoid wastage. You will 
obscn'c, for example, the precaution of the black 
cloth. Again and again the stuff is gone through, 
and long after the fishery' is over and all the genuine 
pearling folk have departed the wild jungle women 
of this desolate coast may be observed scratching 
in the sand for the almost invisible seed-pearls that 
in bulk arc in enormous request on the mainland, 
alike for the ornamentation of rich embroideries 
and the supply of chuuam (powdered lime for betel- 
chewing) for princes and other very particular people 
who can afford these extravagances. Put only the 
tiniest seed-pearls escape in this way, all other grades 
up to the size of an average pea or even larger being 
graded in colanders which run from the finest sieve- 
mesh up to a strainer in wliich there may be twenty 
apertures witliin the circumference of an average- 
sized ash-tray. 

I must tell you, too, of the Manduck, who is by way 
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of being an eponymous fraud. One Manduck is 
allotted to each nve divers in a boat, of vrhom there 
are ten, ttiio dive and rest alternately. But the 
Manduc!-: never vrets even the sole of his foot. His 


job it is to vrork the tackle, to see that aU his five 
siniiets of shapely stone are firmly spliced to the 
ropes, and that these run freely over the outrigger 
contrivance vrhich holds them clear of the gunvrale. 
Standing on his stone, the diver takes the biggest 
breath he is capable of. gives the signal to his Tvlanduck, 
and that his descent shall be the speedier heaves 
himself into the air as the Zvlanduck lets go the rope. 
‘SVhen the presrare on the stone ceases the iSIanduck 
hauls up again at once, and makes all taut and trim 
again, for the diver vrants no aid on his up-n-ard 


journey. 

Thus vre did in the daj* of the Rajavali Chronicle, 
tv.'o thousand five hundred years ago, and precisely 
thus vre do to-day. Steam launches have their uses 
for examination -vvork and patrols, but in the actual 
process of oyster collection and the extraction of 
their precious freight vre prefer not to adopt any 
of your scientific dodges. Some of them hsve been 
tried, and failed, European divers, for instance, in 
full panoply, vrhom our Tamil and Arab amphibians 
left standing. The only diiference novradays is that 
there is no Tamil Princess doing policevroman’s dut}’ 
from a throne at the extrerain* of Karaiti^Ti Point. 
Even that might be arranged, only it happens that 
the last three miles or so of the spit have gradually 
submerged since the Rajavali epoch, and telescopes, 
you vriil understand, are barred. 
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of Siam once insisted on his royal right to do so, 
and was sent packing by the outraged abbots, the 
offerings of his piety to the Temple, more than a 
king’s ransom in jewels and treasure, bundled 
contemptuously after him down the steps. 

What is it, then, this Holy Thing, this Relic itself 
that lies behind man)^ padlocked doors, nestling at 
the heart and centre of a seven-fold dagoba of virgin 
gold, enclustered with all the jewels of the Arabian 
Nights ? 

No more — I quote a luckier than I, who peeped 
once behind a royal shoulder — ^than “ a small morsel 
of bone, in shape and size and outline like the two 
top joints of a man’s little finger. It is browned 
and polished and smooth, carefully rounded and 
flattened at the broader end.” Superfluous to add, 
perhaps, that it is not only not the tooth of the 
Buddha, but not a human bone at all. 

The polished tush, in fact, of some pig or boar 
that roamed the Kandyan jungles perhaps four hundred 
years ago. And how that came about is another story. 

The Portuguese were at the bottom of it, so much 
is known. Yet have we not in the West the Handker- 
chief of St. Veronica, a thumb of St. Thomas, fingers 
of Andrew and John the Baptist, even of the Holy 
Ghost ? We have more ; an exact parallel provides 
us even with a tooth of Jesus, enumerated in Brady’s 
Clam Calendaria as among the tw'enty most famous 
relics of the world, though what cardinal or prelate 
has the treasured Done in his keeping I have no idea. 
Before such things our devotees bow down and adore 
in their hundreds of thousands. But of worshippers 
of the Tooth of Gautama there are 400,000,000. No 
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Christian shrine has half the following. Can we 
show aught but respect for the pivot of such a multi- 
tudinous devotion ? Should we, if we could, while 
Europe continues to cherish the “ snout ” of a Seraph 
and a pliial of the sweat generated by St. Michael 
when he contended with Satan ? 

Let me sketch, then, the history of the Danla 
Dhatu, palladium of the Buddhist faith, whose 
documented history opens in 543 B.C. with the 
funeral rites of Gautama at Kusinara, though even 
here confusion begins at once. Was the Relic the 
Lord of the World’s right or left *‘ canine ” ? The 
evidence is equally emphatic for both. Right or 
left, it was indubitably the Buddha’s Tooth. For 
eight hundred years it abode in Dantapura, capital 
of the Indian kingdom of ICalinga, till, in the day 
when Maha Sena reigned over Lanka, the ICing of 
Kalinga found himself at grips with a potent enemy, 
and fearing disaster to the Holy Thing, called before 
him his daughter Raumali and told her what was 
in his mind touching the peril that beset the treasure 
of their house. So this fair princess fled over the 
sea with the relic hidden in her long black hair, nor 
slackened foot till it had passed from her hands to 
those, equally reverent, of Sirimeghavanna, now King 
of Sinhala in Maha Sena’s stead. 

A hundred years or so later Fa Hian, the Marco 
Polo of Cathay, came to Anuradhapura on his travels, 
and wrote upon his tablets concerning the magni- 
ficence of that temple erected by the faithful to enhousc 
the Buddha’s Tooth, in so doing revealing to us that 
the Perahera was already an established institution. 
“ It (the Tooth) was exhibited to the pious in the 
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middle of the third moon with processions and 
ceremonies.” 

In Anuradhapura the Tooth rested for a thousand 
years, when the men of Madura came down from 
the North like the Assyrian of old, to burn, slay, ravish 
and plunder. High piled among the loot they bore 
home with them across Palk Strait was the very 
Tooth itself. Then a new Idng reigned in Sinhala, 
and by the grace of the gods he showed himself a 
man. He laid upon himself a mighty oath and 
kept it. His own ambassador, this Paralcrama the 
King bearded his brother of Madura in the Tamil 
capital itself, won back the Tooth with words of 
wisdom, bore it home across the water, and installed 
it with all fit ceremonies in his new capital of Polon- 
arruwa. But they were troublous years which 
followed. From pillar to post fled the guardians 
of the Tooth as civil wars and invasions rent the 
land. Kings might win or lose the allegiance of 
the folk, veneration of the Tooth never faltered in 
its intensity. Whosoever possessed the Relic, to 
him sovereignty could in nowise be denied. Wlierever 
and whenever war’s alarms forced the temporal 
power to establish for itself a new court, so soon sprang 
up within the royal precincts, smaller no doubt, 
but a thousand times more ornate and beautiful 
than the palace of the King, a new Dalada Maligawa 
or Temple of the Tooth. At Kandy, at Cotta by 
far Colombo in the West, at Delgamoa in Saffragam, 
at Kotmalie, it lay by turns. Saffron-robed priests 
fled through jungles, swamps, and rivers bearing 
the precious Thing, and skulked in caves and among 
rocks till the danger passed. 
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It remained, as I have said, for the Portuguese 
to commit the crowning sacrilege. Three hundred 
and fifty years ago or so, for that was the date of it, 
will take us back as you are aware to the Inquisition, 
when zealous Catholic gentlemen used to pursue 
the errant Protestant, and, having caught liim, apply 
racks and thumbscrews till he denied his God. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in a bare century Fortune’s 
wheel had given the zealous Protestant his turn, 
and left our English Papists in a sad way. 

There is a tale that tells how in 1560 Don'Constan- 
tine de Braganza ravished the Tooth from its liiding 
place, took it with him to Goa, and handed it over 
to the Archbishop, who burned the horrid fetish 
of the heathen and idolater before the very eyes 
and under the orthodox and scornful noses of the 
Viceroy and his court. Another account relates 
how a Portuguese Bishop on the spot managed the 
affair out of hand at Kandy, having the abomination 
ground to powder and casting the same with maledic- 
tions into the Mahaweli Ganga river. 

The point is that the Tooth was certainly destroyed 
at this period, and as certainly re-materialised by 
a miracle within a short five , years. The faithful 
knew the Thing indestructible, priests and abbots 
stifled reason with a credo quia impossibile. Various 
explanations of the miracle are extant. Here is one. 

The King of Pegu, in 1566, learning from astrologers 
that he should wed a Sinhalese princess, demanded 
of Dharmapala, the King of Ceylon, whose court 
lay then at Cotta, the hand of his daughter. This 
request was esteemed an honour, as no doubt it was, 
but the reflection occurred to Dharmapala that by 
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tliat ihc essential symbol upon which the devotion 
of four hundred million people is centred has been 
destroyed by the fanaticism of a Christian priest, 
and a substitute of brutish origin docs duty in its 
place. 

It is a hundred years since the ritual of the Pcrahcr.n 
was described in detail for the edification of a British 
Government by pundits of the Faith. Few arc 
aware that it commemorates the birth of Vishnu, 
the god “ who is in colour like the blue lotus,” to 
whom India, Lord of all Gods, deputed out of respect 
tlie guardianship of Lanka when the Incomparable 
One lay upon the bed of his Nirvana, ” having fulfilled 
all his duties in the world.” 

Quoting then from a summary of the rubric which 
is followed in strict detail to-day, the procedure is 
for the people of the four principal Dewalas (hostels 
within the temple precincts where women could 
be accommodated, which owe their origin to the 
Sinhalese kings who took their brides from India 
and required their attendance at religious ceremonies), 
to pick out a young jak tree, not yet in fruit, the trunk 
of which is three spans in girth. I’licy clear the 
ground round the tree and consecrate it by fumigation 
with the smoke of burning resin, smearing it with 
a preparation of sandal, and further by an offering 
of a lamp lighted with nine wicks, placed at the foot 
of the tree with nine betel leaves and nine different 
kinds of flowers, arranged on a chair. 7'his 
being done, the wood-cutter of the Maha Dewala, 
dressed in a clean cloth and purified by washing 
and rubbing himself with the juice of a lime, with 
an axe fells the tree at its root and cuts it transversely 
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into four pieces of the same length, these to be divided 
among the four Dewalas. 

On the day of the new moon of the month Esala, 
each piece is “ fixed into the ground ” in a particular 
spot in the Dewala, and a roof erected over it ; it is 
then covered with cloth and decorated with white 
olas, fruits and fiowers. Thus prepared, the logs 
are called “ Kapa ” {i.e. Pillars — “ Esala Kapa, made 
sacred with all customary ceremonies”). Till the 
fourth day from that in which the pillars were “ fixed,” 
the kapurales carry round the Kapa, morning and 
evening, the bow and arrow of the gods to whom the 
temples are consecrated. Tom-toms are beaten, and 
canopies, flags, ” talipots,” umbrellas, and fans 
displayed. The bow and the arrow were localised 
as ” the god, and the (act of) carrying them round 
the Kapa is called carrying the god.” 

On the fifth day of the Perahera, the Kapurala 
brings the bow and arrow to the gate in the street, 
and places them in the ” ranhillige ” on the back 
of “ the ” elephant. The elephants of the four 
Dewalas, bearing the bows and arrows of the four 
gods, are led to the ” Maluwa (compound) Vihara ” 
wherein the chiefs and the people assemble. At 
the same time the Budho Priests of the Maligawa 
bring to the gate of the Temple the Datukarenduwe 
(the shrine holding the Relic of the Buddha), and 
place it in the “ ranhillig^ ” on the back of an 
elephant, who remains at the gate. In the meantime 
the procession moves from the Maluwa (between 
the Maha and the Nata Dewalas), making a circuit 
round the Nata Dewala on its way towards the 
Maligawa, where the Relic of Buddha is in waiting. 
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These ceremonies arc performed during five days 
of the Perahcra. The five days lla^^ng expired, 
another ceremony, Randoli Bema — “ an important 
and essential part of the Perahera ” — lasts five days 
more. First arc brought in from the Dcwalas the 
“ randolies ” (or palanquins), four in number, each 
dedicated to a particular goddess, and furnished 
with a golden pitcher and sword similarly dedicated. 
These palanquins form a part of the evening proces- 
sions and arc “ then carried by the people,” following 
the bows and arrows ; but in the nocturnal processions 
they take the lead. Herein also the women of the 
Dewalas participate, and in the King’s lime ” 
the ” daughters and the young wives,” dressed in 
roj'al apparel, accompanied the ” randolies ” of each 
goddess. The procession would also include bamboo- 
bearing people of the washer and the potter castes, 
likewise the Olia people of both sexes. 

The Perahera continues up to full moon day of 
Esala. On the night of the full moon, and on this 
night alone, the shrine is carried in procession. But 
as soon as this procession is over the shrine is deposited 
in Asgiriya Vihare, and the “ randolies ” and the 
bows and arro\vs brought back to the Dcwalas. Soon 
after, boiled rice, curries, cakes, etc., are ” offered 
to the images of the gods.” 

The offering over, the Perahera re-forms and 
proceeds to the river at Gatambe (or Gonaruwa), 
bearing the bows and arrows and the " randolies. ' 
A decorated boat is in waiting, in which the four 
kapurales of the Dewalas, attended by “ four other 
men,” go some distance up the river, carrying with 
them the swords and water pitchers of the goddesses ; 
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strike tbs vrzter " ydm tbs -rrords, tbs “ otbsr msri ” 
2 .t the same tinie discharging the “ crater that bad 
been taken up last pear/' Si the pitchers afresh in 
tht exact piace vrbere the swords had been applied/' 
This being cone, they land, and ba'-ing placed the 
~ater pitchers and the svrords in the “randolies,” 
they retnm trith the procession to the city. The 
morning of the retnm is the “ sixteenth day after 
the commencement of the Perahera." Then the 
trro Adfgars and “ chiefs vrho may not hare accom- 
parJed the ceremony ” to the river, meet it on the 
road on the return at a place called Knmara Kapna, 
and accompany it to Asgiriya Mhare, “ from rrhence 
the shrine bein^ taken, the rrhole nrccession moves 
to the piace from vrhich it started at hrst, namely, the 
hlaltrva.” From the hlainvra, each pro cession returns 
to its respective Devralas, the shrine is carried back to 
the Zvlslicmva, end the ceremonv comes to an end. 


ion vdll find it very much vrorth your vrhile to 
be in Kandy during those nights in August vrhen 
the four-fold nrccession of the Perahera lets loose 
a kind of cevotionai Saturnalia in the tom. 

Tom-toms in Kandy you are used to, but these 
nights the enims deafen all other sound, vraving 
torches have turned the streets into rivers of £re, 
and vrhether you look on from near or far you carrot 
but be moved vrhen the rocHna: elenhants heave in 
sight, pandemonrom reaches its zerith, devil dancers 
spin liiie teetotums, tnimpet-blovrers and tom-tom 
beaters and ash-smeared mardacs cracking great vrhips 
like pistol shots, become distraught, smrely fans 
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and umbrellas of silver and pold sway above the 
throng, and clowns on mammoth stilts clump before 
the regal figure of the Diwa Nilamc, whose high 
and sacred oflicc carries with it the mnstership of 
these ancient ceremonies. 

Down the torch-lit path walled by serried masses 
of wide-eyed, exalted devotees, lie paces witli stately, 
sacerdotal tread. Behind him looms the sacred 
elephant of the Maligawa, on his swaying .•shoulders 
the shrine wherein the 'Ircasurc of Treasures is 
conce.ilcd. Before his feet eager, unwearying hands 
spread, roll up, and spread ag.iin the white cloth 
upon which he makes the ordained circuit of the 
town. Through the archw.iys of the Maligawa paces 
the Diwa Nilamc, the sacred elephant follows with 
solemn, lumbering footfall. Reverent hands lift down 
golden shrine from golden howdah, the Diwa Nilamc 
tenderly receives the treasure, wrapping his hands 
for its reception in a cloth of finest silk. Tom-tom 
beaters and trumpet blowers march before lum up 
the steps, he is lost to sight in that vista of archwa5's 
whieb leads on to the shrine. As he enters its portals 
the frantic music without is stilled to a sudden hush. 

A maroon explodes, like a clap of thunder. 

• •••»» 

I would not have you suppose that Kandy holds 
a monopoly in these annual ceremonies. What you 
see here no doubt tr.ansccnds in spectacular magnifi- 
cence anything that happens elsewhere, but there 
is a suburb of Colombo, long fallen into dcc.ay as a 
residential centre, and unexplored for that reason 
by most Europeans, which w.as yet once a royal capit.al 
and home of the Tooth when Colombo was a mere 
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cluster of fishermen’s huts. To Cotta, as we know 
the once lordly Jayewardhenapur, came the first 
Portuguese envoys to do their humble obeisance 
to the King. A nice dance his courtiers led them 
too, bandaging their eyes and leading them up hill 
and down dale for a week to impress them with the 
extent and variety of the royal domain before they were 
ultimately led into the Edng’s presence. A Sinhalese 
proverb yet likens any undue procrastination in everyday 
affairs to “ the way we took the Portuguese to Cotta.” 

At first a fortress, and base for the Sinhalese armies 
who five hundred years ago overthrew two con- 
secutive waves of the invading Tamils, Parakrama 
Bahu found the site an auspicious one to site his 
new capital upon in 1415 A.D., so here came the 
Tooth, and about it sprang up the royal city. Strong 
walls of. dressed “ cabook,” broad moats crossed 
by causeways on which the wayfarer walked \\ithout 
fear of the swarming crocodiles, made of the place 
a stronghold in the marsh more impregnable than 
Hereward’s retreat in our English fens. In the 
heart of the fortifications the storied elegances of 
the Palace and the Dalada Maligawa rose, according 
to precedent, side by side within the ro5^al precincts. 

It is on this historic site and about the new temple 
(the ancient Maligawa is now in private hands) which 
still enslirines sixteen holy relics, three of them 
authentic fragments of bones of the Buddha and 
the rest disjecta membra of various leading disciples, 
.that the yearly Perahera of Cotta is staged. Buddhists 
venerate it as second only in importance to the spectacle 
at I^ndy, but few Europeans, at their very door 
though it be, ever seem to hear about it. No spec- 
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tacular detail is omitted, a score or more of elephants 
participate, and the strange “ water-cutting ” rite 
is performed by the Dewala Kaparala in due form 
at the Diyawana brook, whose waters, like those of 
the Mahaweli Ganga, are cleft with a golden sword 
and the golden goblets filled and emptied. 

i • m • • • • 

On that night of all the year when the full moon 
pours its whitest radiance on the huge Dagoba of 
Kelaniya, and the eight miles of road from Colombo 
is thronged with an endless procession of Sinhalese 
of every rank and every age, ninety-nine hundredths 
of them padding on foot like white-sheeted ghosts, 
but richer folk in rickshaws, motor-bicycles and 
side-cars, even their own Rolls-Royces, I and another 
made our way to this holiest fane of the Western 
Province, the only Europeans in a congregation 
of hundreds of thousands. This day to your !ESuddhist 
is what Easter Sunday was to the pre-war Russian. 
You remember Nekhludoff and Katusha’s church- 
going on such a morning. Here the same spirit 
of gentle ecstatic love of all the world, of friend or 
stranger, orthodox or heterodox, seems to pervade 
the whole Buddhist community. The occasion is 
a public holiday, as usual, but there is no horse-play, 
no drunkenness, no rowdyism. Through every street 
of Colombo, and from suburbs and villages full twenty 
miles out, the streams of the faithful come pouring 
quiet-footed and intent, flitting by like ghostly, 
nocturnal moths in twos and threes, or presssing on 
in decorous files, exchanging their desultory chatter 
in undertones, with smiles rather than laughter, to 
the shrine before which not to kneel on such a day 
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would be a deliberate gesture of apostacy to the 
Faith. In their arms they bear fruits and flowers, 
simple offerings of earth’s harvest. Without commo- 
tion or disturbance, they press upon one another’s 
heels close-packed as an ant column on the jungle 
carpet. Do not fear that your white face will arouse 
uncomfortable interest or attention. They have very 
good manners, these people. No one will jostle, 
crowd, or press his services upon you without invita- 
tion. Wanting guidance or information perhaps you 
ask for it. It is forthcoming in all courtesy, and your 
informant fades back into the throng. 

In the very Temple itself it is the same. Without 
let or hindrance you tread the holiest of holy ground, 
all that will be asked of you being that you remove 
your shoes when others do so, when you climb, for 
instance, if the desire moves you, the ancient rampart 
that surrounds the bole of yon giant Bo-tree, and 
pace the narrow gravelled walk circling its massive 
trunk. It is a tolerant faith, this. Within these 
courts and sanctuaries bright with the pure flames 
of a million lamps, heavy with the smell of temple 
flowers, loud with trumpets and drums, endless 
processions of men, women and children, bearing 
wondrous illuminated transparencies of waxed paper 
such as the island folk delight in, weave mazy figures 
of eight throughout a throng so packed that soon 
the perspiration will drip from your pores, but no 
one stares at the stranger, and looking again you 
perceive that every sixth celebrant is, like yourself, 
no Buddhist. Tamils come here in their thousands, 
acquiring merit according to their own lights in 
the temple thoughtfully set up for the Hindu deities 
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in this Court of the Gentiles, where any Unknown 
God has tlic right to a shrine, and where among the 
graven emblems meet for the veneration of those 
of alien faith a spirited rendering of the John Bull 
coat-of-arms, complete with lion and unicorn, takes 
its surprising stand. 

Immeasurable is the gulf between the manifesta- 
tions of that piety which pins its faith in a hereafter 
to the doctrines of the quictist, passionless faith 
of the Buddha, and such crude and raucous orgies 
of Hinduism as the Vcl Festival of the Tamils. Yet 
both arc essentially of the East, dcscr\-c your oberva- 
lion, and being observed, will give you something 
to remember. 

Kclaniya on the full-moon night of Wesak is a 
dream pageant, the Vcl rejoicings in the squalid 
compounds of the Wcllawattc and Bambalapitiya 
temples arc Hampstead Heath on Guy Fawkes night, 
magnified to the /nh power. But religion of a sort 
inspires this ebullition, and no back-sliding, milk- 
and-watcry, one day a week sort of religion either. 
When Ramasamy sets out to honour his gods he 
certainly puts a little zest into the business. Though 
he translates the injunction in a different fashion 
from that which commends itself to his gentler and 
more mystical neighbour, “ goodwill to all men ” 
is in a sense equally the motto of the Tamil in Vel 
time, which falls as a rule but a week or two earlier 
than the Esala Perahera, and is similarly a long- 
drawn out ceremony following an elaborate rubric 
over a period of days. 

Its chief organisers and high priests are the 
“ Chelties,” the rich money-lending caste, who dabble 
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in high finance, rice deals with India, Burma, and 
Siam, and what not large operations of business, 
in their own quarter of the Pettah. Inunigrants 
and aliens all, they are yet a necessity in the economic 
life of the Colony, and so far as commercial integrity 
goes stand high in the popular repute. Vel, their 
strange barbaric god of silver gilt, accompanied them, 
with all his gorgeously caparisoned cars and other 
paraphernalia, from the neighbouring coasts of 
Southern India. In his honour three temples have 
arisen, in Sea Street, Pettah, at Wellawatte, and at 
Bambalapitiya, both on the Mount Lavinia Road. 
These he inhabits in a strictly-ordained sequence, 
after the manner of the rich uncle who allots the 
honour of his visits in turn to his ‘ expectant heirs. 
It is these recurrent peregrinations of the god that 
are the focus of an annual maelstrom which makes 
the main thoroughfares of Colombo a terror to the 
unwary passenger. One year he goes in state from 
Sea Street to Wellawatte, the next from Wellawatte 
to Bambalapitiya, then from Bambalapitiya back to 
Sea Street in Kochchikadde, a journey of some six 
miles. A kind of deputy god precedes him in this 
endless round, remaining always one stage ahead. 

The chetties are hospitable folk, and delight in 
honouring European guests at these surprising 
functions. Vel makes himself unpopular with us 
civilised folk in the streets, which are throughout 
the festival jammed tight with shrieking, braying 
cooly folk and their families, blowing and beating 
every conceivable kind of demoniac instrument, their 
footways completely blocked %vith stalls and stands 
whereon the most fearsome edibles and potations are 
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ilisplnycil, lojiclhcr, in !;Ucr year., will) an aslonishing 
diversity of pcddl.nrs’ rtibhish from Hirminghatn. 

Hni come with me to the inner cotirls of titese 
temples. We arc received, y(*u will observe, with 
the deference dne \n a royal ambassador. 

'I'he ebetty is a portly fellow of an amazing circum- 
ference in the region of the diaphragm, who shave.s 
his head daily, smears his brow with glistening chitnaw, 
and is never seen without his casic-mark between 
the eyebrows. More disconcerting still for the fair 
passenger not yet grown accustomed to such portents, 
lie adjures clothing to the minimum rctpnred by 
decency, his habit being to wall; abroad in a state 
f)f complete nakedness from the waist tip. Apparently 
he feels the Colombo heat more than most. 

'IVuly the profdc of that double line of chettie.s 
who will be drawn up to receive you in the precincts 
provides a startling vista. Von know, perhaps, that 
primitive form of gate still popular in some of our 
.Southern counties under the full-blooded and ancient 
name of " .squeeze-gut.” Imagine an arcade of such 
placed one behind the other, and you get the essential 
lines of the picture. 

Hut your hosts arc politeness itself. You will 
be led to a tapestried chair or divan, weird sweetmeats 
and syrupy drinks will be pressed upon you, not 
unlikely even a whisky and warm soda. You arc 
conducted through the thronged temple courts to 
the shrine, veiled now by a curtain, something shabby, 
before which a multitude of lamps leap and splutter. 
Rival bands, each within six feet of your car, discourse 
native and European music (homely airs — ** Highland 
Laddie,” and others of that epoch), each in a spirited 
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struggle to discourage the opposition. There is a 
hoarse cry from the ashen-smeared priests who 
crouch before the shrine, the rude curtain rises 
clumsily, a hot waft of incense assaults your nostrils, 
the lamps flare high and splutter excitedly. Behind 
you the crowd prostrates itself in its thousands. 
Lurching and rocking, the gorgeously bedizened 
car, every inch of its gilded fabric crowded with the 
writhing exotic ornament with which none of the 
apparatus of Hinduism can dispense (best not look 
too closely into its detail), moves fonvard, its freight 
of many-armed goblin gods jerking and quivering, 
for the golden Vel in his silver shrine has his satellites 
disposed comerwise about him. The thud of the 
tom-toms rises to a roar. High croaking voices 
salute the * god with a fervour that leaves .your ear 
drums aching. Vel in his car makes but a short 
perambulation, and retires rocking behind his curtain. 
The performance has been a special one in your 
honour. 

Your own reflection at this moment, had you a 
shaving mirror handy, might horrify the old folks 
at home not a little. Round your neck are divers 
“ garlands,’* embarrassing decorations from which 
you can escape at no function w^hereat the Indian 
element predominates, hea^'y scented ropes these 
of sweet-smelling “ moogerin ” and jasmine. Into 
your right hand have been pressed green limes and 
sprigs of an aromatic herb whose savour reminds 
you of the “ old man ” which you plucked to smell 
in pinafore days. Dark fingers have bathed your 
brows with rose-water, applied some viscous compound 
which may or may not have been white of egg, and 
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imprinted thereon a round spot, as large as a sixpence, 
of deepest madder. Lucky if you came in a car, 
for decency impels that you shed nothing of these 
vanities within a mile of the Temple. 

You shake hands with about forty of your hosts 
and back out. One of them cleaves a way for you 
through the crowd to the Temple gates. In your 
passage you all but stumble over an obstacle in your 
path. You thought it perhaps some gnarled mud- 
encrusted tree-trunk, litter of the fair-ground whose 
swings, round-abouts and cockshies, all in full blast, 
hem in the Temple vith pandemonium. 

If you look closer you will see that this mud- 
encrusted shape, caked with filth, is squirming and 
alive. Eyes like those of a crazed wild beast, bloodshot 
to the iris, blink at you out of a tangled and clotted 
mane. The thing rolls over, and you see one plastered 
arm clutches in its curve a basket, a primitive cradle 
of rushes such as fishermen use, just such another, 
in fact, as Bible prints depict Miriam drawing from 
its reedy hiding place, a chubby Moses kicking within. 
It is all complete, even down to Moses, a dusky 
homuncule of three months who clutches with his 
tiny arms a garland of jasmine, his only wear. No 
dust on Moses, even though liis strange companion 
now rolls completely over. See, he has gained a 
' whole yard, holding the while the cradle aloft and 
out of harm’s way with the adroitness of a music 
hall acrobat. 

A vow ? Precisely. Moses is the eighth.- 
Numbers one to seven died all within the month. 
Rasiah the fisherman swore an oath. If his eighth- 
born lived to Vel Day he would roll even in this wise 
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before the car from Kochchil^dde unto Vi'ellsvratte 
Temple. Trhich is four long miles. Lc ol:, dreadj/ 
the child kichs more iustilj in its cradle. Another 
tvrenty y^rds, and Vel ?riii be paid in fuii. 

One other picture. Zviore than a rari^ in these 
days, for }*ou cannot, they teli me. novr meet ^dth it 
in Colombo, vrhere I looked on —hiile the thing 
happened years ago. V»'e hare seen the gods — orking 
in their separate ~ays in the hearts of Pcdisingho 
and Eamasamy. Let us concern ourselves vdth 
Z^Ieera Lebbe. another alien vrho has chosen Ceylon 
for the land of his adoption, vrhile still svrearing by 
the Koran and the Prophet's beard. He has, or had, 
an annual “ tamasha of his very ovm. Guests 
vrere not invited, neither vrere they discouraged. 
The shovT being generally staged at 2 a.m., and publidty 
for the proceedings being neither arranged for nor 
desired, generally speaking there “ere none. 

British soldiers in the India of an older day vrere 
avrare that in Zvlohaixam time the Faithful vrould 
meet, vrhen the occasion "^vas auspicious, for a ritual 
vrhich is older than history, a puzzle to sdenre, 
conSned to no race or creed, but sporadic in its out- 
croppings here and there about the vrorld. Every- 
body had heard of the ** rope-trick."' and none, I 
swear, has seen it, or belie*.ing himself to have seen 
it, has not been deceived. Everyone, too, has heard 
of **' hre-walking ; a few have actually witnessed 
it ; I for one, and I declare positively there is no 
trick about that. The British soldier then, who 
was priv}" to these matters at a time when th^ were 
more frequently in evidence tnpn now, with his 
habitual knack of Englishing strange words, turned 
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the “ Ya Hassan ! Ya Hosain ! ” which identified 
the “stunt” (a gem not then fallen in his way) 
practised by his Musstilman comrades at the anni- 
versary of the death of two nephews of the Prophet, 
into a homely “ Hobson Jobson.” 

“ Hobson Jobson ” is performed as follows. The 
devotees — ^in Colombo they used to be Coast Moormen 
and a sprinkling of Malays — would choose, some- 
where on the waste ground of the Malay quarter 
in Slave Island, a site for the digging of a circular 
pit of fifteen to twenty feet across, perhaps a yard 
deep. The whole would be filled with faggots, 
which, kindled at dusk, had resolved by midnight 
into an even surface of glowing embers, a pool of 
lambent fire which smote one with a furnace blast 
at a range of twenty yards. Up to this limit where 
life was still maintainable pressed an eager crowd, 
men in fez-shaped Moorish hats and pork-pie Malay 
caps, rotund Malayan women voluminously swathed, 

I sprinkling of round-eyed, straight-browed boys 
nd girls. 

From a near-by “ pandal ” made gay with fronds 
»f the young coconut, rose the chant of the devotees. 

Two o’clock, or thereabouts. They filed out and 
trode down upon the pit in single file, ten or a dozen 
if them. Faster and faster they circled the pool of 
ire, fiercer and fiercer their wild cries and rhythmic 
;estures. The huge Moor who led them gave a 
ign. All but he drew aside. One handed him a 
namotty (a cultivator’s tool, half pick, half shovel), 
nd stood by while with mighty strokes he cleft two 
inclined approaches, one at each end of the diameter 
of that fiery circle. Roun dthey went again, and round, 
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The march grew to a prancing, cavorting riot, the 
rhythmic chanting to the caterwauling of a Witches’ 
Sabbath. A shrieking figure dived down the incline, 
straight across the burning fiery furnace and out 
upon the further side. The line turned and followed 
him pell-mell. Not once, but again and again they 
made the passage. They snatched babies from their 
mothers’ arms and bore them, two and three at a 
time, across the glowing floor, now churned to a 
sparkling, pulsing incandescence. One rushed back 
and forth eleven times without a halt — and then I 
saw his friends hold him back. 

I will admit to you what I looked for at this time. 
It was for the unmistakable smell of scorched flesh. 
Not the faintest trace of such a thing was to be 
perceived. I know these people were absolutely 
unshod — ^time after time they passed within a yard 
of me. They may have put something on their 
feet beforehand. Don’t ask me, because I don’t 
know. If they did, it was wonderful stuff, and 
Burroughes and Wellcome ought to hear about it. 

There followed a parade of the women. Not 
for these weaker vessels to make the crossing itself. 
An ordeal of sorts though, notwithstanding. There 
they stood, mothers mostly, clutching the babes 
vouchsafed in answer to their prayers. Muffled 
in sheets by their menfolk, they were deluged with 
buckets of cold water. Then a baptism of fire, 
dredged up in further buckets from the still-growing 
pit, a cascade of glowing cinders poured full upon head, 
breast and shoulders. Unwound from their cocoons 
of sheeting, they mostly fainted where they stood. 

Women, even the dusky ones, are nervous creatures. 
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gentler portions of their households in mllegiatura 
when they came to town. The ban applied to all 
ranks, and at the palace even the junior bed-maker 
and the third cook’s understudy were boys. This is 
not something out of Gulliver, but a minor fact of 
history, though Kandy and Whitehall had different 
standards, and one doubts anyway if the austerities 
of Raja Singho, King of the Chingulays, were counted 
unto him for righteousness subsequent to his demise, 
because he was really a much wickeder person than 
our own Merry Monarch, and not half so attractive on 
the social side. 

Withal he had his engaging weaknesses, and was 
a great one for odd frealcs and whimsies, not always 
of the bloodthirsty order. One of his hobbies in 
this wise was the gathering together, in the spirit 
of a kind of royal Barnum, of a menagerie of foreigners 
caught trespassing on his ground, and in the excite- 
ment of the sport he was indeed not above poaching 
outside it. Particularly proud he was of an assorted 
bunch of Europeans, Dutchmen, Dagoes, and a 
round dozen of jolly British mariners, flotsam of 
wrecks or beach forays, for hereabouts their captains 
brought many an Indian merchantman inshore for 
fresh water or new spars. Nor did this human aviary 
house any queerer bird than a certain Roundhead 
stripling, whom Raja Singho’s minions waylaid on 
the shore one morning with his pockets stuffed 
with sermons and his mouth with texts.* But a 
bird rather shrewd than callow, and, though fated 
as it proved to flap against the bars for twenty years 

* Robert Knox, captured at Cottiar, 1660, escaped and returned 
to England, 1680. 
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before he won out to freedom again, more than a 
match for his captore, out of whom, poor silly heathen 
blackamoors, he cozened three separate fortunes 
witli little more honest work than a trifle of knitting, 
wliile ro3Mlty smiled upon a vassal whose deep- 
rooted aversion from the tempestuous petticoat vied 
wth its own. As against this dire repulsion our 
Puritan could set an attraction, and indeed a singular 
aptitude, for filling his own pockets in situations 
where an Aberdonian Hebrew would have perished 
miserably. He had, moreover, the Devil’s knack in 
slinging an d propos text at j'our head. 

Late in life he was plagued with the itch that has 
troubled many better men, and gave himself away 
in the writing of an autobiography, having indeed 
seen much of the world and its peoples. To explain 
the absence of the remaining portion of this narrative 
from the authentic text (for such exists) would be 
idle. A chain of circumstance is convincing to no 
one except the forger of it. 


Oft had I bethought mce on what the Divel said 
to Job ; slun for skin, all that a man hath will lice give 
for his Life. Never in sooth saw anye man Scripture 
plainlier fulfilled than myself, when all my heathen 
enemies dwelling in those parts of Conde Uda in 
Zelone, where I had set up my house and estate by 
the privitye and consent of King Raja Singho, rose 
up against the Dominion of the King, and grievously 
harried and drove me from that country. Toylinge 
to and fro about the world for a patrimonie, which 
when gotten I find is very uncertain to keep, Provi- 
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dence saw fit to take mee from liberty and to deliver 
mee up even into the hands of the heathen, by which 
mischance I lost all that I had scraped together in 
the world (indeed somewhat considerable for a young 
beginner according to my Minority). Whereafter 
in pious diligence and careful dealing I again got 
together some small store of this world’s goods in 
manner as follows vizt. All those my necessities 
to maintain life in this my bodily carcass had King 
Raja Singho provided against in laying upon his 
people the charge of mye sustenance, in which by 
reason of their fear, though grievously put to it to 
keep lyfe in their own bodies, they in no wise sought 
to avoide,-yet for rayment I must look only to the 
labour of mine hands and my own subtiltie. Where- 
fore I did bethink mee to walk through the fields 
of . the Fling’s subjects and plucke their corn secretly 
in my hand, and on my returne again filling my pockets 
in like manner, and so laying up a store thereof in 
mine own house till I could sell the same to the needy 
and buy clothe for my garments. And what doubt 
I had of the righteousness of this devyse I resolved 
by thinking on the manner in which Providence 
had abandoned me naked to the mercy of the heathen. 
Among whom, by the grace and favoure of the King, 
I began first in pitiful measure to increase my estate 
in this world’s goods (having formerly stood as fair 
•in human probability to advance myself as many 
if not moste adventurers who were not borne to 
Fortune) through an insight I had in knitting caps. 
But latterly the trade in knitting has grown almost 
dead (through mine own industry and persevrance 
all my neighbours being fitted out in such manner), 
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wherefore by careful lending of come to my neighbours, 
they returning the same to mee at their harvests with 
half as much again, was I suffered by diligence to 
increase my little to a great deal. Providence so 
blessing mee that I was enabled to lend to mine 
enemies. And though usury be esteemed by some 
a traffick not altogether meet for Christians yet was 
I cut off from following husbandry, and the like 
labour, a great part of husbandry in these parts 
properly belonging to women. 

Now against marriage my inclination and resolution 
was stedfaste, and with such of my fellow captives 
not of a ribald and loose habitt I had made a covenant 
to exclude women from coming among us, for by 
means of such, saith Solomon, is a man brought to 
a piece of breade. 

Yet, that rebellion falling oute in manner as 
I have related must I begin again in new quarters, 
which I did by the King’s orders in his owne city 
of Cande, stript at once of all my worldly riches and 
enjoyments and exposed to poverty and contempt. 
For I had set mine eyes upon that which was not. 
Riches of a certainty making themselves wings to fly 
away towards Heaven. 

How Prowdence having raised mee up with the 
same hands pulled me down and took all things 
from me, then strangely like Jonah’s gourd it made 
them growe again in this my new settlement where 
I was able to lay up again some small patrimonie 
either by knitting or pedling in clouts, and some 
by lending of my estate to the poore (at good intereste 
2 & aforesaid). And it was my habitt, for so I found 
my trade to prosper, at festivalls to invite my neigh- 
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hours their wives and children to my house where 
I feasted them two or three da\^ together with all 
manner of meats. . Yet the reason I invited theire 
wives was onl5*e to dress the \ictualls. 

Of these my neighbours there dwelt over against 
my house one Don Louis Tissera, being son to a 
Portuguese about the King’s court but his mother 
a Chingulay woman ; with him dwelling alsoe his 
daughter Louisa, by some esteemed for comeliness 
in her person, but lacking soberness of discourse, 
a very jewel of gold in a swine’s snoute, for so is a 
fair woman withoute discretion. This Don Tissera 
I held an idel fellow though subtil in argumente, 
and like Ahithophel for Politicks and often would he 
sette and talk with mee, which had it hindred my 
knitting I should not have allowed of. And growing 
intimate this Portuguese by subtiltie urged mee that 
I should rather employ the sei^dce of his daughter 
in boyling rice than loose my own time, whereas 
often indeed I would eat come only with a little salt 
and as it might be a Ijine, the lesser for to slacke 
in my Husbandrie. For the girl, he said, had in his 
own house nothing to doe. I took hold on his words 
as Benhadad’s messenger did on Ahab’s, calling 
him brother, and thereto I did nothing loathe assent, 
though bethinking mee of him who goeth, as Solomon 
saith, straightway after a woman as an ox to the 
slaughter. Thus it fell out that this Girl (in a neete 
cleane dress) came herself and using daily many 
Importunities and arguments was like to drive from 
my minde good counsell of the prophet, how that 
she is loud and stubborn whose feet abide not in 
her own house. And convincing mee in mv inter^t 
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\v;is 1(1 lime: (wliich \vn:i iiulicil Uewe) she cime 
at the last pass to daily visites at my house, dressinf; 
whai I bad her, and thereafter steppinj: over to her 
house till I had done catinp, setting forth to mec how 
she wntdd not be at my char;!c for her cotnpany at 
dinner. Vet later returnini: wotdd she washe the 
pots and swcepc all outc in the house, sometitne'; 
brinpinp a small dish from her fathcr’.s wl»en she .saw 
mv own tlinncr very .scante. 

So by such crafte w.as 1 hard ptJt to it to hear in 
mind the wise counsclls of Kinp Solomon, Keep 
thou from the evil woman, from the flattery and tonpue 
of the siranpc. woman, neither let her take thee with 
her eyelids. Yet saw I well that jnan was hut human. 
I'or I perceived the wench to he comely and Imowinp 
myself not above aije 27 (and indeede from her hoylinq 
my rice njid swepinpe in the house was I given an 
increase of time t«i profitc in my trading). And tis 
better to marrv than to burn, vet was I thrown into 
turmoile and unquietness of .spirit for the lawfulness 
of conjunction with heathen and idolaters. So at 
this pass being warned by an aunt of the girlcs, who 
went about to do her a mischief out of spite, of the 
design laid between this idel father and his daughter 
to findc a way to helpe me spende of my money I 
came by grace to another mindc, letting out how it 
was far more convenient to mec to abstain, and that 
it more redounded to my good. For which crowning 
deliverance must I be ever lhankfull. And truly 
this veering of my inclination, though much arrested 
by contrary winds, as Balnm when the angel stopt 
his assc, hath been the salvation of my Patrimonic 
at lliat time. For a wench of such subtil crafte is 
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23 one vrhom the prophet liketh to a deep ditch and 
a narrow pit, and better I hold it to dwell in the comer 
of a housetop than with such an one in a wide house, 
for the contentions of a 'nife are a continual dropping 
and he that troubleth his own house shall inherit 
the winde. 


I hope you hare not assumed this to be a hitherto 
impublished portion of Robert Knox his narrative. 
T^Tiat it happens to be is my own impression of 
the man, etched with a gracing tool borrowed from 
himself, a word-portrait set forth in the right Crom- 
wellian jargon which he so loved. In fact the Tempta- 
tion of St. Robertus, as described above, or something 
rather like it, actually befell not himself but another 
of his acquaintance, and he has left some record of 
the episode. 

A dirty dog, I can hear you thinking, if you don’t 
say so, but so was that hoary old bag of Carolean 
iniquity and humbug to read whose diaries is like 
opening a shutter on a seventeenth century London 
street, wherein the Restoration Comedie Humaine 
still throbs, pulses, and jostles on the side-walks 
in a panorama of scenes that only Mr. Wells’s time 
machine could otherwise have revealed for us. 

Emox was no Pepys, but he is weU worth reading. 
"V^Tiat makes his notes historically valuable is the com- 
binatioa of his imparalleled opportunitj* for making 
observations of the island and its people, the keermess 
of that observation itself, and the possession of a 
methodical habit of mind which prompted him to 
store up all this information through the twenty years 
of his captivity and commit it to paper at the very 
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fir^l oppoiiiiniiy ;ivail:Ui!c after liis iclca::c, namely 
on the voyape home. 

’I'lirrc i;i a hc>t)h in cNtstcncc (ihnuph otil of print, 
I take it), atimirahly edited ami produced,* containing 
an extended verpion of his “ Historical Relation of 
Ceylon,” which incorporates the antohiopraphical 
notes and additional MSS. discovered in 1910 in 
the Rodleian. It is clear from the inscription on the 
flyleaf of the most vahiahly annotated volume which 
furnished forth this extra material that the hook 
itself W.1S the property of Knox Ward, Clarencieux 
Kinp of .Arms, who w.as a nephew of Knox and in- 
heriteil from his uncle a certain Ceylon Knife piven 
him hy a quondam fellow-captive, a Dutchman, 
whom Knox encountered on one of his later voyages 
to Cochin. 

There is no doubt whatever that the "Historical 
Relation " had a pre.al vogue on puhlitxiiion, though 
owing to a curious clause in its author’s agreement 
with the publisher (Richard Chiswell, Printer to the 
Royal Society, at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard), it was never reprinted. Knox in his 
old age became an undoubted literary lion, and his 
friends among contemporary high-brows included 
several men of mark, Sir Christopher Wren for 
one, then President of the Royal Society, who acted 
as a kind of intellectual godfather to Knox. Robert 
Hooke was another intimate, and the verses engraved 
under Knox’s portrait arc his. The demise of this 
boon companion, however, revealing as it did the 
existence of a tidy little nest-egg of £30,000 in his 
strong-box concerning which he had maintained a 

• Kd. Jnnics Uynn (Mnclchosc, 1911). 
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discrest reticence curing life, elicited the not veir 
chnritdj'e protest from his old fiiend diat he hsd 
tshen 2 “ ini^er ” to his he2rt xinhei-uiOT-TLst, the pot 
caiiing the hsttle blacl: "^rith 2 vengeance. 

But the man of all Knoz^s circle vrho really matters 
to nosteritv vras Daniel Defoe, vrho Guoted Enoz 
at great length in Captain Sin^eton.'* Inspired 
journalist that he vras, “ho can doubt that Defoe 
sou^it and found the '' copy ” of a dream in the 
personal idios^uicracies of this unctuous and Pharisa- 
ical Rip Van VrinHe r Taheup ‘‘ Ckptain Sin^eton.” 
and there before 3'ou is the Qualrer vrho so adroitly 
£er>'ed God and Zviammon, an eloquent vdtness as 
to “hether this is so or not. Further than that, the 
presumptive evidence is strong to indicate mat v/hat 
ga^'e Defoe his very notion, of vrntlng '^Robinson 
Crusoe ** vas his acquaintance vridi Knoz, and here 
again the philosophic and pietistic discourses “hich 
SO Gvervreigh the classic narrative are stron.^3* reminis- 
cent of our oil}' friend in Ins habit as he lived. Its 
publication, in anj* esse, only antedated his death 
by a fevr months. 

Practicall3' everyone of Knox's companions in 
bondage (most reports agree all bar one, and his 
name v/as Stephen PvUtland), fell, sooner or later. 
from grace. With these tvain at Lagundeniya lived 

Roger Gold (Gould), Ralph Knight, V’m. Da3', 
and Thos. Kirby.” j^isny descendants of those 
British sailormen live at Lagundenh'a still, hnoiv all 
about their ancestry, and are proud of it. D^s 
posterity calls itself De Appu, and is fcnoTrn to have 
had 2 feudal duty of canying fresh milii daih* to the 
'Kins’s Palace at Zsikmbe. in itself an honour no 
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doiilM, but not exactly a sinecure, the way being long 
and laborious and the Pussellawa cliniatc far from 
ideal for the ptirpnscs of milk conservation. 'Phe 
Ceylon Census Report of 1911 m.akcs a note of the 
fact that certain tmdoubted descendants of Naticlars 
de Lanerolle, a fellow-captive with Knox from 1672 
onwards, were some thirty years ago still local celebrities 
in their tiistrict, having promoted themselves from 
Counts to Dukes under such names as Duky " 
or *' Dorkidoc ’* La Nerollc de I^rcy (de I.,aisnc) 
I'ransc. Mohoitigc Don Samuel Appuhamy. 

As for Knox himself there is no doubt about his 
scorn of petticoats having been a thing instinctive. 
One ran imagine that the Sinhalese belles of his period 
were every bit as pretty and as witty ns they arc to-day. 
Caps wererct at him in that long twenty years, we know, 
but never with success, though it is clear he felt his 
loneliness, and he must have known his chance of 
ultimate rescue a pretty thin one. Hut having run 
the gauntlet of these dusky charmers do we find him 
fticcunibing to something in the milk and roses line 
in the heyday of his long frustrated prime ? Not a 
bit of it, for all the wiles of his good kinswoman 
Mistress Ronnell. 

Writing to him on March 31st, 1702, she protests 
to Strype : — 

Indeed Capt. Knoxes rudeness in his letter 
did not at all move my resentment. 1 rather 
pitlicd his ill mannered and unjust aspersion 
of me, but I have suficred too much to let such 
trifles rufllc me, but I thought it was necessary 
to let him know hufling at abbusivc treatment 
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should not provoke my charity, and indeed I 
had given it so largely to that poor cupple in 
his absence that I could not continue an addition 
to what was promast without suffering it. 

Seven months later she feels able to add : — 

I thank you for your account of Capt. Knox. 
I assure you I am very glad to here of his well- 
fear, for such trifles as his rude letter never sticks 
with me. If he be naturally rude and unpolished 
it would be unreasonable in me to expect that 
he should change his nature on my account. 

Knox was nearly sixty then. He was close on 
eighty when he died on June 17th, 1720, still a bachelor, 
leaving what was for those days a fairly comfortable 
fortune, distributed with the methodical care and 
foresight that were second nature to him in “ leguces ” 
to innumerable nephews and nieces, the old bear 
being the exceptional member of a much married 
family. 
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H appy few who have fccn our Garden of Kden 
from the air. I knew well the first man 
who ever fiew in an aeroplane over the rolling green 
.•••ea of Ceylon’s verdant lowlands, a gay young French- 
man, dead long since they tell me in one of the 
earliest cloud combats over Flandcr.s. And he did 
but skim for half an hour the island’s plumy fringe 
of coconuts and circle in all innocence that shrubbery 
wherein the Royal Garrison Artillcrj’ secreted certain 
popguns of its own which the public manfully pre- 
tended to know nothing about. My aviator looked 
inland to where the mountains rose range upon 
range in scarps of indigo and amethyst, sighed, shook 
his head, and came to earth. Those were pioneer 
days, ’twas but a year or two since Blcriot’s Channel 
passage had given the almanac a new red-letter day. 
So my aviator came dow’n, as I say, and was promptly 
arrested by a policeman. When they had searched 
his pockets and his makeshift hangar on the race- 
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course, taken away all Ms films and developed them, 
and found them nothing but snapshots of a pretty 
lady who had dressed up in his leather overalls and 
goggles and posed for Monsieur with a manicured 
finger on the jo5^tick, th^*^ let him go with a verdict 
of “ Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 

Yet that bird’s-e3-e view he told me was enchanting. 
He must come back this way and take the eagle’s 
path, Mgh through the azure over those blue moun- 
tains. But he went home another way, and then 
the war came, and though it brought us a sea-plane 
or two to complete the astonishment of the natives their 
pilots had no time to spare for junketings inland. 

No man has flown down to us from India yet, 
but the tMng might happen at any moment. Such 
a one, soaring Mgh enough, would glimpse us as a 
ham^haped sandbank with its knuckle end towards 
him, to the right a vague protuberance where IMannar’s 
finger points the path to Adam’s Bridge and the 
hoty island of Rameswaram, at whose tip foams and 
swirls a two hundred ^^ards wide race of watem through 
the Paumben Pass, and then — ^India. Flat, flat as 
a billiard table would show our island over three 
parts and more, its northern plain glinting here and 
there with the blue mirrors of andent “ tanks,” a 
stupid word that, wMch suggests galvanised cisterns 
or, at b^t, municipal reservoirs, rather than the 
vast reedy meres beside wMch your landlocked waters 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland would show up 
as the veriest puddles. Dipping lower, and if he 
knew what to look for, pale gleams might catch his 
eye now and again in the forest tangle, strewn bones 
of a Lanka that died long since, a mossy cenotaph 
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upstanding here and there, yonder the Lion Rock 
of Sigiri hulking sheer from the green sea lapping 
its sides. Beneath him, in the lower air, the feathered 
l>attaIions would wheel and pivot, flocks, columns, 
and picquets of teal, heron, and cormorant, winging 
their way with steady purpose from one inland sea 
to the next. Southward looms a new' landfall, range 
on range of ultramarine and lapis lazuli rising to 
the battlcmentcd scarps and jagged fingers of a plateau 
whose average elevation is 4,000 feet above the plain 
and its major peaks 3,000 more. Pcdrotalagalla, su- 
preme summit of the island, rises to S,ooo feet and 
over, but its truncated top is a plateau in little, with 
dells and savannahs of its own, all overhung with 
groves and clumps of the lichened rhododendron. 
The shaq5-cut salient of Adam’s Peak is more impres- 
sive far. To that needle point has clung a windswept 
temple for 2,000 years, to which one climbs in the 
cool of the night watches over shaking bridges dim 
with the spray of mountain torrents far below, hauls 
oneself hand over hand round the rugged shoulders 
of the Pe.ak by age-old chains of a strange rustless 
iron, w'hose secret the island craftsmen lost long 
ago. Old Sumangala is dead now. Kings and abbots 
were his forbears, and he had ridden out the storms 
of half a century in his high-poised eyrie whose 
sacred fane encloses the footprint of the Buddha, 
himself the supreme and venerable guardian of the 
ancient mysteries. A wise old man, and a scholar 
profoundly learned not only in all the holy writings 
of the Faith, but in the tongues and literature of the 
West. Muffled to the ears and shivering for the 
bitter cold, I crouched with him one night against 
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the coining of tlie dswii and the diumal miracle of 
the ShadovTj that sharp-cut triangle Sung br the 
rising sun upon the biilCTiving GnabelTneer -irhich 
laps the Peak to the -iranderer’s vei}* feet. Graveij 
he spoke of men and things, and dre~ Srom a niche 
at his elbow, to illmninate some point of the talk, 
the current numbers of the J^ineteenth Century and 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


But I desert my airman. His prorince being to 
obserre these things, he would mark, passing the 
boundaries of this montane zone, how the deep and 
longitudinal clefts which makes the plateau a cake, 
as it were, ready cut into slices, run parallel, almost 
due N.W. and SJE. by the compass bearing, at right 
angles that is to the main currents of the monsoons. 
Now he will understand why, and where, we get 
our rainfall. In the arid plain which he has passed 
it may be twenty inches in the year. Here it is often 
2CO. This is why the North-west and South-east 
comers of our island cosmos are burning deserts, why 
the South-west lowlands are a sweltering hothouse, 
why we get ten degrees of frost some mornings on 
the hills so that the sun comes up to £nd the tree 
ferns drooping limp and dead, and why alpine and 
sub-tropic species rub shoulders and palm meets pine 
in the space of a clod of Eastern earth that is, 


over all, only two-thirds the size of Ireland, its con- 


temptibly few degrees of longitude failing entirely 
within the Northern half of the world’s tropic belt, 

I believe botanists Snd our island interesting. 
Something of a range here, all within a twenty-four 
hours’ journey. Pressing inland from the slimy 


mangrove thickets, whose crustacean hordes crawl 
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at wll on earth that is Ceylon or paddle through 
water that is the Indian Ocean, or from that more 
arid littoral where springs the flowering fern and 
the contorted screw-pine or pandanus, for mile 
upon mile inland the only green things you come 
upon are the sand-loving palmyrah and those wizened 
useless growths, the Neralu and Wira, the last a 
mockery and a fraud, for it throws a heavy shade 
devoid somehow of comfort to man or beast, and 
beneath which no living thing will grow. Best of 
this bunch are the acacias, of which Mannar properly 
takes pride in its rare forest of A. planifrons. 

To the dry zone proper, that region namely, two- 
tliirds of the island in extent, where though the con- 
ditions are no longer arid rain falls but rarely, and 
since the old irrigation worlis in whose making the 
long-dead kings of Lanka took such pride have fallen 
into decay and crops of any kind are hard to raise, 
belong the noblest timbers of Ceylon. Here lift 
their heads our finest Ebonies, Satinwoods, Cala- 
manders, and Neduns, but you may look in vain 
for an oncoming generation, and for the fact that 
it is not there blame the forest policy of past govern- 
ments that will bring the island face to face with a 
timber famine before we are all of us much older. 

But these are specimen growths merely, showing 
what Ceylon has done and may do again if her 
forestry resources be but properly husbanded. It is 
throughout the we tzone, wherein rainfall and sun- 
shine alternate in lavish measure throughout the year, 
that our teeming forest growths rise thickest. Here 
the veined and marbled Calamander or Coromandel 
{Diosphyros Qiteesita) still awaits the axe, with other 
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streaked and flowered ebonies, its cousins, and our 
true sable ebonies, than which you can seek throughout 
the world for a finer, harder or heavier medium for 
the carver’s chisel. Ceylon used^ I would observe, 
to export Calamander in bulk, governors and merchant 
princes would ordain its lavish use in beautifying 
the insides of their houses, for one can understand 
the vogue for interior decoration of a timber that 
is raven black when worked, banded alternately 
with grey, golden yellow, and dark purple, with all 
the weight, hardness, and capacity for polish of 
the finest ebony, for ebony it is. How many known 
Calamander trees still flourish in our forests, think 
you ? Fewer than 150. The true ebony, you must 
know {Diosphyros Ebenunt) is yellow (sometimes black- 
striped) as to its sapwood, and only the heart is through- 
out of the jetty black we so admire. What we still 
have of it for sale brings in Rs.200 a ton in the local 
market. More valuable still as a cabinet timber, 
for we still export a marketable bulk of it, though 
it grows rarer year by year with the rest, is the true 
Ceylon satinwood, CMmoxylcn Swietenia. Large, 
slow-growing, and semi-deciduous, it produces a 
timber of intense hardness which runs in colour 
through a range of yellows, honey, gold, and orange, 
at times merging into palest green. Its durability 
is almost that of ebony, and, a point of local importance, 
it is both ant-proof and teredo-proof. Sleepers of 
it have lasted for thirty years in the jungle tracks 
of the wet belt, though to put a wood of this calibre 
to such a use is not only an extravagance but a desecra- 
tion. An odd variety grows in some spots, known 
to the Sinhalese as “ mal buruta,” to us as “ flowered ” 
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satinwood. This shows on working a foliated or 
wavy grain, an eccentricity probably due to wind or 
other damaging influences during growth, which 
triples the value of such a tree to the cabinet-maker. 
All satinwoods regenerate peculiarly, and where the 
adult tree is still fairly common saplings are often absent 
altogether should there be little topsoil or humus. 

I can but pass over in brief catalogue other lovely 
or unusual island woods. There is the Palu, 
hard almost as ebony, its hue that of a full-bodied 
tawny port, which takes a superfine polish and will 
hold out against termites for 130 years. Too heavy 
for household furniture, it is invaluable for other 
purposes. In the forests of the dry zone it is often 
a near neighbour of the satinwood, and has attained 
a recorded girth of 26 feet. The trade once knew 
it as “ ironwood,” a title properly belonging to Messua 
ferrea, a huge evergreen with very dark, shining, 
lanceolate leaves, of an ashen white beneath, though 
when young the foliage shows of a glowing red. Iron- 
wood when cut is dark red in colour, and reveals 
a straight fine grain. Forestry experts are doubtful 
if it is really indigenous. As a semi-saered tree of 
the Buddhists, it might easily have been introduced 
in very ancient times. Its apparent gregariousness, 
in any case, is put down to the fact that groves planted 
long centuries ago have now relapsed into forest. 
Nedun {Pericopsis Mooniand) is another beautiful 
timber that grows rarer year by year, and in these 
days is used only for furniture. Slaty brown in hue, 
it takes a magnifieent polish. Common no later 
than 25 years ago, it grew best in sueh spots as are 
now covered with cultivated rubber. The money- 
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grubber has uprooted it, along with the peerless 
Coromandel. Fairly common still, thank Heaven, 
is the Ceylon Rosewood {Alhizzia odoratissimd), 
which bears both beautiful timber and sweet-smelling 
blossoms. Of its cousin, A. stipulata^ they make 
cattle bells in India, but in Ceylon let it run to waste. 
Tall and stately, often gigantic, towers the Hora 
{Dipterocarpus Zeylanicus)^ of which there is a giant 
near Ratnapura with a girth of nearly twelve yards 
and a clean bole of over loo feet. Another mammoth 
is the “ Shingle tree ” {Doona Zeylanicd)^ useful as 
its name implies for roofing, sleepers and bridges, 
and yielding an excellent clear resin. There is the 
handsome Margosa, with its corrugated bark and 
close-grained ant-proof timber of mahogany red, 
exhaling an aromatic camphor-like odour. Leaves, 
bark and seeds, are all used largely in native medicines 
of an anthelmintic type, and the seeds as ornamental 
beads. There is the Ceylon Oak,” strangely like 
your rugged English veteran. Its seeds are edible, 
even as acorns are, yielding also the Macassar oil 
beloved of our grandfathers. There is the Ganunalu 
{Pterocarpus marsupium)^ which gives a yellowish 
banded fine timber in great repute with the builders 
of old Lanka. The pillars of the ancient Kandy 
audience hall are of this wood, and are good for many 
a year to come. Its timber seems out of fashion 
these days, but before the war France imported as 
much of the strange Kino gum which the tree secretes 
as Ceylon could send her, exactly for what purpose 
Ceylon never found out. 

Last, but far from least of all our indigenous woods, 
I come to the Lunumidella {Melia dubia); Its 
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Sinhalese name you will agree is music in the ears, 
and what Ceylon would do \vithout it from the prac- 
tical standpoint nobody knows. The pseudonym 
of *' Ceylon cedar-wood *’ is well earned, its timber 
being attractive to the eye, durable, and easily worked. 
Its oddest and certainly not least valuable character- 
istic is that it grows almost as fast as a mushroom, 
often reaching a breast high girth of four feet and a 
height of sixty feet in under ten years. Another 
queer peculiarity is that its seeds will only germinate 
when scorched, and one of the few useful results 
attributable to the native habit of “ chenaing ” (of 
which more anon) is the chance encouragement 
thus given to innumerable lunumidella seedlings. 

In an earlier chapter I chose to rank the Jak {Arto- 
carptis integrifolia) as an interloper from the primeval 
glooms. That he certainly is, though by rights and 
strictly speaking he is a trespasser in whatever part of 
Ceylon you may find him. Originally, no doubt, he 
was introduced (his huge fruits were sea-borne perhaps, 
though so valuable is he that you can understand 
any traveller making a point of bringing him along) 
from Malaya. Jak timber is of the highest quality, 
and is often when seasoned (it turns rapidly from 
green cheese to a ripe chestnut and ultimately almost 
black) palmed off as true mahogany. The huge 
fruits, with their nutritious musky nuts and pulp, 
are an indispensable ingredient of the commissariat 
in any Sinhalese household. Other exotics of far more 
recent importation, which do well in the island and 
are encouraged for their divers uses, are teak (brought 
here first by the Dutch and now cultivated system- 
atically by the Forest Department), Honduras and 
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West Indian mahogany, cedar, various Australian 
eucalypts, blackwood (also from Australia), many 
conifers, and the strange Balsam of Peru. 

Why, you will be wondering, does any man who 
takes up his pen to write about Ceylon discourse 
of jungle trees in preference to rubber and tea, under- 
stood by the w'orld to represent the stable industries 
of the island ? The answer is that these strange, 
beautiful, and commercially speaking often highly 
valuable growths belong here, and that not only 
economically but aesthetically. They are part and 
parcel of that Paradise which an all-wise Providence 
decreed should be Ceylon. My argument is that 
the money-grubbers, seeking to improve on Provi- 
dence, introduced the shrub from China and that 
other poisonous-looking tree from the mephitic 
jungles of the Brazils for their own sordid ends, 
and to make increasing room for their proteges 
blasted Ceylon’s fairest hill-sides, scarred and tore 
the green mantle of our uplands, felled and burned 
the richest forests of the plain, to the end that the 
increase of their dividends might be indecently 
hastened. Providence, it seems, has hit back so 
far as the rubber industry is concerned, and even 
the tea-magnates have shivered in their shoes for a 
space. To this day the damage they have wrought • 
is only apparent to a few. Not so many years ago 
our montane zone was covered with a rich growth 
of indigenous verdure, now very largely replaced 
by tea, dotted with mathematical exactitude over 
mile upon mile of hills. Nothing grows between 
the roots of one bush and the next, “ clean weeding ” 
being not a motto, but a religion. The planting 
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c!carinj^i> lv.\vc (UxKl'i :t«ul tiliin;:: ii> tS-cir 

train, in the early day:; at Ica^l no proper *' leriacin:,! ’* 
w-as carried onl on c,';tatc‘^, the rich t<'p-; oil or hvnnt; 
was \\*ashcd bodily out of the di'^lrict hy ^nir {f>rrc;i'ial 
rains, washed, I should say, cleatr olt the {'land ae.d 
out to sea. 

But forget that. I'-vcn had we heju the huunv. 
such wholesale deforestation wtntld have hern 
hound to affect our climate .adversely, .and i: ha.', 
done so. Disastrous Hoods itt the h‘W cMuntty, 
resulting in heavy economic loss .ami not ; eldosn it» 
a serious loll of livc.'^, arc the direct rc.-nlf* of defor- 
estation up above. Nor were the plantiuu pitmccr. 
the only wrong-doers. 'I'hat pcrniciotjs form of 
shifting cultivation known as the chaut, lnh«vcii of 
the constitutionally indolent Sinhalese, fur hy it l;c 
gels (for a lime) most result hy least labour, \\ at 
the bottom of the deforestation rif the '* pat:u).a ” 
lands, leagues now of unprofitable wildcrnta s inviting 
fires that spread the canker ever further. And the 
lea and rubber people must have timber for fuel 
and timber for the cises in which they send their 
stuff to market. How do they gel it, do you think ? 
A colony with the sylvicultural possihiliiie.s of ('ey)on 
actually imports, at this day, ^,200,000 wor th of foreign 
timber per annum, 'rhcrc is a fuel famine already 
in sight. Under the present conditions returns from 
our forests will grow increasingly e.xpcnsivc as tire 
proportion of the less accessible areas under exploitation 
grows, while supplies will steadily dwindle atul 
increase in cost as the existing forest capital is used up. 

The visible hardwood supply will hist ten years and 
no longer. Tire tea and rubber trades arc dependent 
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upon a never-failing supply of soft wood for chests. 
Our resources even of that would peter out in a few 
months, once imports were cut off. Government 
appears to have its head still in the sand. Ceylon 
used to give a lead to Mala5'a, but they tell me that 
to-day the F.M.S., with only a shade over Ceylon’s 
area to deal with, employs fifty’-eight superior forest 
officers to Ceylon’s sanctioned eighteen (existing 
nine). The Ceylonese themselves are coming, and 
will continue to come, more to the forefront in the 
government of their own country, and jealous as 
they are always ready to show themselves of immi- 
grant commercial interests, surely here is a point 
upon which they might press for a revision of official 
policy. But one can see few traces of such a desire. 
“ Chenaing,” as a conservative and ancient practice 
followed long before the advent of the European, 
they will always put in a voluble defence for, skating 
round all the common-sense arguments against it. 
Similarly they deprecate the introduction of trained 
European experts in forestry on the score that their 
recruiting closes avenues of promotion now open 
to Ceylonese. If trained Ceylonese were available 
no one would object, but they are not. Meanwhile 
they hardly seem to realise that the natural forests 
of their own homeland have been largely replaced 
with products of until recently greater commercial 
value, products only cultivable in just those wet and 
montane zones wherein Ceylon’s most valuable native 
timbem formerly flourished. Never properly regu- 
lated, the extension of tea and rubber has almost 
wiped out of existence the Calamander, the Nedun, 
and other timbers of the highest value, though men 
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j’.ot Vet rpoilt (Vylon. 'I'o ihi'« day her scenery 
renraiiv , after it - hitul, ineompamblc. We have 
no :n(*‘.\line here, and there i-: nrore of sr'fi and 
;rir’tnnf; clinrrn than of mpt^cd j^randcur about onr 
moumaiu!-, but inlhute v.arietv and divcr.dtv, enchant- 
tnp colotrr effect';, and innliitndinott;; surprises, await 
the eye of any traveller who loop:; atrd hair-pins 
ah(»ut orrr rnnry nciwnrh eif roads. For in the 
uplarrds a straipht stretch of a hundred yards is ahno.st 
a thinp unhnown, ravine sticcccds porpe, cliff follows 
breahnecU hilbidc, till the plateau drops on all sides 
to the lowland jtinplc. .Afternoons with us, save 
at the heifthi of the ntins, are always hij:;h summer, 
and over all the land there rests a shimmering ploiy 
of blue and j'old. .SwitchbaclnnR down from Kandy, 
perhaps, the windings of the way show you a dozen, 
a score, of diffcrcnl aspects for every blue peak, 
every emerald-mantled crest and hummock, within 
the four quarters of the compass. Where the hill 
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drops sheer from KadugEnssrrs to the Sat lands 
a multitude of terraced rice-Selds rise, and ever}- 


souare foot of that sooon-shaned hoilovr in the h?If> 

^ X A. 


lor a tiiousaiiQ acres ana more is terraced in stnvs. 


belts, ribbons, ovals, and rounded squares and 
triangles of ne^-sprung paddy, vrhcse tender 'dvid 
green is only matched in Nature by the sudden 
freshness of young larch. 

This Kandy climb is worth doing by rail, for once. 
The road for me in Ceylon, so long as good Samaritans 
have cars, but there are dmes to patronise the C.G.R. 
for ail that. You might, for instance, want to go 
to India overland. 


Opened just before the war, the Indo-Ceylon 
railway connection via the Talaimannar Peninsula, 
Dhanushhodi, and Paumben, by which land travel 
to the mainland now becomes po-ssible with only 
one short break of some twenty miles covered by 
the ferry steamers that skirt the chain of sandbank 
known as Adam's Bridge, has proved of at least as 
much utility as its projectors hoped. Vanished are 
the discomforts of the dreaded crossing between 
Tudcorin and Colombo, home mails coming via 
Bombay now reach Ceylon many hours earlier than 
of yore, while trade and passenger traSc between 
the island and India have, as was expected, been 
enormously augmented. Luck included me in the 
party that travelled on the first train carrying hona-jids 
passengers to the tip of the hlannar Peninsula, 
throwing in further the opportuni^ to talie ship on 
the first ferry boat to Dhanushkodi, to observe while 
Olympian Excellencies made ms'stic passes with cere- 
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onr way tlijouidi patluil ;ifcri:’> In the Mar.ulnna 
tnjnjs.t!- .'Mid tii pc eti nin- dve:; according in jd:m 
in ■ ]'( t i:dly fc ervrii e'»mpaiJJilrnt;^ Himiinp nmiercd, 
\i ;.i' of .‘'‘late eajjMt iir.iieii jM)h,.rj);,{,,j-i:d feel to 
tje;ul I'nldly, ;;.!«!y pnaitled ait.iin I the iinp.ict of 
Nolpar e.Mih, pimip-tir oi]jci:ddt»in I:n\v-lo\vetl, an 
invjible mnlrilinp wlii-.iled "All .-M'oard,” came a 
' Jintt from the paily ilecnrateil enpitje, and the hint; 
inim of fifteen cair paihercd i^peed out of the .station 
t<» tile aceompaninu lit of detonator;! placed at intervals 
ahtii;; the line atid cheers frf»m the populace. 

'rile railway pctiple certainly tlid thint>s extra- 
ortlinarily well that time. 'I’hey fed anil wined us 
re;»ally in three raloons. Viceroyaliy unbent post- 
pr.-mdially to .snip cioan; and .sw.ip storie.s with the 
anonymous civilian, and few of us turned in before 
midnight, tlmuf'h early to rise was the order of things 
for the morrow. 

We rose in the dark, the fir.st limb to protrude 
from our spotle.ss mosquito curtains evoking ample 
and immediate demonstration of the malarial character 
of the Mannar Peninsula, at least six anophelids 
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tempting and receiving summary execution before 
I, for one, had adapted myself for the public view. 
Early tea in the growing dawn brought more evidence 
on the malaria problem in Mannar, the nightmare 
landscape that grew into definition outside the saloon 
windows revealing one sinister feature in particular — 
an almost unbroken series of stagnant pools formed 
by the “ borrow pits ” that have won so unenviable 
a notoriety. Scarecrow talipots and the unca nnil y 
flattened bushes that are so characteristic of this 
desolate district were the only outstanding objects 
of the scene, of goats and kites a few, of human beings 
apparently none. 

And so, a few minutes before 6.30, to a halt at the 
little station of Talaimannar, a derelict place enough 
seemingly till these festivities made it gay with bunting 
and red carpets. Here the Chief Resident Engineer 
handed up to our Governor a small silver-mounted 
baton of ebony. Raising it above his head, he said, 
with quite admirable brevity : 

“ I declare this line open. May it prove prosperous 
and auspicious for all time.” 

Then we had to jump into the train again, and ran 
quickly down the last short section of the line and 
out over the water along a big jetty at whose side 
the“ Hardinge ” lay waiting to carry us over the twenty 
odd mile jump to Dhanushkodi. Once the zig-zags 
of the first quarter mile of channel had been mastered, 
the turbines pushed our little cockleshell along with 
hardly a tremor at something like twenty knots. 

Two hours saw us within hailing distance of 
Dhanushkodi jett)', the identical spot, according to 
tradition, where Rama’s ministers started the causeway 
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over which the adbucted Sita was able to escape to 
the bosom of her family. Here a large and gaily 
decorated pavilion (they call them pandals in these 
parts) had been reared. In the most welcome coolness 
of its shade all of us now gathered to watch the formal 
opening of the Dhanushkodi section by the Governor 
of Madras. The Agent prefaced these formal pro- 
ceedings by getting up and telling us all about the 
scheme. We were reminded that the problem was 
far from being a new one. In far- off mythological 
ages the same puzzle had presented itself to Rama 
as soon as he had made up his mind that to invade 
Ceylon was the only practical means of recovering 
his consort Sita, lately forcibly abducted by Ravana, 
demon King of the island. On reaching Mandapam 
and later Dhanushkodi, on which the party stood 
at that moment, the injured husband found his passage 
barred by the ocean. Not to be baulked of his purpose 
he summoned his Minister of Public Works, Vala, 
a son of Visvakarma, who was detailed to bridge the 
channel, and not waste any time about it either. To 
hear was to obey. Vala called up Chief Engineer 
Hanuman, who turned on his army of monkeys in 
full strength. Unless legend lies, the resultant cause- 
way from India to Ceylon took just five days to build, 
time enough at least for Rama to continue his journey 
and recover his queen. Permanent results of this 
occurrence are to be found in the sanctity which still 
attaches, and the pilgrimages which have continued 
without ceasing to this day, to the temples founded 
by Rama during his return journey from Ceylon 
upon the island called, after himself, Rameswaram. 

They say the palm squirrels took a hand at helping 
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Hanuman’s monkeys, rolling their furry bodies in 
the sand, shaking themselves on the earthworks, 
and patting and pawing the sand into the joints as 
it flew out of their coats. Rama looked on well 
pleased, stroked the little volunteers with his three 
middle fingers, and there the three black stripes 
are to be seen down the palm squirrel’s back to this day. 

Centuries rolled by, and a different race of men 
found their way to the same spot in Southern India, 
and for reasons of a more practical character were 
seized vdth the same desire to invade Ceylon by way 
of Adam’s Bridge. Convulsions of nature and the 
neglect of man had in the meantime obliterated the 
handiwork of monkeys and squirrels, and the new 
invaders found themselves in the same dilemma 
as Rama. They too sent for their Chief Engineer 
and directed him to bridge the gulf. The hosts 
of the bandar-log not being his to command, he set 
in motion the new engines of construction which 
the fertile and commercially-minded brains of his 
countrj'men had invented, and built the works now 
about to be declared open for the promotion of the 
peaceful pursuits of trade and commerce. 

India and Ceylon between them spent more than 
thirty years in bickering over details before it was 
finally agreed upon to build a viaduct across Palk 
Strait with a Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge cTVer the 
Paumben Pass, and to run a service of ferry, steamers 
bet\veen Dhanushkodi and Talaimannar. Originally 
it was proposed that these should start from a basin 
within Rameswaram Island, and should carry trains 
across bodily, but in the end the vote went for ordinary 
ferry steamers and piers. One of these was in consc- 
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qucncc erected on cither side of Dhanuslikodi Point 
to allow of the steamers adapting their course to the 
prevailing monsoons, similar provision being arranged 
at Talaimannar. The \iaduct, built for a single 
track line on the metric gauge, is nearly a mile and a 
half in length, with 145 spans. The Scherzer Lift 
Bridge measures the best part of a hundred yards 
between piers, leaving a clear way for vessels ttvo 
hundred feet wide and fourteen feet deep. Those 
who built it insist that it runs throughout its length 
on the identical causeway which Rama’s forest allies 
are credited with having raised thousands of j'ears ago. 

At this stage the Governor of Madras became 
the gratified recipient, as they say, of a gorgeous 
gold and enamelled casket, whose panels showed 
the new method of bridging the seas between India 
and Ceylon as compared with that obtaining full 
4,000 years ago in Rama’s legendary day. In the 
forefront (a not very fortunate effort this, but what 
subject could well be less suited to the enameller’s 
art ?) the designer had portrayed the viaduct from 
the mainland to Rameswaram Island, with a train 
in motion about to make the passage of the Scherzer 
Lift Bridge. A mechanical subject likewise filled 
one of the end panels, whereon appeared one of the 
geared turbine steamers in service on the Adam’s 
Bridge route. On the back panel, however, the old 
order of things was glimpsed. To the left of the 
picture one saw revealed the Ceylon fortress which 
Rama had set out to attack with a view to rescuing 
the gentle Sita from her so shameful predicament. 
In the middle could be detected Rama’s monkey 
host crossing the causeway they had just completed, 
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and on the right Rama himself in the van of his 
avenging arm5^ This scene was copied, so the}^ 
told us, from an ancient Sanskrit manuscript purchased 
shortl)^ before by the India Office. The remaining 
end panel depicted the great temple at Rameswaram 
founded by Rama on his return from Ceylon. One 
of the most venerated in India, ever}' good Hindu 
aspires to visit it once at least in his lifetime. That 
journey used to be a very considerable undertaking. 
It is child’s play these days. 

The Madras Governor having patted his staff 
on the back and proceeded formally to declare the 
Dhanushkodi section well and truly open, Indian 
and Ceylon visitors joined forces, entrained together 
on a South Indian Railway spedal, and were conveyed 
over the short distance separating the jetty from 
Dhanushkodi station, where an elaborate breakfast 
was produced for which most of us were simply 
panting. More speeches followed, notably one in 
French by the Governor of Pondicherry, and breakfast 
over, the whole party took train once again for the 
station of Rameswaram, where a visit to the great 
temple was one of the outstanding items of the after- 
noon’s programme. Much speechif}*ing had by now 
given us cause to fall a little behind our time-table, 
but as, when all your train connections are “ specials,” 
the laws of time-tables cease to become arbitral}', 
this hardly mattered. 

The run of half-an-hour from Dhanushkodi to 
Rameswaram takes you through a landscape that 
though novel can scarcely be described as attractive. 
When the rails are not running upon vrhite sand 
that throws up an almost blinding reflection of the 
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sun’s rays they appear to be running on water, the 
causeway consisting, it is said, of coral rocks dumped 
straight into the wet sand. A few kites hover in 
the burning sky, a few big black and white gulls 
float idly on the surface of these huge lagoons. A 
mile away half a score of pilgrims are splashing through 
four or five inches of water, the uniform depth of 
a sheet that may be many hundreds of acres in extent 
If you see a man in this country you may be very 
sure he is a pilgrim, there being no possible reason 
that could attract any other variety of humanity 
to such a land of desolation. One wonders who owns 
the few goats that on the dryer patches are now and 
then seen going through a motion that resembles 
browsing. There is only sand, and they must ere 
this have grown very weary of the joke. 

Rameswaram station courtyard shelters divers cars 
and three huge motor brakes, and herein are we 
conveyed through the most picturesque village — 
low pillared houses of enduring stone whose roofs 
and balconies are crowded with a babbling and brightly 
clothed horde of many-shaded brown humanity 
(“ handsome gals,” was my neighbour’s tribute), 
to the great temple of Rama itself. Therein a peram- 
bulation through vast arcaded vistas that leave their 
own strange but not unstirring impressions, with 
occasional halts while the trustees direct the attention 
of the great ones of the company to some shrine or 
other object of veneration, in the course of which 
adventures all the Excellencies present acquire garlands 
to the point of semi-suffocation. An inspection of 
the temple treasures is not the least interesting of 
these episodes, which culminate in an exhibition 
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by four pleasing and splendidly arrayed damsels 
of the most innocuous nautch dance that ever was, 
either in Hindu temple or upon the boards of the 
Alhambra or any other theatre. A piercing “ God 
Save the King ” from the bugles of the temple band 
precedes the remounting of our particular char-a-banc. 
So back, a little hot, tired, and dusty by this time, 
to the station. 

But there is still b}^ far the most wonder-compelling 
of all the day’s spectacles before us. It is the Paumben 
^’laduct, whither, in another half-hour, we are con- 
ve5'ed, to walk out over the swirling, rushing shallows, 
to that wondrous machine which rears huge, intricate, 
skeleton red arms to the sky on either side of a five 
knot flood that is 200 feet in width. 

Pigmies, perched in some loft}’^ niche, pluck and 
paw at the monster’s vitals, and behold, the great 
limbs drop, relentlessly yet almost imperceptibly, 
to meet exactly and by a hair’s breadth ruling, in 
the exact centre of the gulf. There is a whistle, a 
familiar roar, and a train has crossed to the mainland 
of the Asiatic continent by a path that a few minutes 
ago was thin air. 

It is in truth a marvel, and the mainspring of all 
our talk throughout the pleasant coolness of the 
homeward trip on the swift, faintly throbbing 
“ Hardinge,” and, later, through the dinner that 
we all approve more than ever because we are hungry 
and the evening that we make no scruples to shorten 

because we are tired. 

• ••••• 

To criticise those people who exploit the working 
planter (I believe I was guilty of it a few pages back), 
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is not to criticise the planter Iiimself, a stout fellow 
if you take him by and large, whose job whatever he 
happens to be growing, tea, rubber, cocoa, coffee, coco- 
nuts, cardomoms or whatnot, is more of a man’s work 
than money-spinning under an electric fan. Gone 
is much of the glamour of his old-time life, for few 
planters own their estates these da5^s, and most are 
at the beck and call of the agent of a company (more 
likely many companies) who view the men on the 
spot as cogs merely in a vast machine. And when 
trade slumps are the order of the day and the watch- 
word is economy, efficiency, and the devil take the 
hindmost, the working planter is found sticking to 
his lonely iolum like a Ce3don leech. Not for him 
the gallivantings at Nuwara Eliya, for which he can 
spare neither the time nor the money, nor the vaguely 
extensive sporting expeditions for which his magazine 
prototype finds such frequent opportunity. Yet he 
is often carelessly traduced by those who come and 
go, and write lightly of what they do not understand. 
Farrer is responsible for a pretty useful libel, writing 
somewhere of the typical Ceylon planter as an 
uneducated boor who does not understand or want 
to understand the native, compares highly unfavourably 
with the official caste from the point of view of 
education and good manners, invariably drinlcs more 
than is good for him, and treats himself to perpetual 
holidays at a certain “ toy Surbiton by its toy Gras- 
mere,” presumably Nuwara Eliya. That is nonsense, 
and offensive nonsense. Anyone who knows Ceylon 
at all is perfectly aware that Nuwara Eliya is not a 
planter’s haunt in any sense of the word. The 
place is run by Colombo for Colombo, and few 
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working planters have, as I said, either the time or 
the means to sample its dubious joys from one end 
of their agreement to the other. As regards under- 
standing the native, to do exactly that is part of every 
planter’s business, and no superintendent or assistant 
on an estate who fails to manage his labour force 
satisfactorily has any chance whatever of keeping 
his billet. As to his education and social qualifica- 
tions, I should say that there are black sheep in every 
fold, including the government service, but that 
the average planter is of precisely the same jat as 
the average civil servant, which is to say that he is 
more likely than not to have been to a public school, 
and in any case may be assumed to know how to 
behave like a decent Englishman until his conduct 
proves otherwise, which may happen perhaps some- 
times, but not often. If he is a good man his coolies 
will not be slow to appreciate that fact, and you will 
see it reflected in the returns of the estate. His 
employers will be on the look-out for evidence of 
that sort, you may be very certain. 

The planter, in my humble view, is the salt of the 
island. As for his wife, for even planters must have 
homes of their own sometimes, I will confess that 
I am sometimes sorry for her. Much depends upon 
the location of her husband’s billet, but there are 
more lonely estate bungalows than the other kind, 
and I have often suspected a proneness in the newly- 
imported bride to sit in her long chair on the verandah 
during the compulsory absences of her spouse, 
who has at least all kinds of interesting jobs to attend 
to not only afield, but in the busy factory, about which 
hangs ever the acrid and stimulating perfume of tea in 
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the making, and weep like anything to see such quan- 
tities of — ^tea, or rubber, which is even worse. In 
the tea country it rains and rains and rains for weeks, 
sometimes for months, on end. The average estate 
bungalow’s horizon during that period is a rolling 
wall of vapour on all sides, and within it nothing 
but massed battalions, brigades, and divisions of 
absurd dumpy tea-bushes. What can a poor girl 
do in such surroundings, unless she is a model of 
all the domestic wrtues and goes in heartily for keeping 
pigs and poultry ? The usual bungalow kitchen, 
at least, is no place for a white woman to meddle in 
if she values either her own peace of mind or the 
goodwill of the staff. 

But not all planters are married. The male of 
the species is devilish lonely, too, sometimes. I 
refer you to the case of Charteris, a Straits man as 
it happened, but I don’t doubt there being some of 
liis kind in Ceylon. 

Charteris came down from Rugby with no particular 
idea of what he wanted to do. When he had been 
playing tennis with the Vicarage girls for three months 
his father, a harassed country medico, packed him off 
to the Straits with a £50 outfit and the offer of a 
prentice billet on a rubber estate. 

Charteris was 19, full of life as a two-year-old, with 
no brains to speak of, but straight — according to his 
lights. His billet proved to be at the back of beyond. 
There was no tennis, no Vicarage girls. The next 
white man’s bungalow was ten miles off. Plenty of 
work till 4 o’clock. Thereafter — boredom, or the tan- 
talus. Charteris avoided the tantalus, and learnt Tamil 
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The head “ ICangany ” (a lascar would have 
called him the “ serang,” any British working-man 
just a foreman) had a daughter. Fairly high caste 
as estate folk went w^ Lakshmi. Fifteen years 
old, lissom and rounded, with the slender straightness 
of a Syrinx (why are not Vicarage daughters trained 
to carry loads on their heads ?), Lakshmi found 
favour in the sight of Charteris. The process, in 
fact, was mutual. 

Charteris perfected his Tamil, proved to his own 
satisfaction that even a “ sundowner ” in the tropics 
was a non-essential, had five minutes straight talk 
with his head Kangany, and thereupon embraced, 
I suppose you would say, a life of sin. “ Everybody 
does it,” is the usual excuse. Charteris made no 
excuse to anyone, even at the club, a place he got 
down to about once in a blue moon. 

In five years he was manager of the estate. His 
agents in Singapore offered him a better job. Better 
pay, better climate, civilised “ amenities,” everything 
better. Charteris took it. He did not, however, 
like most men in such a case, “ leave a lot of little 
things behind him.” A more robust but still stately 
Lakshmi went too, with other impedimenta. Four 
of them, in fact. Charteris ran up a tiny annexe 
to the new estate bungalow, and paid for it himself. 

Rather ^ smart club here, a place of frequent tennis 
parties and teas, dances even. The men decided 
they liked Charteris all right, but the women looked 
down their noses. A hatchet-faced female collared 
Charteris ’s agent when he came up for a week-end 
to have a look at the rubber. 

A week later Charteris was moved. A rather 
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frosty chit informed Kim that his new charge was a 
low-countrj' one. A good billet, but a rotten climate. 

The family migration was repeated. Charteris 
lost over the annexe, the new manager having no use 
for the same. 

Six months later another senior partner arrived 
from Home. Very wealthy, and a pillar of the Church 
Missionar}' Society. The first thing he did was to 
sack Charteris. The junior partner tendered certain 
advice in a prh'ate letter, “ We shall miss you very 
much, my dear fellow, but il y a iotijours les 
cotwcnanccs.*' 

Charteris looked grim, and applied^ for a job in 
East Africa. He got it all right. 

Lakshmi was not one for scenes. 

“ It is good perhaps that you go. It may be that 
you will send for me later. If not, I go to my own 
country.” 

” Possibly,” thought Charteris, ” but what about 
the rest of the bunch ? Bone of my bone ” 

Anyway, he went. 

Six months later Lakshmi got a letter and a cheque, 
which a polite young Englishman in Singapore cashed 
for her over the counter. A man was necessary for 
this undertaking. Her father was dead. There 
remained an aged grandfather on the estate where she 
was born. A laboriously inscribed postcard collected 
him, there were steerage fares to take to Madras, 
a journey by rail right across India to plan, more 
steerage tickets from Bombay to Mombasa. 

Lakshmi and her grandfather arranged ever3rthing. 
It took them six weeks to get to Bombay, an Odyssey 
brimful of perils, alarms, bodily misery, and stark 
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terror. At one tenement lodging on the journey a 
“ budmash ” stole Lakshmi’s box. All that was 
left of the proceeds of the cheque, all her trinkets 
and treasures. Only, in her sari, she retained 
Charteris’s last letter. But the Polis Sahib to whom 
she fought her way was a real Sahib. He read the 
letter, told Lakshmi to wait a fortnight, and produced 
the box, with most of its contents. In that fortnight 
the youngest child died. 

There was a bad monsoon in the Indian Ocean, 
and the old grandfather broke his leg. 

Charteris was waiting on the jetty. The last 
mail had brought him a letter which rather upset 
him. The rest of the job anyway should not be 
left to his clerk. 

It was an extraordinary procession which wound 
through the Mombasa streets to a quiet lodging in 
the Indian quarter. On the way Charteris, and behind 
him his family, passed the Cantonment Magistrate 
of his district, the Principal Civil Medical Officer, 
three military blokes he knew at the club, and his 
new boss. 

“ Good God ! ” said that gentleman. “ Man’s 
as mad as a hatter. Not that I’m given to poking 
my nose into people’s private business. Dashed 
good report that last one of his. 

“ I suppose some fools would sack the feller.” 

« • • • • • 

Somewhere at the beginning of this book I wrote 
about the riotous behaviour of the vegetation in 
Colombo gardens . I hardly think it will fail to impress 
you, but it would be a mistake so early to exhaust your 
capacity for being exhilarated by the spectacle of what 
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o\ir Ceylon earth, rain, and sun can accomplish 
betAveen them. You have not seen Peradeniya yet. 
The difference is at least that between Hyde Park 
and Kew Gardens. For a generation and more the 
botanic gardens near Kandy have been cutting a 
deliberate dash in the display line, with the expert 
aid of one of the best horticultural staffs in the world. 
Remember, too, that we arc 1,500 feet and more 
nearer the clouds, and montane growths that wilt 
and wither in Colombo’s Turkish bath will here 
perk up their heads alongside of their cousins from 
the steaming flats. Here, too, still grow'S cvcrjlihing 
that you saw before, and to a size even more sur- 
prising. There is something uncanny, devilish 
almost, in all this prodigality of life, and there arc 
places in these gardens that make your flesh creep. 
You might think some crack-brained scientist had 
been freakishly experimenting, watering the arboretum 
of a nightmare with Mr. Wells’s Food of the Gods. 
Give me the gentler sub-tropic beauties whose 
modest grace shines by contrast with these flaunting 
trollops of vegetables, the feathery tree-fern, the 
wild guava, the latticed curtain of the passion flower, 
throwing itself in an exquisite disarray over every 
bush within reach, its green globes blushing almost 
as you w'atch them to that full purple w^hich promises 
the ambrosial pulp within. These things are exotic 
enough, but belong to a world you can recognise 
and feel at home in. There is only one giantess 
here before whose physical perfections I can really 
bow down and adore, and that is the Gigantochloa 
bamboo. To every air that blows its nodding 
plumes curtsey a hundred feet and more above your 
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head. By your shoulder its stem is the girth of a 
girl’s waist, if not as supple. Yet you know the 
thing to be just a piece of grass, and feel that it is 
yourself who have shrunk to something infinitely 
smaller than a field-mouse. 

Actually in Peradeniya resthouse was it that I 
lunched with an entertaining policeman, truly a 
pacha of many tales, one of which at least I have not 
forgotten, its hero a person of doubtful antecedents 
and less than no reputation, but none the less what 
our French friends would call, I think, un type. 

Sollamuttu was certainly no gentleman. Docketed 
from boyhood up in the police files as an “ habitual,” 
the estimate did him less than justice. Two proved 
murders, a thrice-repeated “ let-off ” on a capital 
charge, thanks to sheer funk on the part of essential 
witnesses, seven dacoities, divers unmentionable 
crimes, and four escapes from custody while under 
sentence, made a record envied by many of his Iddney, 
but approached by none. 

Came the day when a Malay detachment laid him 
by the heels. An exceptionally nippy sergeant and 
two constables slipped the handcuffs on Sollamuttu 
just as he was sneaking out of the hut wherein the 
village miser lay weltering in his gore. An accomplice 
upon whom Sollamuttu had forgotten to put the 
“ fluence ” had blabbed. Frog-marching his prisoner 
to the lock-up, the sergeant's grin broadened, and 
his tunic swelled with pride. At that moment 
Sollamuttu did a sort of jiu-jitsu wriggle, snatched 
the sergeant’s dirk, and punctured him neatly under 
the fifth rib. He was not so lucky with the constables, 
both lusty youths and very wideawake, and in about 
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three tninutcix n more than hnlf>::tmn,{:Ic(l “ hnl>iiual ” 
w.v. htitlcd nech and crop ini(» a cell, its door locked, 
baited, and donblc-bolted. 

Hi'- hic. 1 ; ws dead mil. An it chanced, the Chief 
jtrticc was even then panrin}: ihrouqh on circuit, 
and in two day.-; .‘'ollamutiu \\-an tried, found guilty, 
and for about the riMh time ncntcnccd to death. 
I'p' ct at their : erjreantV mi'-foriunc, the force remained 
veiy much on it-- mettle, anti there were not Roinj; 
itt be any r capr< thi-. time. .‘Saturday was the last 
day f»n whieh it was intended .‘^nllamnttu should 
brl’.old the !un. .'\hmii 9.30 on Friday evening he 
tore hi'- cloth into strips. Unfitted them into a very 
hamiy rope, ami hanged himself. 

'Fhe .'V ’ i: tant .'Superintendent of Police whose 
joh it w-.v: ifi preside while Justice \s‘as finally vindicated 
cur; ed .'Si«llamuttu heartily, not to say all his family, 
mo l tif whom lived in the village, their compound 
being indeed the very core and kernel of a rather 
badly di' afTcctcd area. 

'File law was a little bit foggy on the point, but it 
looked as though hv rights Sollamuitu’.s " people,” in- 
laws, and CJitisins-german generally, had a right to claim 
delivery of all that was imirtal of their erring relative. 

Ye gods, what a ” tamasha ” would thereupon ensue! 
.Some funend I .And the courts chock-a-block for 
weeks with cases *' arising out of the demonstration 
at X.” — hags of trouble, in fact, for cvcrj'body. 

The A.S.P, had a hrain-w.avc, and sought counsel 
of the C.J., who had not yet packed his traps and 
passed on to the next rcsthousc. 

The C.J. was a wheezy old gentleman, with a 
cherubic and wrinkled countenance. An upright 
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judge, but cautious. He was very sympathetic and 
polite to the A.S.P., and tottered down to view the 
remains. 

“ Sheshiety ish well rid of a rogue,” he pronounced, 
shook his head, and did not further commit himself. 

“ Sir, must the relatives have the body ? ” 

“ A demonshtration, ash you shay, is undeshirable, 
but you must shee the Governor.” 

To which end the A.S.P. mounted a stink-bike, and 
covered seventy-five miles of jungle road in two hours. 

His Excellency had left by the morning train for 
the hills. 

Dash it,” said the A.S.P., “ we can’t keep the 
beggar for a week.” 

There remained that extremely able but veiy 
cynical High and Mightiness, the ” Col. Sec.” 

After hours of lacking his heels in ante-rooms, 
and having been snubbed by everyone from the 
A.D.C. to the peon, the A.S.P. was ushered into 
the Presence, and explained the situation fully. 

The Presence heard, nodded, played a game of 
noughts and crosses with himself on his blotter, 
and delivered judgment. 

” The relatives must have the body, but there 
must be no demonstration.” 

The A.S.P. swore as he kicked up the rest of his 
stink-bike, and beat his own record back to the village, 
arriving just as an S.P., whose olive countenance 
hinted that his maternal forbears might just con- 
ceivably have been “ influential native gentlemen,” 
blew along in his Ford. 

“ Leave it to me,” was all he said. 

In the decorative caligraphy of his putative fathers, 
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the S.P. prepared instanter a round dozen of chits, 
one for the late Sollamuttu’s every relative of im- 
portance. 

“ We are having a little funeral,” they ran. “ Do 
come.” 

The obsequies were a grand affair, somewhat on 
the lines of the late Eugene Aram’s. All the police 
turned out in full dress, with arms and fixed bayonets. 
A machine gun and its impedimenta was included 
in the procession. The detachment mustered t^vo 
fifes, who played “ Every Nice Girl loves a Sailor ” 
very creditably, that being the only tune both of 
them knew. Not one of Sollamuttu’s relatives showed 
a leg, all preferring to sulk in their huts. The Super- 
intendent of Police coded the report for headquarters 
himself. 

“ Owing adverse climatic conditions militating 
delay,” it stated, “ burial deceased prisoner proceeded 
with. Care was taken attendance all relatives invited.” 


My young friend came to an end of Sollamuttu’s 
story as Tin Lizzie curvetted obedient to his hand 
and dropped me safely at the portals of Queen’s 
Hotel by Kandy Lake. Week-ends at the Queen’s, 
whenever I can afford them, are a private vice with 
me, chiefly because I consider its situation incom- 
parable. Dining in solitary state, I rambled out by 
the lakeside where the old Kandyan wall trails its 
lacy fringe athwart the shadows. The place seemed 
full of ghosts, and two of them dogged me persist- 
tently as I made, in the whispering gloom of the 
trees, the circuit of these quiet waters. They must 
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have had a history, that insistent pair. I almost 
think I will try to write it. 


By the royal pool of Kandy, where at dusk the 
palace of the queens still throws shadows that bob 
crazily in the ripples lapping its island floor, you may 
see tourist ladies with veils and parasols driving on 
the new road. But once the woods and the water 
melted into each other. There were not any globe- 
trotting ladies, and the Queens’ Palace was no heap 
of ruins strangled by jungle creepers, but a master- 
piece in fretted stone, every block as it left the mason’s 
hand whitened with lime, laid carefully in oil, and 
baked in the noonday sun, so that the palace was as 
white as a wedding cake. 

But w'hen the twilight falls, and the quick-cooling 
air has hurried the tourist ladies back to their hotels 
to dress for dinner and begun to draw delicate cat’s- 
paws across the pool, the night-things slip from their 
hiding places. There is a rustling and a flapping 
in the shadows, dancing points of fire above the pool. 

A little brown bird flits ghost-like from one stone 
to another on the Queens’ island, flickers landward 
and back again, hangs poised above the shallows 
where the lotuses sleep. 


There were no clocks at the palace, but Yasodhara 
always knev/ when it w’as time to get up. She came 
skipping through colonnaded verandahs and down 
steps graven curiously with elephants, birds, and 
crocodiles, under the temple trees whence the mynahs 
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squawked her a " gund-morning,” and so to the 
little shaded arbour, where queens might sit and 
dabble rosy feel in the ripples, sighing idly for the 
miracle of wings. She had a small bowl of rice in 
one hand. 

Daintily, she began to give the sacred fish their 
breakfast. 

“ Oh6, brothers ” — a handful of grain dropped 
among the lotus leaves. 'I’liere was a subaqueous 
turmoil of swirling and scurrying, a splash or two, 
a shimmering of gold and silver bodies bent like 
bows, a mr/.xling and jostling of leathery bacLs, a 
glimpse from the deeps of goggle, red-rimmed eyes. 

A baby tortoise bobbed up among the leaves, 
stretched an absurd neck interminably upwards- 
and bent upon her a stony, expressionless stare. 

Yasodhara protruded a small foot that was perfect 
in its contours. Tlicrc w.as a gleam of honej'-tinted 
loveliness — she was a Ranliya, “ Golden Creeper ’« 
girl. One tap upon his back sent Peeping Tom to 
cover ere he could wink a horny eyelid. 

Then she looked over her shoulder, and dropped 
bowl and rice at her feet. 

Six feet away a river-god crouched among the 
reeds. 

Antinous at sixteen might have been his twin, 
Antinous warmed by more Southern suns to a matter 
of three shades deeper than the golden glory of 
Yasodhara herself. 

“ Dog,” said that young woman, ” whose fatliers 
were dogs, I will elap my hands, and in the twinkling 
of an eye you will be dead.” 

“ Clap, then ” — and he stood up, dripping, straight 
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as a spear. “ I am neither hind nor fisherman, but 
Rama, son of Kings, of the blood of the Lion.” 

“ ^^Tio spies on women.” 

“ Not v.ith purpose. From tracking the stag at 
its first grazing, I came heated to swim. I am 
shamed and ask pardon. I wiU go back.” 

But this queen was thirteen, and lacked plaj'fellows, 
and this prince not much above a child, and in five 
minutes each was scattering the recovered rice among 
shamefull}' pampered fish, and two unoccupied arms, 
I blush to admit it, were about each other’s necks. 

“ And so, to my marriage I set forth from my 
father’s house with women and slaves to attend me, 
bearing also a fan, a diadem, ear ornaments, yellow 
sandalwood, a set of garments that had no need of 
cleansing, a spiral shell winding in auspicious fashion 
to the right, three-score measures of mountain rice 
brought thither by parrots, and moonstones such as 
are scattered only where the foot of Lord Buddha 
has pressed. You novr, who say 3'ou are a prince, 
tell me of this Lion vour ancestor.” 

“ Of a truth the great-uncle of my grandfather 
was that Sihabahu whose mother became wife to 
the King of Beasts, as the soothsayers had foretold, 
of a strength exceeding the strength of men, and 
■with hands and feet like a lion’s, so that he rolled away 
stones from before his father’s cave, and on his back 
bore mother and sister both to the cities of men, 
and thereafter acquired much merit.” 

“ Your feet are not like a lion’s. They are like 
mine. You are a liar.” 

“ Verily the right blood of the Lion beats in my 
heart, and I am strong. I will bear 5*ou to my 
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father's coiuitry, who is also a Kinp. I could cany 
your Lord’s other wives :ilso, but will not. Or rather 
we will dwell in that cave, a good cave which I found 
hunting, where sits niy I-,ord Buddha, of good omen, 
wrought marvellously beside the threshold. And 
before sits many lesser gods.” 

“ You will show me these stones. But then I 
will come back. Neither will I be carried, but in 
a canoe by water, whence I will walk, if it be near.” 

“ A bowshot from the shore.” 

“ Then when the air cools and the flying fo.ves 
rise up, you will bring the canoe and hide it. I 
wll cross alone. You who would bear on your 
back Kangs’ daughters may swim. Where the jak- 
tree throws its shadow, wait.” 

Rama slipped away like an otter. 

The temple-tree swayed in a cloud of drowsy 
perfume, and a pebble tinkled among the boulders. 
Yasodhara knew it for the haunt of green lizards 

and a host of furtive, quick-eyed folk. 

• ••••• 

Rama came up the track, walldng cat-footed, straight 
and slim as a lance. Here was the jak-tree. Here 
in a moment would come, treading delicately, a 
golden dryad. A branch snapped, a huge jak-fruit 
weighing fifty pounds struck where neck joins shoulder, 
and the boy dropped without a cry. The two King’s 
huntsmen slid earthwards and crouched over the 
motionless thing in the path. A confused, formless 
group detached itself from the shadows and staggered, 
softly grunting, into the void. Sound died in the 
jungle. Down in the pool a great fish splashed 
among the lotuses. 
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Yasodhara shivered as she peered among the reeds, 
bending them hurriedly this way and that. Her 
hand met the prow of a tin}*^ fishing canoe. 

There was a clink of bracelets as she tucked her 
draperies about her knees, a grating of pebbles as 
she pushed out and headed, not too expertly, for 
the dark wall of jungle. A great tree towered above 
its fellows, and she altered her course. 

On the other side it was cold, and the forest strangely 
still. No green fireflies danced to-night in the 
brushwood. Sedgy growths stroked her knees with 
chill fingers, but Yasodhara*s little feet pressed leaves 
that were sticky and •warm. Furled blossoms nodded, 
and the lily-pads sT\-ung to and fro athwart the mirror 
of the pool. 

But it was not the face of a King’s daughter that 
the mirror gave back. 

Very gently, Yasodhara stretched out her arras. 

Up from the shallows v/here the lotuses slept, 
flickering about the towers of the Queens’ Palace, 
skimming back and forth where the dark woods 
melted into the v.*ater, flew a little brown bird. 
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MANCHUA 


MANDADOR 


The original of the Port, 
word is the Tam.-Malayal. 

number of manchoues of lords. On 
board of these is excellent music of 
cornets-a-bouquin, hautbois, and 
other instruments ; all the great lords 
have the same.” Pyrard de Laval, 
Hak. Son., Vol. II, p. 90.] 

[“ Manchooas or small vessells of 
recreation, used by the Portugalls 
here (Macao), as allsoe att Goa, prett 3 ' 
handsome things resembling little 
Frigatts, Many curiously carved, 
guilded and painted, with little beake 
heads”. Mundy, Travels, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 205. There is an 
illustration of the ‘ manchoa ’ on PL 
XII in the book.] 

[16S6. — *‘\Ve sent out y?. r 1. Hon. 
ourable Companys Munchua to cruise 
after those shipps.” Forrest, Selec- 
tions, Home Series, Vol. I, p. 164.] 

[“ Entring with us into one of those 
boats which they called Maneive, 
going with twenty, or four and 
twenty. Oars, onely, diSering from 
the Almadies in that the Maneive 
have a large cover’d room in the poop, 
sever’d from the banks of rowers, and 
arc greater than the Almadies, which 
have no such room, we pass’d out of 
the Port Pietro della Valle, Travels, 
Hak. See., Vol. II, p. 211. Maneive 
appears to bo a misprint for manceive. 
On p. 217, the same vessel is called 
mancina, and both forms are used 
for • mnnehua ’.] 

[“1 commonded the Shibbnrs and 
Mancliuas to koepc a little a head 
of ino.” Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. II, clxxxiv. in Hobsori-Jobson.'] 

I" Boat (machwds) hire per day, 
from lOtf, to IC.T.” (in Bombay), 


manji. The Portuguese car- 
ried the word with them to 
different parts of Asia, and 
also used it of vessels other 
than those used in the Malabar 
trade. At Goa, for instance, 
it was used to designate a 
gondola, rowed however, and 
not pushed. 

Sir Richard Temple in a 
note on the passage from 
Mundy quoted below says : 
“ The term manchua has ap- 
parently been transferred to 
the Par East by the Portu- 
guese to represent the Canto- 
nese term, man-skiin, a sea- 
going trading vessel.” 

Yule also lists muchwa in 
Hobson-Jobson, and assigns it 
to Marathi machwa, Hindust. 
machua, macMoa, and gives 
it the meaning of ‘ a kind of 
boat or barge in use about 
Bombay.’ There can scarcely 
be any doubt that etymolo- 
gically manchua and muchwa 
are the same words and have 
a common origin.] 

Mandador (one who com- 
mands). Mai,, Jav., Mad. 
mandor, mandur, head of a 
body of artizans, overseer. 

Hunter, The Imperial Gazetteer, VIII, 
p. 26S.] 
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inspector. — Batt., Day. man- 
(iwr.— Sund. inanddr. — Anglo- 
Ind. mandadore} 

Mandar (to order). Konk. 
manddr-karunk (1. us.). — L.- 
Sindust. maddr, command, 
order. 

Mandarim (a Chinese 
official). Anglo-Ind., Indo-Pr. 
mandarin.^ 

Etymologically, mandarim 
has nothing to do with mandar 
(‘to command’); it is a 
corruption of the Neo-Aryan 
(from Sansk.) mantri^ ‘ a coun- 
sellor, a minister of state,’ 
[mantari, in Malay]. The 
change of t into d and the 
dissolution of the compound 
consonant ir may be due to 
the influence of mandar or, 

1 <‘Eaoh of which Tribes have a 
Mandadore, or Superintendent.” 
Fryer, in Hobacm-Jobaon [Hak. Soo., 
Vol. I, p. 176]. 

2 ‘‘Three hundred Mandarljs, 
who are what the hidalgos are among 
us.” JoSo de Barros, Dec. Ill, iii, 2. 

“ He had met (in Siam) a Mandarim 
(they there call their Civil Magistrates 
by this name, which they have derived 
from the Chins}.” .Diogo do Couto, 
Deo. V, vi, 1. “Being in China as 
Ambassador, he whipped a Mandarim 
(they are those who administer justice, 
which among those heathens is treated 
with great reverence)”. Id,, Deo. V, 
viii, 12. 


preferably, to that of some 
language of Insulindia. Cf. 
Bug. mandtari—mantri. Gas- 
par Correia says : “ He who 

brought in seven heads of 
enemies was made a knight 
and they called him mande- 
rym, which is their name 
for Knight”. Lendas, II, p. 
808. And in another passage ; 
“ Soon after the Queen (of 
Ternate) and her Mandarijs 
were sent to complain to the 
new captain.” Ill, p. 371.’ 

[In Hobson-Johson will be 
found a number of quotations 
in support of the * old and 
persistent mistake ’ made 
by otherwise unimpeachable 
authorities that mandarim is 
formed from the Port, man- 
dar, ‘ to command ’. Even 
Wedgwood (A Diet, of Eng. 
Etym.), in the first edition, 
explains and derives the word 
thus : ” A Chinese officer, a 
I name first made known to us 


1 The nasalization of the final i is the 
rule in the case of words which have 
passed from oriental languages into 
Portuguese. Cf. laacarim, mordexim, 
palanguim. But Jofio de Barros and 
some others write mandarijs, as well 
as Qomorij, Coehij, Comarij, chatija, 
for mandari, Qamort, Cochi, Comori, 
chatia. 
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MANDIL 


MANGA 


by the Portuguese, and like 1 
the Indian caste, erroneously 
supposed to be a native term. 
From Portuguese, mandar, 
to hold authority, command, 
govern, etc.” Wedgwood is 
right in saying that the word 
was first made known by the 
Portuguese, but wrong in his 
etymology which he corrected 
in later editions. The Portu- 
guese chroniclers do not em- 
ploy the word with reference 
to ministers of state in India, 
but to official dignitaries in 
China, Malasia, and Annam.] 

? Mandil (coarse cloth, 
apron). Mai. mandil (1. us.).^ 
Perhaps received directly 
from Arabic. 

{Mandil in Arabic is the 
Arab’s head-dress ; from this 
it came to acquire the mean- 
ing of ‘ a cap’.] 

Manga {Mangifera indica). 
Anglo-Ind. mango. — Indo-Fr. 
mangue, mangnier. — Malag. 
manga . — | Chin, mdng-koo.^ 1 

' “ A mandil very finely woven, a 
quilted coat of eilk with breeches to 
match.'’ Castanhcda, II, ch. 13. 

2 “ Some arc called jacas (jack* 
fruit), others mangas, and others 
asnin figs.” Castanhcda, I, ch. 10. 

•• Betel, arcca. jack-fruit, green 
uincor, oranges, limes, figs, coir. 


The etymon of the word 
is the Tamil manJedy, which is, 
properly speaking, the name 
of the fruit when green, which 
when ripe is called inam- 
palam. Both the words have 
been introduced into Malay ; 
manga in Malacca, Singapore, 
and Sunda, and memplam in 
Penang, Achem, and Batta. 

In Konkani, mangdd is ‘ a 
conserve made, from man- 
goes ’. 

[Crooke in Hohson-Johson 
quotes W. W. Skeat’s opi- 
nion: “The modern stand- 

ard Malay word is mang- 
ga, from which the Port, form 
was probably taken.” But 
Malayal. has maiiga, and it is 
more probable that the 
Portuguese who borrowed so 
many words from the Malabar 
country, with which they first 
came into contact, carried the 
word to Malacca and gave it to 
Malay. Yule very properly 
j says: “The word has some- 
! times been supposed to be 

manguas, citrons.” Simfio Botelho, 

1 p. 48. 

“ The clove-trees always take a 
I year’s rest just as the olive-trees do in 
our Europe, and the manguelras 
j (‘mango-trees’) do in India." Diogo 
i do Couto, Dec. IV, vii, 0. 
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Malay ; but it was in fact 
introduced into the Archi- 
pelago, along with the fruit 

itself, from S. India The 

close approximation of the 
Malay mangha to the Portu- 
guese form might suggest that 
the latter name was derived 
from Malacca. But we see 
manga already used bj’ 
Varthema, who, according to 
Garcia, never renllv went 
beyond Malabar.” 

The cultivation of the 
mango, especially in flic 
western parte of India, owes 
a great deal to the Portuguese 
and to the religious orders in 
Goa, particularly the Jesuits, 
who had, ns a rule, exten- 
sive orchards around their 
nuinnsterics. Owing (o their 
efforts, the Goa manco acquir- 
ed a great lepufation wliich is 
at tested to liy Bernier (inr>n), 
Fryer (1073). Hamilton (I 727). 
and other travi-llers (see be- 
low).* But da Orta folh us in 

* (•■ 'I'lip i'! rii'n fir-' re; •.Ill'll 

tv' I”' tlin l-fv-t in iJip ilnr t<! 

iwip wliirh UiP .Ip •1111“ I-'.'!, ir. 

(■irttinip. twr 111'' %1'ry en'iir.v.tr- p 

I'liii-li li!i« T.!'t l-prri firflr 1 w 
I'r-'itii.'r- r. foiil < •II; -J j,: 1 

vrliliviry.' •iI-rlT'. 

V 


his Colloquies ( 1563) that in hi.e 
time the mangoes of Ormuz 

[" Amh'jt. or ^fangucs. nro in 
fionson during two month=! in summor. 
nnd arc plentiful and clcnp (nt 
Delhi); but tlio-o grov.-n nt Ddhi 
are indifforent. The bc=t come 
from licnyale, Golhonda. and 
nnd thc.’o nre indeed osccllent. I do 
not l:no\r nnj- swcotmeit more 
ngrccnble." IJornier, Travels, cl. 
Constnble nnd Smith (1010), p, 210,] 

[“ I may mention that the bo-l 
mangoes grow in the i»liind of Goa. 
They have f-pecinl names, whieii nre ns 
follow.e : mangoes of Xiculao .•Xfiont'}, 
(1 of Mnlaeca) Carrrin 
hratica (white Cnrrcirn), of Ccirmn 
•‘ermdha (riyl C’nrreirn), i:i( Cond', id 
,/oani Parreirit, /.'at/io (inree and 
round), of Ar tup, of J'urin, of 
of Mninato, of Our l.'tdu, of A'pt-t d' 
I.up<', 'riie- e nr*' ricain vlivi'Ie i il.’.o 
vnrielies, with 'peein! i-'ile'ir. --'M 
‘ nnd llavoiir. I 1, i vr eafe;i T:i".:iy tl, '.r 
i had the ta'le t;f the pe-ehv . e!':r:.'. 
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were the most celebrated ; that 
those of Gujarat were also very 
good, especially some called 
‘ Gujaratas which, though not 
large, had very fine fragrance 
and taste and a very small 
stone; that those of Balaghat 
were both large and tooth- 
some, the author having seen 
two that weighed four pounds 
and a half (Markham, p. 286, 
incorrectly says ‘ two pounds 
and a half ’) ; and that those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca 
were also good. From this it 
would follow that the mango 
in Goa must have been 
brought to a state of perfec- 
tion during the hundred years 
which followed the publication 
of the Colloquies. Da Orta 
himself had a celebrated 
mango-tree in bis island of 
Bombay which used to yield 

best Aehars to provoke an Appetite; 
when Ripe, the Apples of Hisperides 
nro but Fables to them; for Taste, 
the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short,” Fryer, East India, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. IT, p. 84.] 

[" The Goa mango is reckoned the 
largest and most delicious to the 
Taste of any in the world, and, I may 
odd, the wholesomost and best 
tasted of any Fruit in the World.” 
A. Homilton, A Eeui Account etc., 
(1727), Vol. I, p. 205.] 


two crops, one in December, 
and the other at the end of 
May. He admits that though 
the second crop surpassed the 
earlier in fragrance and taste, 
the later was just as remark- 
able for coming out offseason 
(Coll. XXXIV). Sir George 
Birdwood, writing to the 
Bombay Saturday Revieio, 
28th July, 1886, refers to a 
similar phenomenon in the 
case of a mango-tree which 
belonged to one Mr. Hough, 
in Colaba, Bombay.] 

Mangagao (mockery, 

scoffing). Konk. mangasdiiiv 
vern. terms khebaddih, mas- 
karyd. — Tet. mangasd. 

[Mangas de veludo (lit. 
* velvet-sleeves ’ ; the name 
given to a kind of sea-mews 
found near the Cape of Good 
Hope). Anglo-Ind. Mangas 
de velludo. Manga Voluchoes, 
Mangafaleudos (obs.).* 


t [“ Mangas de valeudo, a kind 
of sea-mews, being white nil over the 
bodies and having black wings. 
Mandelso, Voyages and Travels, E.T., 
(1609), p. 248.] 

[“ The Manga Voluchoes, another 
Sea Fowl that keeps thereabouts. 
Ovington, A Voyage to Surat, O.U.P-. 
p. 270.] 

[*• Gaining upon the East with a slow 
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The birds were called ! 
' velvot-sloovos ’ by the Portu- 
guese because '• they have 
wings of the eoulor of velvet 
and liowetlj them as a man 
boweth his elbow.” Various 
refcren'ccs to this bird are col- 
lected in Pvrard de Laval, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. 21, n.] 

Mangclim (a small weight 
used in the S. of India and in 
Ceylon for weighing precious 
stones, equivalent more or less 
to a carat), Anglo-Ind., Indo- 
Fr. mangelin} 

It is the Tamil manjdfU, 
Telugii, manjdli. See Eohsori' 
Jobson. 

\Mangdim in Portuguese is 
also the name of the seed of 
the Adenanlhera pavonhia, 
because it was used as the 
measure for the weight referred 
to above. In the Glossario 
there are man}' quotations 
illustrating the use of this 
word.] 

pace, n-e met. . . .Mangofaleudos.” J 
Fryer, East India, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, i 
p. 51.] i 

1 “Each mangelim weighs 8 
grains of rice.” Ant6nio ^unes, 
lAvro dos Pesos, p. 35. 

“ One of these mangellns is equal 
to two carats of ours". DamiSo de 
G6is, Ohronica de D. Manuel, II, 6. 


Mnngostao (mangosteen, 
the fruit of the Oarcinia 
mannostana). Konk. maiigus- 
idthv. — Anglo-Ind. mango- 
.ftcen. — Indo-Fr. inangostan, 
inangonslan.^ 

Tiic source-word is the 
.Mnlayo- Javanese manggistan, 
imnggis. 

[The Oarcinia purpurea, 
Ro.vb., is called in Konk. 
bhiniiid, which the Portu- 
guese converted into brinddo. 
Brinddo is not a Port, word, 
nor one invented by the Portu- 
guese, as is believed by Ficalho 
and other writers.] 

Mangual (a flail). Konk. 
viarigU. — Tul. mungdru, inun~ 
gary,. 

t “ What I have learnt about the 
mangostucs is that it is one of the 
most delicious fruits in this land." 
Garcia da Orta, Col. xxx%’iii [ed. Mark* 
ham, p. 322]. 

*• Tho whole of Siam abounds with 
rice and fruits, tho principal of which 
arc called raanguos, durions, and 
mangoustans.'’ Tavernier, Voyages, 
IV, p. 197 [od. Ball, O.TJ.P., Vol. II, 
p. 22a]. 

[“The peerless Mangosteen of 
Malacca, the delicacy of which we 
can imagine to resemble that of per- 
fumed snow, has been successfully 
cultivated in the gardens of Caltura 
and Colombo." Tennent, Ceylon, I, 

p. 120.] 
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Mangu 90 , mangusto {H&r- 
pestes mungos, Blanford ; 
‘ichneumon’). Anglo-Ind. 
imingoose. — Indo-Fr. man- 
gouste.^ 

From the Marathi-Konkani 
mwngus or mungas, Sansk. 
angusha. [Yule derives it from 
Telugu, mangisu, or rmingtsa; 
Crooke says that Platts very 
doubtfully derives it from 
Sansk. niaJcshu, ‘ moving quick- 
ly’. In Ar. it is hinV ^ariis, 
* daughter of the bridegroom,’ 
in Egypt kitt or katt Faraun, 
'Pharaoh’s cat’ (Burton, 
Ar. Nights, II, 369).] 

[Da Orta (Col. XLII. ed. 
Markham, p. 336) describes 
unmistakably the Indian mun- 
goose, but does not give it 
that name, but calls it quil or 
quirpeh. From this it must 
be concluded either that 
7na7igiiso or moTigus had not 


1 “ There is a kind of vermin which 
they call mongds, creatures some* 
what different from the ferrets.” 
Joilo Ribeiro, Fatalidade hist., Bk. 
I, ch. XX. 

” Its Telugu name is tnangtsu, from 
which is derived mongiis (as Jofio 
Ribeiro writes it), and the mungoose 
of Anglo-lndia, the mangouste of the 
French, and other forms." Conde de 
Ficnlho, Col. xlii.[p. IgS.] 


then acquired much currency 
in the Konkan, or that the 
creature had been first 
described or pointed out to 
the naturalist by one who had 
known it in the Tamil country, 
and who, therefore, gave it 
the names it has in that 
language. “ Kiri, klripilUi, 
the Tamil name of the 
mongoose,” says Prof. H. 
ETern (Linschoten, Hak. Soo., 
Vol. II, p. 104, n.). Da Orta 
refers to the mungoose in con- 
nection with his interesting dis- 
sertation on Pao de Cobra, or 
* Snakewood ’. This is what he 
says : “ In the island of Ceylon, 
where there are many good 
fruits, forests, and beasts for 
the chase, there are yet many 
of those serpents vulgarly 
called cobras de capello . . . • 
Against these God has given 
this Pao de Cobra. It is found 
to be good against snake bites 
because in that island there 
are small beasts like ferrets 
which they call quil. Others 
call them quirpele. They often 
fight with these serpents. 
When one of them knows that 
it must fight with them, or 
fears that it may have to, it 
bites off a piece of this root 
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and mb'? paws over it-, or 
rather nibs its pau’s which are 
wot with tlic juice over its 
head and body and over tliosc 
parts which he knows the cobra 
is likely to bite when it springs. 
It then fights with the cobra, 
biting and scratching it until it 
is dead. If it does not succeed 
in killing the cobra, or if the 
snake should prove more 
powerful than its antagonist, 
the guil or qtiirpclc again 
rubs itself against the root 
and returns to the combat, and 
at last conquers and kills its 
enemy. From this the Chinga- 
las took an example, and saw 
that this root would be good 
against the bites of cobras. 
The Portuguese believed the 
good things that the people of 
the country said about the 
root and in time they gained 
some e.xperience about it 
founded on reason .... Many 
Portuguese keep these mun- 
goose in their houses, tamed 
and domesticated, to kill the 
rats, and to fight the cobras de 
capello, which the Yogis bring 
who seek for charity.,.. Of 
this snakewood there are 
three kinds in Ceylon, . .” 

Deadly combats between the 
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cobra and the mungoosc, like 
tho.«c between the Eg^'^ptian 
* ichneumon,’ who also belongs 
to the IJcrpcsfes family, and 
the asp, go back to a very 
remote antiquity. They are 
mentionctl in the Aiharva Veda, 
in Panchalantra, and Hito- 
padcia. But is there any 
warrant for the belief that the 
mungoose secures immunity 
from the snake’s poison by 
means of certain roots or 
herbs ? In the opinion of a 
competent investigator and 
observer like Blandford, the 
naturalist, the frequent 
triumphs of the mungoose 
over the cobra are the result 
of the former’s bristly coat 
into which the fangs of the 
snake can only penetrate with 
difficulty, the hardness of its 
skin, and, above all, its cun- 
ning and dexterity in warding 
off the attack of the cobra and 
its patience in waiting for an 
opportunity to seize the cobra 
by its occiput, thereby render- 
ing its poisonous fangs harm- 
less. The claims of snake 
charmers to immunity, be- 
cause of this very snake- 
wood or root which they allege 
they carry about their person. 
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are equally unfounded. Their 
secret of success, even when 
they handle cobras whose 
fangs have not been removed, 
appears to consist in their 
energetic decisiveness of 
manner and in the rapidity 
of their movements which 
completely dominate the 
reptile. That their pretences 
to immunity are hollow is 
proved by numerous reported 
instances of snake charmers 
succumbing very quickly to 
the bite of a cobra, especially 
when, trusting to their own 
devices, they will not avail 
themselves of scientific re- 
medies. 

What are the ‘ snakewoods ’ 
to which da Orta refers ? One 
of these, which he says is 
called in Ceylon rannetul, has 
been definitely identified with 
the Rauxvolfia serpentina^ 
Benth., and Ficalho believes 
that it is the chalrakl men- 
tioned in AmarakoSa as one of 
the herbs used as an antidote 
by the nahula or the mungoose. 
The others are supposed to be 
the Slryclmos cohibrina, Linn., 
and the Hemidesmiis iiidicus, 
B. Brown, or Asclcpias pseu- 
dosarfo, Roxb, .] 


Manha (bad habit, distem- 
per). Konk. mdnz\ vern. terms 
hJiSd, avguTi. — Tet. manha ; 
vern. term kaba-kaha. 

Manilha (a term used in a 
game of cards ; seven points of 
a suit). IConk. mdnilh — Mao., 
Bug. manila. 

Manilha (bracelet). Anglo- 
Ind. \nioneloes, bracelets,] 
manilla-man, ‘ an itinerant 
dealer in gems 

Yule and Burnell say that 
manilla-man, in this sense, is a 
hybrid from Telugu manela 
vadu and the English ‘man’ 
with a mixture of the Portu- 
guese manilha} But Brown 
derives manila-vandlu from 
the geographical name 

1 " And Diogo d’ Aaambuja sent the 
grain which had been seized to the 
factor that he might fetch lamheie 
(‘coarse stripped woollen cloths ’)i 
manllhas, basins and other things." 
Jofio de Banos, Deo. I. iii, 2. 

[“ The Women (in Goa), both Wliite 
and Black, are kept recluse, vailed 
abroad; within doors, the Richer of 
any Quality, are hung with Jewels, 
and Rosaries of Gold and Silver many 
times double ; Moneloes of Gold 
about their Arms...” Fryer, East 
hidia, Hak. Soo., Vol. IT, p. 27.] 

[Moneiloes is used by Ovington 
(O.D.P., p, 294) and Moneela by 
Bowroy (Hak. Soo., p. 6) for the city 
of Manila.] 
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Manila. The mau who sells 
glass bangles or bracelets is 
called ‘ manilheiro ’ in Goa, 
and he goes from door to door 
crying his wares. It is, how- 
«v^er, possible that manilla 
derives its origin from maneri, 
which in Marathi and Konkani 
is the name of ‘ a vendor of 
jewels,’ Sansk. manihara. 
[See co6ra manila.'] 

Mano (brother) . Konk. 
man ; it is prefixed to the first 
name in certain families : [man 
Antonio, man Joao, and corres- 
ponds to the Gujarati hhai, 
which however is used as a 
suffix ; Vithaibhai, Jashbhai.] 
— Beng, many, (us. among the 
Christians in Dacca). 

Manteiga (butter). Mai. 
Sund., Mac., Bug. mantega . — 
Ach. mentiga . — Jav. mantego. 
— Mad. mentego. — Tet., Gal. 
mantega ; vern. term hdkur. — 
Jap. manteka, which, accord- 
ing to Gongalves Viana, is 
from Spanish.^ 

Manto (mantle) . Konk. 
mdnt (us. among the Christi- 
ans). — Jap. manto. 

*■ “ The natives of the Malay Islands 
neither drink milk nor make butter. 
The same is said of Chinese." Mars- 
den, Memoirs of a Malay Family, 

p. 10. 


mAo 

Mao (‘ a measure of content 
and of weight’). Anglo-Ind. 
maune (arch.), maund 
(modern).^ 

The origin of the Portuguese 
word is Neo-Aryan : Hindus- 
tani-Bengali man, which 
Shakespear derives from the 
Arabic mann ; Marathi-Konka- 
ni maif, which Molesworth 
derives from the Sansk. mdna, 
the root of which is ma, ‘ to 
measure,’ or from Arabic. 

Professor Sayce [Principles 


1 “Maos, of which twenty go to 
the caridil, which, as I have said, 
weighs a bahar, that is four quintals.” 
Duarte Barbosa [Hak. Soc., ed. 
Dames, Vol. I, p. 167. At the end of 
the Appendix to his book, Barbosa 
has provided a comparative table of 
weights and measures of Portugal 
and India in his time (the beginning 
of the 16th century), from which and 
from other information interspersed 
in his book Dames arrives at the 
following table : — 

14 ounces =1 (old) arratel. 

128 old arratels=sl (old) quintal. 

4 (old) quintal3=l bahar. 

20 mSos =1 candil. 

The new arratel contains 16 ounces.] 
“ The mao of oil is equal to twelve 
canadas (in Goa).” Antonio Xunes, 
p. 31. [A Canada is a Portuguese 
measure=three English pints.] 

“ Forty seers one mao, and twenty 
maos one bahar.” Lembran^as das 
Cousas da India, [p. .30]. 
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of Comparative Philology) and 
Dr. Haupt {Die Sumerisch- 
akhadische Sprache) attribute 
to the word mana an Accadian 
origin. Yule and Burnell 
observe that in any case it was 
the Babylonian name for the 
eightieth part of a talent, 
whence it passed, with other 
B aby Ionian weights and 
measures, almost all over the 
ancient world : Egyptian jnen 
or mna, Coptic emna or amna, 
Hebrew mdneh, Greek mna, 
Roman mina ; and through 
the medium of the Arabs, 
Spanish-Portuguese almena, 
old French alm^ne,^ [for a 
weight of about 20 lbs. (Marcel 
Devic)]. 

The authors of Hobson- 
Jobson also say: “The intro- 
duction of the word into India 
may have occurred during the 
extensive commerce of the 
Arabs with that country during 
the- Sth and 9th centuries; 
possibly at an earlier date ”. 

In the Bigveda (VIII, 67, 2) 
there appears the word mana, 

^ Cundido do Figueiredo defines 
almena ns “ Indian weight equivalent 
npprosimntely to one kilogramme,” 
end gives ns its source-word the 
Arabic a/*fnciia. 


which has given rise to heated 
discussion among orientalists. 
Is it a genuine Aryan word or 
of Semitic origin ? What is 
its true meaning 1 ^ 

Fran 9 ois Lenormant and 
some other writers regard the 
terms as identical, and adduce 
this fact, among other argu- 
ments, in proof of the very 
ancient relations that must 
have existed between India 
and Babylon, and also to point 
out traces of Babylonian in- 
duence on the Vedic poems.® 
Max Muller {India, What 
can it teach us ?) and other 
Sanskritists deny the Baby- 
lonian origin and the influence 
of the Semitic civilization 
upon ancient India ; but there 
is no unanimity in their 
interpretation of the word. 

[The recent excavations at 
Harappa in the Punjab and 
Mohenjo-Daro in Sindh have 
revealed the existence of an 
Indus Valley civilisation and 
culture which shows close 


1 J\Jana is neither to be confounded 
with mana quoted above, nor with its 
homonym in the Bigveda, which 
signifies * zeal, ardour, anger, envy. 

- See CristovSo Pinto, India 
Prehistorica. 
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English made maune, and so 
probably by the influence of 
the old English word maund, 
“ a kind of great Basket or 
Hamper, containing eight 
Bales, or two Eats,'’ the 
modern word was derived. 
Mao in Portuguese means 
‘ hand ’ and some of the older 
travellers like Linschoten, 
misled by this meaning of mao, 
rendered it as equivalent to 
‘ hand The values of the 
‘ maund ’ as weight vary great- 
ly in different parts of the 
country. The standard maund 
in British India is 40 sers, 
each ser being equal to 80 
tolas or rupee-weights. See 
Hobson- Jobson,] 

I Maquina (machine). 
Konk. mdkn; vern. term 
yantr. — Turk, mdkina. | 

Marca (mark, stamp). 
Konk. mdrk (1. us.); vern. 
terms khni}, kxiru, chihneth, 
niSdnem, sopo. — L.-Hindust. 
markd. — Mai., Tet. mdrka . — 
? Malag. marika. 

hlarchar (to march). 
Konk. mdrchdr-zdvnnk. — Tet., 
Oal. mdrcha. 

Mar^o (month of March). 
Konk. Mnrs.— Mai., Tet., Gal. 
Mdrsii. See Agosto. 


PMarear (to work a ship). 
Sinh. mariyd {svbst.), sailor, 
mariner ; vern. terms ndvi- 
kayd, nevkdrayd, neviyd. 

In Konkani, marea^do signi- 
fies ‘ sagacity, astuteness.’ 

Marfim (ivory). Konk. 
mdrphini’, vern. term hattyd- 
cho ddnt (lit. ‘ elephant’s 
tooth’). — Tet., Gal. marfim. 

Maria (Mary). Tel. 
Mariyansu-dt (lit. * Mary’s 
game ’) . Brown is of the 
opinion that the word is of 
Portuguese origin. 

Marmelo (quince). Jap. 
marumiru. 

? Marmore (marble). 

Konk. mdrmar. — Guj., Hindi, 
Hindust., Beng., Punj., Mai. 
marmar. Marmari (in the 
Aryan languages), marbly. — 
Pers. marmar. — Ar. marmar, 
marmer. 

The Portuguese origin can 
be contested. The original 
word is the Greek marmoros. 
From Persian sangmarmar 
( 5 an^= stone) are derived 
directly: Konk., Mar. sang- 
marmar ; Hindi, Punj. sang- 
marmar; Sindh, sangimar- 
maru; Kan. sangamaravari, 
sangamdra. 

Marquesota (a sort of 
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mantle). M.i). innrcadjota 
{=:imrl:aj6(a), “a cown. n 
wom.nn'fs flross ’’ (Ilncx). 

C.andido do Figueircdo men- 
tions the word thus: "IMar- 
quesota, f., a species of Indian 
root ; (arch.) m.nntlc. wliich 
was worn round the. neck. 
(From marques ?)”.' 

Marrafa (curled hair on the 
brow). Konk. marrdph ; the 
vern. term is pdkhddt. — Gal. 
marrafa ; the vern. term is 
garcrom. 

Martelo (hammer, mallet). 
Konk. marlll (us. in Snlsetc 
(Goa) and in Kannra) ; vern. 
terms hud(i, I:u(f(6 (mallot) ; 
tutyu, hdtdlo (iron' hammer). — 
Hindi martoul\ vern. terras 
hathandd, ghan, mongri . — 
Hindust. mdrtil, mdrlol, mar- 
tol, inartaul. — Ncp. vxdrtanl . — 
Beng. mdrlel. — Anglo-Ind. 
marlil, martol. — Mai. martello 
(Haex), mdriel mdrtil. — Mol. 
martelo, marteht. — Teb., Gal. 
martelu. 

Martir (a martyr). Konk. 


1 " The gay fnahioned brceohos (fm- 
periaea) of silk, mcrcasotas, and 
scarlet cloaks, were no longer met with 
at feasts, and in royal progresses.” 
Diogo do Couto, Dialogo do Soldado 
Pratico, p. 38. 


martir. — Kamb., Teb., Gal. 
mrirtir. — .T a p a ncso maruchiru 
(arch.).' 

Martirio (martyrdom). 
Jap. maruchiriifo (arch.). 

Mas (con;., but). Sund. 
mdsa. — Tet., Gal. mas. 

Mascara (a mnslc). Mai. 
mashdra." 

.Mas quo {conj., but, that). 
Mnl. fttdski, xniski. — Jav. 
mdshi, meski. — Tct. maakc . — 
Pid-Engl. maske.c, mashkee, 
ma-szc-ki, bo it so, all the 
same, it docs not matter ; 
never mind ; it is alright, 
perfectly; just, correct. 
“ This word is used in a very 
irregular manner. It is not 
Chinese, its equivalent in 
Mandarin being pvo-yow- 
checn." Leland. 

Maaqui (Port, dialect of 
Macau), masque (Port, dialect 
of Ceylon), ‘ but, for all that, 
even’. In these meanings it 
is met with in the Portuguese 
classics. "Contae, mas que 
me deixem congelado ”. 

1 T intervocalie sounds like ch in 
Japanese (marutinismarucAfru). 

2 ” The most dignified styles are not 
entirely free from these kinds of words 
such as tempo (' time aenhor (' sir ’), 
mascara.” W. Marsden, A Grammar 
oj Malay Language. 
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“ Por Deos, mas que me 
fundam, mas que me con- 
fundam, eu hei de tanger 
sempre a verdade.” D. Fran- 
cisco de Melo. Dialogos 
A pologaes} 

Mastro (ship’s mast). 
Hindi, Hindust., Punj., Ass. 
mastul . — Or., Beng. mdstul. 
— Khas. mashd.^ 

Matador (a term used in a 
game of cards). Bug. rnata- 
doro. 

?Matar (to kill). Mai., Jav. 
mdti, to die. — tnatini, to kill. — 
Batt., Mac., Bug, mate, 
death. — Day. matei. — Malag. 
matt. 

Dr. Heyligers thinks that the 
derivation from Portuguese is 
probable. On the contrarj^ it 
is very probable, if not quite 
certain, that the word is a 
vernacular one, perhaps de- 
rived, as Crawfurd believes. 


' “It is supposed that it may be 
the corruption or ellipsis of a Portu- 
guese expression, but nothing satis- 
factory has been suggested.” Hobson- 
Johson. [See Crooke's quotation from 
.'Ir Skeat in Hobson- Johson, s.v. 
mnskee.] 

- It would appear as though the I 
i-tands for r which is transposed, 
but the old Port, form is 


from the. Sanskrit iiifti, 
‘ death '. Favre suggests that 
it may be of Semitic origin, 
mant, ‘death,’ in Arabic. 
Malagassy must have received 
the word directly from the 
Malayan languages, much 
before Portuguese, or perhaps 
even Arabic, influence was felt 
in Malaysia. The term was 
current in the time of Fernao 
Pinto who writes (ch. 177 : 
“ Cahio morto, sem dizer mats 
que somente : Quita mate, ay 
que me matou ” (“ He fell 

dead, without saying anything 
but this : Quita mate, i.e., 
who is it that has killed me ”). 

Matalote (sailor, seaman). 
Mai. matelote (Haex). 

Matraca (a wooden rattle). 
Konk. mdtrdk ; vern. terms 
phatpJiafem, khatkafetH. — Tet. 
matraka ; vern. term di 
krarika. 

Medalha (medal). Konk. 
meddlh ; vern. term drluk. — 
Tet. medalha. 

[Medida (a measure). 
Anglo-Ind. medeeda (obs.) ; 
also memeeda {meia, ‘ half,’ 
and medida).^] 

^ ["Dry measures are these, viz., 
Teman is 40 Memeeda’s. Medeeda 
is 3 Pints English. By this Medeeda 
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Mcdula 0>onc jmvrrow). 
Sinh. miditlu: vorii. form 
finnwfn. 

Meia, moias (sock, hoso). 
Konk. mctj. — Sinli. vtcs. A'ofrt- I 
r?!c<. poclcp. A(-iiicf (lit.; ' hand 
6ock(=‘), glove?. — Tam. maj- 
jddu (lit.: *a pair of .«ook?'), 
I:al-inc? (lit.: 'foot .‘■ock?’). 
Kai-mes (lit.: ‘hand .sock.'!’), 
glove.?. — Tel. mejodit. mijoHu. 
— Kan., Tnl. inijodu. — Tot. 
— Gnl. mcia. 

Meirinho (in the .?cn?c of 
‘ a sacristan, a .sacristan’s 
a?si.stant ’). Konk. mmri; 
miran (u?. in Kannrn). — Tara. 
vxirin. — Tul. mime . — | Indo- 
Fr. mcrigncA — Mai. incrinixju. 
— Sund.,Mac„ Bug. marhiio . — 
Mol. marinjo, harbour-master. 
Dr. Heyligers derives it from 
vtarinho {ndj. ‘marine’). — 
Tet., Gal. mirinJni. 

2Ieirinho was forracrlj', in 
Portugal, a judicial official 
corresponding to the present 
day bailiff. In the colonies 
every fortress and every city 
had its ‘ meirinho See* 0 
Tombo do Estado da India, 


they sell Oil, Butter, and Liquids.” 
Ovington, Voyage to Surat, O.V.V., 
p. 209.] 


pnssim.^ In India, the parish 
priests had. bc.sides the .sacris- 
tan, an official whoso bu.sinc.ss 
was to look after the spiritual 
intcrcst.s of the parish, to 
whom they naturnll}’ gave the 
title of mcirinhor At the 
prc.sont day the ‘ mcirinhos ’ 
of Goa corre.spond, in their 
duties, to the suraraonors in 
Europe ; thej’ Iiavc also, be- 
cause they have not enough 


* '* The Cnplain-in-Cliiof ordered the 
sailors (o lend nnd also his mclrlnbo 
of the fleet with an Owridor (' magis- 
trate’) whom lie Iind on board, that 
they migJit hoop an oyo on tlio people 
nnd prevent mischief.’ CJnspar Cor- 
reia, I, p. 105, 

[‘•We wore then loaded, and n 
mi.scrnblo siglit wo were, all naked, 
save only for tlio covering of a mere 
rog of cotton. tVo were forthwitli 
taken in charge by n Portuguese 
sergeant, whom they call a Mcrignc, 
who was accompanied by seven or 
eight slaves, Christian Caflrcs of 
Mozombiquo, each with his halbert 
or partisan Pyrard, Hak. Soc., Vol. 
r, p. 427.] 

2 “The mcirinhos, and the very 
parents are very careless, and will 
continue to be so, in the matter of 
reporting to you births.” Inalructiona 
oj S. Francia Xavier, in Lucena, Bk. 
V, ch. 25. 

** In each of these villages (of Goa) 
there is a meirinho whose duty it is 
to give religious instruction.” Jufio 
: de Santos, Ethiop, Or., II, p. 97. 
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to do, to assist the sacristans. 
Outside Goa, meirinTio is sy- 
nonymous with sacristan. In 
the Archipelago, however, it 
retains its original meaning, 
more or less modified. In 
iladagascar, for example, 
according to Matthes, the 
term is used of the European 
Civil Magistrate—' Europesche 
schout 

Melao (melon). Tel. meld- 
ma. 

Merc§ (favour, benefit). 
Konk. mersel, land held as a 

grant for service rendered. 

Tet. mmt ; vern. term diah. 

Merecer (to merit). Mai. 
merecer (Haex).— Tet. merici 
(also used in the sense of 
‘ merit’). 

r 

MSs (month). Hindust. 
majkabdr, “ (corruption of the 
Port. 7nes [month] and ocabar 
[to end]) the last day of the 
month ”. Shakespear. Wil- 
son mentions kabar, in 
Bengali, as the name of the 
last day of the month and 

' “Afeirlnho. A superintendent 
of police under the Portuguese 
government of Bassein in the six- 

Whit'o^h! 


kdbdrl (adj,), “relating to the 
last day of the month, due 
or payable on this day (salary, 
rent, etc.).” 

In Ivonkani, kabdr is very 
much used as equivalent to 
the Portuguese acabar (‘to 
end ’). 

[Brown suggests, as the 
etymon of majkabar, the 
Hindust. mds-he-ba'ad, * after 
a month ’. Crooke, on the 
other hand, observes that, 
according to Platts, it is more 
probably a corruption of 
Hindust. mdsik-ioar or mas-kd- 
war. But Prof. S. H. Hodi- 
vala (Notes on Hobson-J obson) 
suggests that, “ if ‘ Masoabar ’ 
is an Indo-Portuguese word 
for the last day of the 
month, it must be a corrup- 
tion, not of mds-kd-bdr , .... 
but of amds-ka-bdr. ‘ Anias,’ 
from Sans, amdvasya, is com- 
monly used for the last day 
of the month. If * Mascabar ’ 
means ‘ monthly statement or 
account it must stand for 
mdsik-vdr, as Platts says ”.] 
Mesa (table). Konk. mez . — 
Mar., Guj., Nep., Or., Beng., 
Ass. mej, — Hindi mez, mem, 
mench. DTialvdn-mez, writing- 
desk. — Hindust, mej, mez . — 
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Jav., Mad. misigit, mesigit, 
7nasigit.— Mac., Bug. masigi.^ 

Dr. Schuchardt derives 
misigit from Portuguese, al- 
though the word in its origin 
is the Arabic masjid. 

[Yule believes that the 
probable course which masjid 
took in getting evolved into 
the Anglo-Indian mosque is as 
follows: (1) in Span, mezquita. 
Port. mesquita : (2) Ital. 

meschila, moschea ; French 
(old) mosquete, mosquee ; (3) 
Eng. mosque. This is more or 
less also the view of the 
O.E.D. 

Sir George Oxinden, in a 
letter from Surat, dated 28th 
January, 1663, addressed to 
the Directors of the Bast 
India Company, says : “ Hear- 
ing they (‘ Sevagy’s men ’) 
had taken their randavous in 
a Muskeett or Moore 
Church ” (Forrest, Selec- 

tions. Home Series, Vol. I, 
p. 25). The influence of the 
Portuguese word on muskeett 
appears to be unmistakable. 


' • There is a big misquita with 
many columns and vernndns, in 
every rvspect very beautiful." Caspar 
<'orr.>iii. TV. p. I7:?. 


Duarte Barbosa uses mes- 
quita of a Hindu shrine ^ ; and 
owing to a similar confusion 
Faria-y-Sousa speaks of a 
‘ Pagoda of Mecca.’] 

Mestizo (a half-caste). 
Konk. mistis. It is also used 
as an adjective : mistis bonchir- 
di, the bulbul, or the eastern 
song-thrush, Ixos jocosus . — 
Hindust. mastisa . — Anglo-Ind. 
mustees, mestiz, inastisa, 
{miistechees .} — Indo-Fr. metis." 

1 [‘“The Brantenes and also the 
Baneanes marry one wife only. - • At 
their weddings they have great festi- 
vities which continue for many days. 
. . On the day appointed for their re- 
ception the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on a dais; they are covered 
with gold and gems and jewels, and in 
front of them they have a mesquita 
with an idol covered with flowers with 
many oil-lamps burning around it. 
Hak. Soc., ed. Dames, Vol. I, P- 
* “ After this victory (at Diu) the 
Governor gave orders that all the 
mesti 90 s who were there should he 
inscribed in the Book, and that pa} 
and subsistence should be assigned to 
them.” Caspar Correia, IV, p. A"’*- 
“The least esteemed are the off- 
spring of a Portuguese father and an 
Indian mother, or vice versa, and 
these ore called Metlces, that !'•» 
Mctifs, or mixed." Pyrnrd, T 
Vol. IT. p. 32 [Hak. Soc., Vol. H- 

p. :is.i 

[“It’s alsoe of very ill conscqucnci 
! that your Covenant Servants should 
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fTiivi'rnii'r u?os tho forms : 
virtiif, wcsiivc, and JHe.s/fcr..] j 
Soo ca.<(iro and Inpaz. 

[Frv(?r spoaks of this alass ; 
also as Mhlcra(lor.<<‘^.] 


intcrninrry with anj* of fltc people of 1 
thf* Country or those of mixed Knee 
or Mustcchces." Hedttos, Diarij, 
Hah. Soe.. Vol. II, p. oeix.] 

“The M6tissos (nt- (Jon) nro of ( 
•Jever.ll .sorts, bin very much ilespiscd | 
by the rciiiofs and the ca^li.tfn.i, ho- 
eniise they hnve inherited n little 
black blood from their nnceitors.’" 
I>e Gou7. de In Houllnye, Vnyayei', cd. j 
p. ‘22*). f7?cino/, pi. re.mocf, 1 
from Port, rcino, the kinsdoin of 
Portugal, wns the name by which the 
Kuropenn Portuguese were distinguish- 
ed from those born in India of 
Portuguese parents nnd who were 
called cailtK^on (»/. t',). In the early 
seventeenth century, rcinol wns used in 
much the same sense os ‘ griiTin ’ wn.s 
in .-Vnglo-Indion vocabulary. '• When 
they nrc newly arrived in the Indies, 
they arc called JiaignnUcs, that is to 
saj', “ men of the kingdom,” oiid the 
older hands mock them until they 
have made one or two voyage.s with 
them, and have learned the manners 
and customs of the Indies ; this name 
sticks to them until the fleet arrives 
the year following Pyriird, Voyage, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. II, p. 123. A. Hamil- 
ton (Vcio Acet. oj the East Indies (1727), 
J, 248) speaks of this class as “the 
Reynolds or European Fidalgoes,’’] 

1 [“ Beyond the Outworks live a 
few Porlugals Mustezoes or Mistera- 
does.” East IndiatTJak Soc., Vol. I, 
p. 148.] 


Mestre (master). Konk. 
a teacher ; vicslirn, a 
lady teacher ; vorii. terms 
Aaiay, paMojt, pandit. 
Mc^tnpnn, teacliersliip, the 
teaehing profession. Mest, 
master of some craft : artist ; 
an honorific appellation given 
to artisans. 

The phonetic difference be- 
tween mtslir and mest arises 
from the fact that tlic former 
is emploj'cd by itself, whereas 
the latter is generally prefixed 
to the name of some person. 

Mar. mcstari, mest, “ honori- 
fic distinction of goldsmiths or 
carpenters, or masons, or the 
chief armourer; also of the 
man, if a Portuguese, who 
makes bread in a baker,y. 
Applied frequently to a 
.superintendent in general. 
Used more, by an excess of 
courte.sy, of Portuguese 
servants, especially cooks.” 
Molesworth.^ 

Guj. mistri, mistari, mason. 
Vado mistari (lit. ‘ the great 
mason ’), an architect. 
Hindust. misiri, a skilled arti- 
san, foreman. — L.-Hindust. 


1 By ‘ Portuguese ’ the author 
means the inhabitants of Goa. 
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mistri, a carpenter. — Beng. 
rdj-mistri [raj is Persian for 
‘ mason ’), a mason or brick- 
layer. LoJidr mistri (lit. ‘ iron- 
master ’), a blacksmith. — Ass. 
mistri, carpenter. — Punj. mas- 
tari, the official head. Mistari- 
hhdnd, workshop. — Malayal. 
mestari, craftsman. — Tel. mes- 
tri, mestari, a foreman. — Kan., 
Tul. mestre, carpenter, stone- 
cutter, mason. — Anglo-Ind. 
maistry, mistry, mistery, a 
master-workman, a foreman, 
and in W. and S. India also ‘ a 
cook, a tailor.’ — Gar. mistri, 
mason. — Khas. raj-misteri, 
mason. — ?Hal. \misth'i\ , mester 
(perhaps from the Dutch 
meester). — Tet., Gal. mistri. 

Some dictionary-writers 
give as the etymon the English 
mister or the French maistre. 

Milagre (miracle). Konk. 
mildgr ; vern. terms acliaryem, 
naval, vismit, adbhut. — Mai. 
milagro (Haex).— Tet., Gal. 
mildgri. 

In the Marathi of the 
Konkan and in the Hindustani 
of the south, mildgri, by exten- 
sion of meaning, sometimes 
stands for an image of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, at other 
times for any Roman Catholic 


church, because in India 
there are many churches 
dedicated to ‘Our Lady of 
Miracles.’ 

Milho (maize ; Indian 
corn). Mol. milo, mihi. 

Militar [subst., soldier). 
Konk. militdr ; vern. term 
sipdy, laSkari. — Tet. militdr. 

Ministro (minister). Konk. 
ministr ; vern. terms munydri, 
mantri, pradhdn. — Tet. minis- 
tru. 

Minuto (a minute). Konk. 
minut ; vern. term ghadi (not 
exactly corresponding). — ?Guj. 
mini^ (as in English). — Kamb. 
minut. — Tet., Gal. minutu. 

Missa [eccles., mass). 
Konk. mis. Ilisdcho pddri 
(lit. ‘ priest of the mass ’), 
priest.^ — Kan. misaydgavu (lit- 
‘ sacrifice of the mass ') . — Tul. 
m%sy,ydga. — Kamb. missa. — 
Siam. miM. — Ann. le missa; 
vern. term le. — Mai. misa. — 
Tet., Gal. misa. — | Chin. 
misdh ; vern. term td-tsidn. | 

Missal [eccles., a missal). 
Konk., Tam., Tet., Gal. misdl. 


1 Cf. Clerigo de missa clergy of the 
mass’). Joiio de Barros, Deo. I, in, 
5. [It is almost the exact equivalent 
of the Konkaui expression ‘ priest of 
the mass 
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Alissao (mi.ssion). Koiik. ; 
»!».««?); I’. — l^eng.. Tnin. wisth}. j 
— Tot., viisd. 

Missioniirio (mipsionnry). | 

Konk.. Bone.. Tam.. Kan. i 

. . . ' I 

mh?7t/o)}ar. | 

Mister (arch, form itjcstr.r: 
ncoH. function). Mai. mnairr, 
misti. nooessitv. — | Mol.. [ 

Acli. intsJn m, indispensable, j 
Mi.clci iel'n. to be compelled. — ’ 
Snnd. — Jav. or j 

pnsii, 1 certain, doubt le.'ss. | I 

In the Portnene'se dialects, ■ 
witWc sicnifie.s : ‘ it i.s neeessarv, ■ 
it is proper, it onirbt to be.’ 

Misterio (mystery). Konk. i 
mister: vern. term {mjh . — i 
Tet. misteri. 

] Aloda ffasbion). Konk. 
mo'l ; vern. term chat. — Turk. 
inofta. I 

I Moclelo (model). Konk. 
model", vern. term namiino. — 
Turk. mdrUl. j 

Molho (.sauce, gravy). 
Kon. mol, pickled fish. — 

? Tam. molei, a kind of curry. 
— [Anglo-Tnd. molejf]. 

Yule says that the Tamil 
word i.s a corruption of 
‘ Malay ’ ; the dish being simply 
a bad imitation of one used 
by the Malays. [There is a 
recipe for preparing ‘ moley ’ 


in the Itulinv Cookery (The 
Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society Ltd., Bombay). 

Mongao (monsoon). Konk. 
moiisnmv . — .Anglo-Ind. mon- 
snon. — Iiulo-Fr. monsson . — 
Siam, monstim} 

The sotiroc-word is the 
Arabic mavsim, ‘ season of the 
year.’ 

[Yule sny.s : “Dictionaries 
(except Dr. Badger’.s) do not 
apparently give the Arabic 

word maustin the technical 
sense of monsoon. But there 

can be no doubt that it had 
that sense among the Arab 
pilots from whom the Portu- 
guese adopted the word 

Though mongao is general 
with the Portuguese writers of 
the 1 6 th century, the historian 
Diogo de Couto always writes 
mougao, and it is po.ssible 
that the n came in, as in some 

1 “Every monfam ten or fifteen 
of those ships used to snil for the Red 
Sea.” Duarte Barbosa, p. 3-11 [Hak. 
Soo., ed. Dames, Vol. II, p. 77]. 

" We also speak of monyoes, which 
are the seasons there for making sea 
voyage.s ” Jofio de Barros, Dec, III, 
iv, 7. 

“There they had to remain for a 
long time because of the absence of the 
mouyao ” (throughout spelt thus). 
Diogo do Couto, Dec. V, x, 0. 
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other cases, bj' a habitual 
misreading of the written u 
for n. Linschoten in Dutch 
(1696) has monssoyn and 
monssoen. It thus appears | 
probable that we get our 

monsoon from the Dutch.” I 

] 

Skeat traces ‘ monsoon ’ from 
Ital. monsone. But the 
O.E.D., with more reason, 
states that it is adopted from 
Dutch, monsooen — which, 
in its turn, was adopted from 
the Port, mongao in the 16th 
century. At the present time, 
both according to Anglo- 
Indian and Indo-Portuguese 
usage, ‘monsoon,’ or mongao 
means * the season of the rains,’ 
which, as a rule, lasts for four 
months and is a period during 
which sailing vessels do not 
put out to sea. We also 
speak of ‘ the monsoon 
having burst,’ which is another 
wa}^ of saying that the rains 
have begun. The ‘ rainy 
season ’ was also called inverno 
(‘winter’) by the Portuguese, 
and this practice was followed 
by the other European nations 
and lasted right up to the 
eigliteenth century. ‘ Inverno ’ 
is even fo-day used of the 
■ rainy season ’ in the Portu- 


guese possessions in India. 
See quotation from Correia 
under mordexim ; also Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. winter.] 

I Morcego (bat or flying 
fox). Mai. morsego, according 
to Rhumpius. “ The fruit is 
eagerly eaten by bats. In 
Malay the tree is called Gajv 
Morsego ; in Latin Arbor 
V espertilioimm ” (‘ Flying fox 
tree’). | 

Mordexim (‘ a name for 
cholera up to the end of the 
18th centurj'^’). Indo-Fr., 
Anglo-Ind. morte-de-cJiien 
(obs .) ' 

1 “ This • winter’ (of 1643) they had 
in Goa a fatal illness which the inhabi- 
tants call moryxy.” Gaspar Correia, 
IV. p. 2SS. [For ‘ winter’ see monfOo 
above.] 

“ Our name for the disease is 
colerica passio, the Indians call it 
morxt ; and wo corrupt the word into 
mordexi ” . Garcia da Orta, Col. svii 
(ed. Markham, p. 104). — "In our 
century the old names mordexim 
and mort-dc-chien have gone out of 
use, having been, as a rule, replaced 
by the word cholera.^' Condo do 
Ficalho. 

[“The ordinary diseases of this 
country (Goa) are mort-dc-chlen 
(cholera) — that Is. colic of the bowels 
with vomiting and laxity — and thi'- 
complaint is the death of many. The 
best remedy is to burn with a red-hot 
iron the middle of the heel until the 
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Tlu' Portucucpp word re- 
prost'iit? tlip. Mnrathi'Kouknni 
wliicli, ovf'ti nf- the 
present time, is the term used 
of indigestion, esjicoially in the 
ease of children. [Sec c.olcra.] 
[The Marathi-Konkani word 
is from inodncih or mod on I:, ‘ 


Dalgado says tliat Gujarati 
has no r, and mofchi cannot 
he traced back to mbd^i. 
Portugue.se has no d cerebral, 
, and the .sound which comes 
ncnre.st to it is r, as is .seen in 
1 the case of arc.cn from adc^'ka- 
j The Portuguo.su writor.s of the 


break up. to sink, to collap.se 
Dalgado (frlossario) think.s it 
very probalde that in former 
time.s thi.s term, which i.s u.«ed 
of indigestion, was employed, 
by a kind of euphemism, to 
denote choler.a, it being regard- 
ed as inauspicious in India to 
mention the fell disease by its 
proper name. There i.s a 
great deal to be said in favour 
of this view as, even at the 
present day among the com- 
mon people, it is regarded as 
unlucky to speak of a man as 
having been ‘bitten by a 
snake,’ but it is believed to be 
more favourable to his recovery 
if he is described as having 
been ‘ scratched by a thorn.’ 
Yule observes that the Gujarati 
forms of modH appear to be 
morchi or morachi. To this 

> heat is felt, and by this the pain is 
allayed and the discharge and vomit- 
ing stopped.” Manned , Sloria do 
Mogor, ed. Irvine, Vol. II, p. 169.] 


IGth contur3’' had very fine 
ears and thc}’^ noticed that 
their morxt did not represent 
the e.vact transcription of 
mod^i which is trisyllabic, the 
a of the .second sjdlnble [da) 
being very silent or almost 
mute, and, therefore, vmry 
naturally added de to r, and in 
this way evolved the trnn.scrip- 
tion mordexi, which after 
prolonged use became mor- 
dexim and existed side by side 
with the correct transcription 
morxi. During two centuries 
and more this word (mordexim) 
was employed by the Portu- 
guese- — and by all the Euro- 
peans who travelled to India — 
to designate cholera r at times 
written mordicin hy the 
Italians, as by Carletti ; other 
times mordisin by the French, 
as by Pyrard ; sometimes mor- 
dexi by those who wrote in 
Latin, as by Bontius. Subse- 
quently, the French thought of 
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giving the word a meaning, 
and, combining the sound of 
the word with the horrors of 
death from the disease, called 
the malady mort-de-chien. In 
the Leitres Edifiantes for the 
year 1702 there occurs the 
following phrase, which helps 
to fix the time of the adoption 
of the new name : “ This great 
indigestion which is called in 
India Mordechin, and which 
some of us French have called 
Mort - de - Ghien ” ( ‘ Dog’s 

Death’). Although ridiculed, ^ 
this name was adopted, not 
only in French works, but 
also in book.s written in other , 
languages, and there was even 
an Englishman who literally 
translated the name thus : 
“The extraordinary distempers | 
of this country are the Gholick. 
and what they call Dog's 
Disease, which is cured by 
burning the heel of the patient 
with a hot iron.” See Ficalho, 
Colloquies da Orta, Vol, I, 
p. 275. The opinion of the 
‘ Englishman ’ quoted above 
i.< taken from Acct. of the I. of 
Bnurbon, in La Roque’s Voy- 
(I'jt to Arabia the Havpy, etc., 
E.T. London. 1720, p. 155, 
'■'it. in Unbsou-Jobso7i, The | 


history of the various trans- 
formations through which this 
interesting word has passed 
would be incomplete if we did 
not refer to Anderson [English 
in Western India, etc., p. 62) 
who by a curious metathesis 
having changed chien into 
Ghine and, therefore, mort de 
chien into mort de Chine 
(‘ Chinese death ’) says : “ The 
disease which was prevalent 
in the country, and especially 
fatal in Bombay, was called by 
the Portuguese practitioners 
of medicine ‘ the Chijiese 
death,’ or colic.”] 

, I Moreia (a fish). Mai- 
morea ; according to Rhnm- 
pius, the word is used by the 
Malays to denote various 
I plants by a kind of analogy- 
See Herbarium Amhoinense 
VII, ch. 35. I 

Morrao (a match used by 
gunners ; piece of cord 
designed to burn at uniform 
rate for firing cannon). Konk. 
mvram. — Mai. murah} 

Mosquito (mosquito). 

Anglo-Tnd. mosquito, moskito. 
[Fryer uses the forms mvskeeto, 

^ “ All the provisions, fuel, timber, 
murroes.” Dioco do Couto. Dee.. 

! VI. i, C. 
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mosgvito, and tnusgiiilo].^ 
— Pid-Enc. innsl'Uo. skcctn. 

{^fosqltilo is? the diminutive 
of the Port, luosca, ‘a fly’, 
and its earliest use. connected 
with South America, more 
especially Brazil, was to denote 
not the gnat so much dreaded 
to-day, but a very common 
and trouble.some insect in 
those parts, described at some 
length by Moracs Silva in his 
Dictionary'. Barbosa (1510) 
uses the word in this latter 
acceptation. “And in their 
houses they (the Baneanes) 
sup by daylight, for neither 
by night nor by day will they 
light a lamp, by reason of 
eertain mosquitos which 
perish in the flame thereof ” 
(Hak. Soc., ed. Dames, Vol. I, 
p. 112). The restricted use of 
the word to denote the species 
of gnat we now know by that 
name is of a later date.] 

Mostarda (mustard). 

Konk. rmistdrd. — Mai. mos- 
■tdrdi, muHtdrdi, | master | (per- 
haps from the Dutch mostard) ; 


I [“Swarms of Ants, Muskeetoes, 
Flies, and stinking Chinta." Fryer, 
East India, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. 100. 
:See also Vol. I, p. 231, and Vol. II, pp, 
•99 and 191.] 


vern. term msdvi. — Tet., Gal. 
mvstnrda ; vern. terra sasdbi. 

In Konkani, the use of the 
term is limited to mustard 
prepared for use at table ; 
otherwise the word sansvdih is 
used. 

[Mosteiro (? a big gun). 
Anglo-Ind. mnslira} 

“ Mustira is probably a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese word 
^losteiro, which means a big 
gun.” Forrest Selections, 
(Home Scries), Vol. I, p. 27, n. 
In the Portuguese dictionaries 
which I have consulted I do not 
find this meaning of the word ; 
it means a ‘ monastery or con- 
vent.’] 

Mostra (sample, pattern). 
Konk. mostr ; vern. term 
namuno, — Sinh. mostraya, 
moslaraya, mostra, mastare ; 
vern. terras adj&aya, nidar- 
ianaya. — Tel. mustaru, mus- 
iaru. — Anglo-Ind. muster.'^ See 
amostra. 


^ [“They (the Dutch) having now 
lately sent a sloupe fro’ Mallacca with 
a Mustira Portugall in her.’’ Forrest, 
Selections. IMight mustira perhaps 
not be a misreading of mustiza 
(mestiQO, q. v. ) ?] 

2 [“Hven amongst the ISnglish (in 
Ceylon), the number of Portuguese 
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[Yule says that muster is 
current in China, as well as in 
India. For citations see 
Hobson- Johson.'] 

Mouro (used of ‘ a Moham- 
medan’).^ Konk. Moir . — 
Anglo-Ind. Moor, Moorman. 
— Sund. Mori. Kdpas mori 
(lit. ‘Moorish cotton’), a 
species of cotton. — Pid-Engl. 
MoIo-man.~ 


terms in dail3’ use is remarkable. The 
grounds attached to a house are its 
“ compound,’’ campinho ; .... a trades- 
man is shown a “ muster,” mostra or 
pattern." Tennent, Ceylon, Vol. II, 
p. 70, n. 2 ] 

“ Wee were lodged in an upper 
Chamber and not permitted soe much 
as to looke out of our doores, much 
lesse cither to see anic goods (saveinge 
the musters or the waight of them).” 
In Munds', Travels, Hak. Soo., Vol. Ill, 
pt. ii, p. 480.] 

^ “ He had in his companj' six hun- 
dred Mouros Guzarates, and Malavn- 
res.” Forniio Pinto, ch. xxvii. 

“ In token of disparagement thej’ 
call the Christians of these parts 
Franyucs, just as we inoorrectlj’ call 
them Mouros.” Joao do Barros, 
Doc. IV. iv, 16. 

“ 1 regard this word mouro in the 
acceptation in which the Portuguese 
of old regarded it, viz., as a sj’nonj’m 
of Mohammedan, as denoting belief 
but not mce.” Conde de Ficalho, 
Cnrcin da Orta e o fcu tempo, p. 1 12. 

■- The change of r into I in Pidgin- 
Kiigli>sh i-i normal. 


[All Mohammedans without 
exception were called by the 
Portuguese Mouros or Moors : 
this name of their nearest 
Moslem neighbours and one 
time conquerors was extended 
by them to all the follo.wers of 
Islam, and from the Portu- 
guese the use of this term, as 
synonymous with Moham- 
medan, passed to the Dutch 
and the English. The use of 
the term in its comprehensive 
sense is well brought out by 
Barbosa (ed. Dames, Vol. I, 
p. 119): ” The Mouros of this 
kingdom (Cambaya) are fair 
in complexion, and the more 
part of them are foreigners 
from many lands, scilicet 
Turks, Mamalukes, Arabs, Per- 
sians, Cora9ones, and Tar- 
gimoes (Turcomans) ; others 
come from the great kingdom 
of Dely, and others of the 
land itself.” 

Yule says that the use of 
the word 3Ioor for Moham- 
medan died out pretty well 
among educated Europeans 
in the Bengal Presidency in 
the beginning of the last 
century, or even earlier, but 
probablj' held its ground 
longer among the British 



MOUTAO 

'•nl<iiory. wliilsl Mnorish. »s nn 
.’.(lit'iM ivr. oniilinut'fl to lie nsod 
np in a lati'rrlatp. In (Vvlnn. 
th<- Strait', and tin* Dntoli 
rolojiii,";. tin* (onn Mfninwiv for 
a Mn-^ahnaii is still in coininnn 
nsf. and the word is still 
cniphn'ed hy tin* seivants of 
Madrai ofneers in sjieaUinp of a 
certain class of Mohaininedans. 
M riTu i*: Still applied at. Manila 
to the Mnssnlmnn Mala^vs. 
Not only in Porltiinnse India, 
hnl wherever I’ortufrnese is 
spohen in Asia to-day. the 
Mohammedan is called Mouro. 
The French in India have also 
adopted the use of this term 
in the same sense,] 

Moutito (the block in a 
ship Mironeh which (h<! ropes i 
run). L.-Hindusl. muUim. i 
inofrltn. mntnin, \ 

Muita merce (many i 
thanks). lieiig. muita inrrcd ; j 
a stereotyped expression used I 
1)3’ the Christians in the Dacca j 
district in raising toasts ; it | 
has nothing to do with itj real i 
significance and is used in a 
sense corresponding to ‘ your 
health 

Mulato (one who is the 
offspring of a European and a 


muni(;a() ‘jar. 

negro). Konk. mvhil. — I’ul. 
iH aUttin} 

In Konkani. the term is also 
used as an adject ivo and is 
npjilied to fowls and chickens 
with fri/.zled feathers: mvJnt 
hnwbt. 7niifnt pi! = hen ; 

;)i7 = ehickcnj. 

(Mulatto means ‘voting 
mule’, the offspring of a stallion 
■ and she-nss . hence, one of 
• mixed ract*. The word is 
analogotis to fjr.e.] 

Mulhcr, (arch, form molher. 
woman). .Mai, moler : vern. 
terms primpuaii, brtina. 

Muita (fine, penalty). Konk. 
i wn//f ; vern. term daiuL — Tel., 
Cal. mvlta. 

MunifSo (in the sense of 
‘small shot’). Konk. vinvi^ 
xdihr: vern. term chharro 
(1. us.).— Sinh. mvvissama (pi. 
mvninan): vern. terms munda, 
rivda. Mnniftai} pa(i]/a, sliot- 
belt. Mnl. inanisan. — Ach. 


1 “ A mulato nninorl Jorto Loite 
dying in Hengnl." Diogo do Couto, 
Doc. VJ, vii. a. 

“Tliosn born of a Portuguese 
father ond a Cnffro, or African 
negro mother, are called Mulastres 
(•Mulattos’), and are held in like 
consideration with the Motifs ('mesti- 
oo.s’). " Pyrnrd, Viagem, II, p, 32 
[Hak. Soc„ Vol. IT, p. 38]. 
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menisan or melisan. — Tet,. 
Gal. 7minisd ; vern. term 
kmitna. 

In Malay and Achinese, the 
term is used, by analogy, of 
‘ comfits.’ 

Mura (•' an ancient measure 
of Portuguese India corres- 
ponding to 735 litres,” 
Candido de Pigueiredo). 
Anglo-Ind. moorah. 

It appears that the source- 
word is the Marathi mudd 
(Konk. mudo), -‘rice made up 
in a circular package being 
fastened by wisps of straw,” 
which, however, does not 
actually contain the quantity 
mentioned by Antonio Nunes ; 
“The mura of batee {q.v.) 
contains three candis.” ^ 

[Garcia da Orta who wrote 
about twenty 3 ’^ears after 
Nunes says that a candy is 
522 arraleis (pounds). Crooke 
quotes from the Madras Glos- 
sary: Mooda, Malayal mfitd, 
from mutu, ‘ to cover “ a 
fastening package: especially 
the packages in a circular form, 
like a Dutch cheese, fastened 

* ■* And (to bo given) in the form 
of hale (‘ pnddy ’) two hundred and 
forty-tliio.- muras.” .Simno Botelho, 
Toiiibn, p. 


with wisps of straw, in which 
rice is made up in Malabar and 
Canara.”] 

Musica (music). Konk. 
muzg, [also a musician] ; vern. 
terms gayan, vdzap. — Hindust. 
mnsiki, muslgi. Muslglddn 
(siihst.), a musician. — Mai. 
musik. — Tet.. Gal. musika . — 
Pers. imtslgL — Ar. mvsika, 
muzika, imisikay. Musiki, a 
musician. Miisikdri, musical. 
— Malag. mozika. 

Dr. Schuchardt prefers the 
Dutch musick as the original 
of the Malay word. See 
cdmara. 

N 

Nababo (nawab). Anglo- 
Ind. nabob, [Indo-Fr. nabab]. 
From the Hindustani naiodb, 
plural of the Arabic nayib, 
‘ a deputy [and, therefore, 
applied to a Viceroy or 
Governor-General under the 
Moghuls as the representative 
of the Emperor, e.g., the 
Nawab of Oudh, Nawab of 
Surat].^ 

[The Anglo-Indian ‘ Nabob 

^ “ There was in Surat as Nababo 
a certain Persian Mohammodon 
( -l/ouro Paraio). . , Bocarro. Dec. 
XIII, p. 354. 
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in the sense of ‘ a deputy or 
delegate of the supreme chief 
was directlj' taken from the 
Port, nabdbo. But in the 
Anglo-Indian vocabulary of 
the 1 8th century the name was 
also sarcastically employed to 
denote an Anglo-Indian who 
returned to England with an 
immense fortune from the East 
and affected a luxurious style 
of living. The Portuguese in 
the 17 th century referred to a 
countryman of theirs in 
similar circumstances as India- 
tico^ just as in a later age 
they spoke of one who return- 
ed to Portugal after enriching 
himself in Brazil as Brasileiro, 
and the Spaniards called one 
of themselves who returned 
to Spain after making his for- 


“ By virtue of the gift made by the 
Moghul Prince Idail Moindikan, con- 
firmed by the Nababo of Anata.” 
0 Ghron. de Tisauary, I, 324. 

[‘ ‘ As the Kingdom of Angelim was 
under the control of the Nababo the 
Prince was much disturbed by this 
message.” Manrique, Travels, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. I, p. 23.] 

1 [‘ ‘ An Indiatico boards a ship in 
Goa with plenty of money and arrives 
here (Brasil) or in Lisbon without a 
bazaruco [q.v.)." Xavier Dormindo 
(1694), in Dalgado’s Oongalvea Viana 
e a Lex. Port, etc., p. 112.] 


tune in South America Meji- 

COTtO.] 

Naique (a captain of 
indigenous soldiers ; a head- 
man) . Anglo-Ind. naique, 
naik. — Indo-Fr. naique. 

The source-word is the Neo- 
Aiyan ndyah or ndyk, from the 
Sanskrit ndyaka. ‘ leader, 
director, chief ’. [Its exact 
equivalent is the Latin dux.'\ It 
is also the title of some kings,^ 
and a title of honour among 
certain classes. [It was the 
title of the petty dynasties 
that arose in S. India on the 
downfall of the Hindu empire 
of Vijayanagar in the 16th 
century.] In Konkani it is the 
name of a catchpole or bailifi. 

Naique in Indo-Portuguese 
had various meanings ; captain 
or chief of indigenous soldiers, 
ordinarily called piaes ; a 
headman ; an Indian inspector 
I or supervisor.® 


1 “This Ventapanaique had 
become, in these times, very powerful,, 
and had conquered and made himself 
the overlord of all the neighbouring 
chiefs.” Bocarro, Deo. XIII, p. 471. 

2 “He sent also a Nayque with 
twenty Abyssinians, who came to- 
protect us from robbers, and to 
provide us with supplies.” Fernao- 
Pinto, ch. iv. 
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Naire (‘name of the ruling 


“To guard against these he esta- 
blished some people of the same island 
of the Canarese Hindus [gentios) with 
their Naiques. who are the captains 
of the footmen and of the horsemen, 
according to the custom of the land.” 
Barros, Dec. II, v, S. 

“ And in this wise about the salaries 
of the captains as of the naiques and 
penes" (‘sepoys'). Simuo Botelho, p. 
72. 

" The footmen of the land having 
broken ofi with their naiques, who 
are their captains. ...” Gaspar Correia, 
11. p. 512. 

•• .-^inong the Hindus, Rao means 
king and Naique means a Captain; 
when these Kings (the Mohammedan 
sovereigns of the Bahmani Kingdom) 
take a Hindu into their service, and 
do not wish to give any very great 
title, they add the title Naique to 
his name, ns Snlvn Naique, Acein 
Naique. ...” Garcia da Orta, Col. X. 
[ed. Markham, p. 72, omits parts of 
this passage.] 

•• But he assumed, out of very great 
humility, the title Naique which 
means captain or leader.” Diogo do 
Couto. Deo. VI, V. 5. 

[•• Cnptaine IVeddell. then allsoe 
our Coinaunder. wrote a lettre by him 
to the Naigue, or King of the 
country.” Peter Mundy, Trarels. 
Hnk. ?oe., Vol. Ill, pt. I. p. 72.] 

" Its common Anglo-Indian applica- 
tion i.s to the non-commissioned 
ofliccr of Sepoys who corresponds to 
A corporal ”. Hobson- J obson. 

(Hydor Ali of Mysore was proud of 
!>''inc called Hyder Naik; this is inter- 
— ting b-^eau-ie Napoleon’-! soldiers after 


caste in Malabar’). Anglo- 
Ind. )iair. — Indo-Fr. naire} 

It is the Malayal. ndi/ar, 
derived from the Sansk. 
ndyaka, ‘chief, leader.’ 

[“ Another derivation is from 
Ndga, “ a snake, or man of 
serpent descent”, and some 
possibility is lent to this by 
the fact .... that every Ntiyar 
family still holds the serpent 

the crossing of the bridge of Lodi 
dubbed their leader ‘ caporal ’ and even 
afterwards he came to be affection- 
ately known as ‘ le petit caporal.'] 

t “ In this land of Malabar there 
is another caste of people who are 
called Nayres, and among them are 
noblemen who have no other duty 
than to serve in war.” Barbosa, ]i. 
235 [Hnk. Soc., ed. Dames, Vol. II, p. 
3S]. “These men are called Nayres 
only from the time when they come 
forth for war.” Idem, p. 327 [Hnk. 
Soc., Vol. II, p. 45]. 

“This name Naire, although one 
may be of the same blood, cannot be 
assumed until such time ns one is 
an armed knight, and as such enjoys 
the privileges of his rank.” Joiio 
de Barros. Deo. I, ix, 3. 

” In this countiy of Malabar the 
class of hidalgos is called Naires, 
which means ‘ Men of War.’ Caspar 
Correia, I, p. 75. 

“The Naires who are the Knights.’’ 
Garcia da Orta, Col. XXII [ed. Mark- 
ham, p. 193. For a description of 
Knighthood among the Nairs, see 
Barbosa, Hnk. Soc., Vol. II, p- -lo '' 
.-.-e?.]. 
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sacred. It is possible that 
the Naga was at one time the 
totem of the tribe.” Long- 
worth Dames in Barbosa, Vol. 
II, p. 38, n. 

Malabar being the country 
where the Portuguese first 
landed, fought many hard 
fights, and exercised consider- 
able political and commercial 
influence, it is not to be 
wondered at that their 
chroniclers like Barbosa, 
Barros, Castanheda, and others 
should have devoted especial 
attention to this ruling caste 
in Malabar, and to the usages 
and customs, dress, bravery, 
and the knightly organisation 
of its members. 

But, in the J6th and 17th 
centuries, the Portuguese also 
used nair in the very same 
sense in which they afterwards 
used cornaca {q. v.), viz., that 
of ‘ a mahout or elephant-dri- 
ver’, and the reason for this 
becomes obvious from the quo- 
tation below from Pyrard.^] 

1 r« When the elephant had to eat, 
its master (called Naire in Malabar, 
and in the Deccan Piluane) said that 
be had not got a good cauldron to 

boil the rice ” Garcia da Orta, ed. 

Markham, p. 180.] 

[“ Throughout all the JIalabnr 


Nao {adv., not). Pid-Engl. 
na (1. us). 

In the Portuguese dialects 
of Asia na is current. 

Natal (Christmas). Konk. 
natal. — Mar. natal, natdleni . — 
Guj., Beng. natal. — Sinh., 
Tam. nattal. — Kan. natalu . — - 
Kamb. hSn natal (bdn = 
feast). — Mai. natal. — Tet., Gal. 
natal. ^ 

In British India, Kissmiss, 
from the Engl. ‘ Christmas 
and hard din, ‘ great day ’. 
are also used. 

? Naulo (freight or fare) . 
Konk., Mar. ndr. Nori (Mar., 
adj.), hired or chartered. — 
Hindust. naul, nuval. Naul 
kd mdl, cargo. 

Shakespear says that the 

country, and even in the realm of 
Dealchn or Decan, I have remarked 
that only the Nairs tame and train 
this animal; and at Calecut T have 
seen little Nair boys caressing little 
elephants, and leading them hither 
and thither, and so becoming familiar 
with them. Only Nairs control them, 
give them their food, and lead them 
about the town or elsewhere, and none 
others would dare to come near them. 
Led by his Nair, no animal is more 
docile or tractable.’’ Pyrard, Voyage, 
Hak. Soo., Vol. II, p. .344.] 

' With regard to I cerebral in 
Marathi, cf. bhompla from abohora 
(‘ pumpkin ’). 
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Hindustani terms are of Arabic 
origin, and Belot says that 
the Arabic naulun comes from 
Greek. 

Navalha (razor; a clasp 
knife). Malayal. navdli. 

Negar (to deny). Konk, 
negdr-zdvunk, negdr-vacliunh ; 
vern. terms ndin mhantink, 
nakdrunk. — Gal. nega. 

Negociar (to trade). Mai. 
negociar (Haex). 

Negro (negro). Anglo-Ind. 
nigger. 

' [“It is an old brutality 
of the Englishman in India to 
apply this title to the 
natives . . . .The use originated, 
however, doubtless in follow- 
ing the old Portuguese use of 
negrosiox “the blacks,” with 
no malice prepense, without 
any intended confusion bet- 
ween Africans and Asiatics.” 
Yule in Hohson-Jobson. The 
Portuguese never used the 
terms 7iegro or preto (‘black’) 
of Asiatics, but only of 
Africans. Manrique uses the 
word negros, and the editor. 
Col. Luard, very correctly 
points out that he never uses 
it of Indians.^ But very 

> [•' Howovor, I .^ent the letter to 
him, and, as .‘-oon as he bad read 


curiouslj^ he uses cah ^ 
(which is the same as Hindust. 
kala, and the equivalent of 
the Port, negro) to distinguish 
the Indian from the white 
European.] 

Nem {adv., neither). Mai. 
nen (Haex). — Tet. nem. 

[Nipa (the name of a palm 
found chiefly in Malasia — 
Nipa fruticans ; also of a 
fermented beverage prepared 
from the sap of the tree). 
Anglo-Ind. neep, nipa.^ 

it, he (Bartolome Gonsales Tibao) 
rose from his bed. . . .and getting into 
a DoU carried by four negros, came 
straight to see me." Manrique, Travels, 
Hak. Soo., Vol. I, p. 92.] 
t [“They informed him that we 
were four Franguis, two assiles, and 
two calas, for these are the terms the}' 
employ to distinguish the Portuguese 
or white Christians, and those of 
the country of a dark or brown 
complexion.” Idem, Vol. I, p. 40S. 
Assiles means pure-bred Europeans 
from Hindust. asali, ‘ of pure breed ’•] 

2 [" There are two other species of 
trees, one called Nipa and the other 
Tuaca ; both provide bread, wine, and 
vinegar just as the Sagu-palm does. . 
JoSo de Barros, Dec, III, v, 6, in 
OTossorio,] 

[“ They (the Banians) do not drink 
wine, nor vinegar, nor ninpa, nor 
orraca (• arrack *), nor wine of raisins. 
Garcia da Orta, Col. xxxiv, ed. 
Markham, p. 200.] 

[“ The wine of Malacca properly 
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The word is the Malay 
nipah. The Portuguese 
appropriated the term nipa to 
the spirit from this palm 
(subsequently extending it to 
arrack prepared from any 

speaking is that which is called Nypa, 
obtained from Nypeiras or wild 
palms from marshy tracts.” Godinho 
de Er^dia, Declaragam de Malaca, 
fl. 6, in Qlossario.'] 

[“Arack is a liquor distilled 
Severall ways, as Some out of the 
graine called Rice, another Sort from 
the Jagaree or Very course Sugar, 
with Some drugs, another Sort there 
is that is distilled from Neep toddy 
and that is called Nipa de Goa, but 
the weakest of these is much Stronger 
than any Wine of the Grape.” 
Bowrey, The Countries Round the Bay 
of Bengal 1669 to 1679, Hak. Soc., 
p. 77 seg.] 

[“ The same water {Sura or toddy 
from the * Cocus ’) standing but one 
houre in the sunne, is very good 
viniger, and in India they have none 
other. This Sura beeing distilled, is 
called Fula, or Nipe, and is as excel- 
lent aqua vitae, as any is made in 
Dort (Dordrecht, a town in Holland) 
of their best rennish wine, but this 
is of the finest kinde of distillation.” 
Linschoten, Voyage, Hak. Soc., Vol. 
Il,p. 48.] • 

[At Nerule (in Goa) is made the 
best Arach or Nepa de Ooa, with which 
the English on this Coast make that 
enervating Liquor called Paunch 
(which is Indoslan for Five) from Five 
Ingredients.” Fryer, East India, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. II, p. 28.] 

16 


Asiatic palm), and called the 
tree itself nipeira, on the 
analogy of mangueira (‘ the 
mango tree ’), jaqiieira (‘ the 
jack-fruit tree ’), pereira (■' the 
pear or guava tree ’). 

Yule thinks that there can 
be little doubt that the slang 
word ‘ nip for a small dram 
of spirits, is adopted from nipa. 
But the O.E.D. says that ‘ nip’ 
is apparently an abbreviation 
of ‘nipperkin’, a ‘half-pint 
of ale, a small quantity of 
spirits, usually less than a 
glass ’, and that the connection 
of ‘ to nip ’ with the Dutch 
and German nippen, ‘ to sip ’ 
is evidently accidental.] 

Nota (mark, sign). Konk. 
not; vern. terms khun, 
cJiihnen, lakTiev,. — Tet., Gal. 
noia; vern. term handin. 

Noticia (news, knowledge). 
Konk. notis . (1. us.) : vern. 
terms hhahar, gazal. varttd. — 
Tet., Gal. notisi ; vern. term 
lia. 

Novena {cedes., nine days 
devotion). Konk. noven . — 
Beng. novend. — Tam. nove- 
nei . — Tel. novena . — Kan. nove- 
nu. 

Numero (number). Konk. 
nuinr, numhr; vern. terms 
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dnk, sankhyd, gati, gayti . — 
1 Sinh. nomare, nommaraya 
(perhaps from the English 
‘ number ’)• — ? Bug. nomoro ; 
probably from the Dutch 
nommer. — Tet., Gal. numeru ; 
vern. term sura. 

O 

Obriga 9 ao (obligation). 
Konk. ohrigdsdmv (1. us.); vern. 
terms kdydo, karm, kartub . — 
)\lal, ohrigacion (Haex), which 
has the Castilian form. — Tet. 
ohrigasd. 

Obrigado (obliged) . Konk. 
obrigdd. — Tet. obrigddic. 

Obrigar ( to o blige) . Konk. 
obrigdr-karunk ; vern. terms 
bal karunk, odlmhk. — Tet. 
obriga\ vern. terms liodi, biiti. 

Ocasiao (occasion). Konk. 
kdjdmv, vern. term sarh-yoga. 
— Tet. okazia ; vern. terras 
‘phdiin, leeli. 

Oco (hollow, empty). 
Sinh. boku ; probably through 
the intervention of * woku . — 
Gal. 6ku. 

Oculos (pair of spectacles). 
Konk. okl ; vern. term chdUs- 
patr (1. us. in Goa). — Tet. 
oknhi, 6ku. 

? Ocupa 9 ao (business). Pid.- 
Lngl. pidgin. Extensively used 


in the sense of ‘ business, office, 
duty ’. 

“ Probably the Chinese pro- 
nunciation of the word btisiness 
(Pi-tsin), according to others, 
of the Portuguese word 
ocupagao.” Leland. 

Ofender (to offend). Konk. 
ophendtr-karunk (1. us.) ; vern. 
terms akmdn karunk, aprd- 
dhunk. — Tet. ojender : vern. 
term tolok. 

Oferecer (to offer). Konk. 
ophereser-karuiik (1. us.) ; vern. 
terms divurik, bhet karunk . — 
Tet, ofereser ; vern. term fo. 

Oficial (siibst., official). 
Konk., Tet.. Gal. ophisydl. 

Oficio (office). Konk., Tam. 
opMs. — Tet., Gal. ofisiu. 

In Tamil it is employed only 
in the ecclesiastical sense of 
‘ office for the dead.’ 

Ola (“a leaf of the palm 
which we call olla”, Orta).' 
Anglo-Ind. ollah. 


1 [“In the Maldiva Islands they 
bnild a kind of vessel which with its 
nails, its sails, and its cordage is all 
made of the palm (coco) ; with its 
fronds (which they call olla i** 
Malabar) they cover houses and 
ships.” Garcia da Orta, Col. xvii, 
ed. Markham, p. 140. Markham entire- 
ly misreads and misinterprets the 
passage; he reads dos ramos ('from 
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The word is of Dravidian 
•origin, Malayal. 61a, Tam. 
6lei, and does not only mean 
‘a palm-leaf,’^ but also ‘the 
leaf prepared for writing on,’^ 
and ‘ a written order on the 

leaf ’3. 


the branches’) as dais ramos ('two 
branches ’) and arrives at a version 
which is meaningless.] 

t “ All the rest of the town of (Cali- 
•cut) was built of wood and thatched 
with a kind of palm-leaf which they 
call Ola JoSo de Barros, Dec. I, iv, 7. 

[‘■It (the Town of Bombaim) is a 
full Mile in length, the Houses are 
low, and Thatched with Oleas of the 
Cocoe-Treos.” Fryer, East India, Vol. 
I, p. 172.] 

[“The greater number of houses in 
the city (of Arakan) are made of 
bambus, which.... are strong canes 
often of great thickness. These cane 
bouses are covered in with palm- 
leaves, intertwined, known as Olas”. 
(The palm referred to here is the 
Nipa Jruticana, and not the coco-nut 
palm as in the preceding quotations.) 
Manrique, Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, 
208.] 

2 '■ They are accustomed to prepare 
their olas, which are palm-leaves, 
which they use for writing-paper, 
scratching it with an iron point.” 
Caspar Correia, I, p. 212. 

3 “ He sent his ola of thanks to the 
inhabitants of SSo Thome ”. Caspar 
Correia, IV, p. 132. 

“He wrote an ola to Modeliar, in 
which he informed him that he was in 
the camp, as he had said he would 


[Besides the above meanings 
there is one in which the term 
is used by Portuguese chroni- 
clers, viz., that of gold or cop- 
per-plate, in imitation of the 
palm-leaf strip, with an ins- 
cription.^ 

Barbosa gives a very full 
account of the royal scribes of 
Calicut and of their manner of 
writing on palm-leaves®.] 

be.” Joao Ribeiro, Fatalidade hist,, 
Bk. II, ch. X. 

[In the last two quotations ola is 
used in the sense of ' a letter.’] 

f [“ All this he ordered to be inscrib- 
ed on ollas of copper.” Fr. Antdnio 
de Gouveia, Jornada do Arcebispo 
(1602), fls. 4 and 6, in Olossario.] 

[“He sent a Comptroller of the 
Revenue, the most important person- 
age in bis Kingdom, with fifty horses, 
and the ola of gold, which is a thin 
■sheet like a thin plate of gold.” 
Conquista de Pegu (1617), oh. 13, in 
Glossario.} 

2 [" The King of Calicut continually 
keeps a multitude of writers in his 
palace who sit in a corner far from 
him ; they write upon a raised plat- 
form. ..They write on long and stiff 
palm-leaves, with an iron style with- 
out ink; they make their letters in 
incised strokes, like ours, and the 
straight lines as we do. Each of these 
men carries with him whithersoever 
he goes a sheaf of these written leaves 
under his arm, and the iron style in 
his hand. ...” Hak. Soc., ed. Dames, 
Vol. II, p. 18. This is how writing on 
palm-leaves is still done in Malabar 
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Oleo (oil). Konk. 61 (espe- 
cially used of Holy Oil or of 
medicinal oils); vern. terms 
tel ; pavitr tel ; okti tel. — Beng. 
61, Holy Oil. 

Onga (ounce) . Konk. oms . — ■ 
Jap. onsu ; perhaps from the 
English ‘ ounce ’. 

Opa (long loose robe). 
Konk. 6p. — Beng. opd. — Tam., 
Tet., Gal. 6pa.^ 


and in Ceylon, where even to-day, 
when certain important documents 
have to be written, the Ola or palm- 
leaf is preferred to paper, in view of 
the former's durability and the indeli- 
ble nature of the writing on it.] 

[“ The books of the Singhalese are 
formed to-day, as they have been for 
ages past, of olas or strips taken 
from the j'oung leaves of the Talpat 
palm, cut before they have acquired 
the dark shade and strong texture 
which belong to the full grown frond.” 
Tennent, Ceylon I, p. 512.] 

[" Caps, fans, and umbrellas are all 
provided from tho same inexhaustible 
source (the palmyra palm), and strips 
of tho finer leaves steeped in milk to 
render them elastic, and smoothed by 
pressure so ns to enable them to be 
written on with a stile, serve for their 
hooks and correspondence; and are 
kept, duly stamped, at the cutcheries 
to bo used instead of parchment for 
deeds and legal documents.” Idem, 
Vol. II, p. 527.] 

* “He ordered big opas to bo made 
from rich brocades.” Diogo do Couto, 
l>ec. VII, i, U. 


Oragao (prayer). Konk. 
orasdihv ; vern. terms mdgr),ern, 
prdrthan. — Tet., Gal. orasd. — 
Jap. orashyo, from Latin 
oratio, according to Dr. Mura- 
kami. 

Ordem (order) . Konk. ord ; 
vern. terms nirop, hukum, 
pharman ; kram, mdnddval . — 
Mai. 6rdi, urdi, nidi, 
I r6di. 1 — Jav. urdi. — Bug. 
r6di. — Tet. 6rdi. 

Orgao (organ, in the sense 
of ‘ musical instrument ’). 
Konk. orgdih ; org (more us.). 
— Mar. org, ork. — Hindust. 
argan,arghanum . — Beng . , Tam . 
orgdn. — Sink, orgalaya, orgale. 
— Mai. organ, orgavi, organon, 
— Tet., Gal. 6rgao. — Jap. 
orogan. — At. arganun, argan, 
organ, orgon.^ 

Shakespear derives the 
Hindustani vocables from 
Greek, through Arabic. 

Ourives (goldsmith). Mai. 
orivis (Haex); vern. term 


1 •• He was carrying in a skiff some 
organs on which they were playing.” 
Castanheda, I, p. 91. 

With all that was necessary they 
came well furnished from the Kingdom 
(of Portugal), with orgaos and a 
beautiful picture of Our Lady of 
Piety.” Caspar Correia, 1 , p. 687. 
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pddri-galu, Kan. ; 'pddrelu^ 
Tul. Loh or log is from the 
Sansk. loha, ‘ persons, people.’ 

Pradhdn padri, a prelate. 
Ru7n kd pradhdn pddri, the 
Roman Pontiff, the Pope. 
Hindi. 

Bard-padri (lit. ‘ the great 
padre ’) , Father Superior.* 
Sardd7--padri, the bishop. 
Ldi-padri (also us. in Hindi 
and Khassi), bishop, arch- 


^ [“ Padre Giu ” (which corres- 
ponds to Reverend Sir in our language), 
“ do you wish that we should proceed 
more severely against the Siguidar ? ” 
Jlanrique, Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, 
p 423. Padre Qiu=P5drc-ji, the affix 
ji being lionoriBc. SiguidarssPers. 
shiqdar, a revenue officer.] 

[“The Captain-major replied that 
among infidels it was essential that 
such demonstrations should be made 
in order that they should appreciate 
the position held by members of our 
Religious orders and by Priests and 
respect them. The more so in this 
case, since the news that the boro 
Padre, which is to say great Priest, 
was arrivrng had spread throughout 
the whole country. This name was 
applied by the pagans to the Priors of 
our Residencies in those Principalities, 
to whom tlio Bishops of San Tom6 or 
Slelinpor u.'sually delegated the power 
to inspect and gonornlly officiate in the 
torritory lying within their spiritual 
ivri«(liction.’’ Idem, Vol. I, p. 1G2. 
P‘t>ro /)a,frc=Hindust. Bada Padre. 
‘(iroiit Pnthor.’] 


bishop. Ldt is the corruption 
of the English ‘ lord Rxm kd 
sarddr pddri, the Pope. Pddri 
kd muhalla, a parish. Sarddr 
pddri kd taaluga, a diocese. 
Sai'ddr pddri kd maqam, Cathe- 
dral Church. Hindustani. 

In Madras the name Padri- 
gudi is met with, and in Bengal 
PadriHbpur, names of missions 
belonging to the Portuguese 
Padi'oado^ {^q.v.l. 

1 “ Padri is used by all classes for a 
Christian Minister.” Candy. 

“And it is sometimes applied also 
to Brahmans or other religious 
persons.” Whitworth. 

“I have alreadj' mentioned in the 
Journal oj Rom, Phil. 6 xiii, 610, that 
this word [padre) is also applied to 
protestant clergymen and even also to- 
heathen priests.” Schuchardt, Kreol. 
Stud., ix. 

“ In Malay the word padri signifies 
a Catholic priest. However, in 1820 
in the island of Sumatra, during an 
insurrection against the Dutch which 
has grown into a desperate struggle' 
for more than twenty years, the chiefs, 
priests, and Mohammedan pilgrims, 
and the partisans of a very fanatical 
religious sect, have assumed the name 
padri, and from this time this name 
has been given to all the insurgents.” 
Heyligers. 

A Hindu landowner of PernOm (Goa), 
in the course of conversation carried 
on in Konkani, once mentioned to mo 
that his son. whom ho introduced to- 
me, was being taught Jlarathi by a 
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[Yule points out a peculiar- 
it^' in the use of the term 
* padre ’ in India among the 
Portuguese. It was a singular- 
ity of their practice at Goa, as 
noticed by P. della Valle, ‘ to 
give the title of Padre to secular 
priests, whereas in Italy this 
was reserved to the religiosi or 
regulars. In Portugal itself 
the use ’ was the same as in 
Italy ; but, as the first ecclesi- 
astics Avho went to India were 
monks, the name apparently 

padre mestre (‘a priesb-teacher ’). 
^ATien I expressed my surprise at this, 
I was told that the boy’s teacher was 
a layman but he was referred to 
deferentially by the same style and 
title by which the priest who taught 
in the Government school of the place 
was addressed. 

[" Many families of Braminys dayly 
leaving yc Portuguezes territories and 
repaire hither (Bombay) frighted by 
ye Padrees, who upon ye death of 
any person forces all his children to be 
Christians.” Forrest, Selections (Home 
Series), Vol. I, p, 120.] 

t [“The Poriugals call Secular 
Priests, Fathers, as we do the 
Religious, or Monasticbs.” Della 
Valle, Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, 
p. 142.] 

[" I went into y® City of Diarbikeer 
to visit y® French Padres of y® Order 
of St. Francis, who received and enter- 
tained me with great civility and 
respect.” Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. I, p. 232.] 


became general among the 
Portuguese there for all priests. 

Thomas Bowrey (A Geogra- 
phical Account of Countries 
Round the Bay of Bengal 1669 
to 1679) employs all three 
names : Priests, ‘ Patrees ’, and 
Fathers.^ 

Though the term was ori- 
ginally introduced by the 
Portuguese to describe their 
priests, it still does duty in 
India for a chaplain or minister 
of any Christian denomina- 
tion ,] 

1 [“Many of them (Parjars= 
(Pariahs) of Choromandel) nowadays 
are yearly converted to the Christian 
faith by the Portugal Priests and 
Jesuites.” p. 41.] 

[“I have Seen many of the like 
Sort in Other places of India and 
Persia; but, however, the Portugal 
Patrees, whose dependence is meerly 
upon telling faire tales. . . ” p. 60.] 

[“ The Portugueeses haveinge collect- 
ed a good Summ of moneys (in 
. Bengala) to the End they might build 
a very large and decent Church, they 
now make preparation to begin the 
worke. Haveinge provided Stone, 
brick, lime, timber, they pull downe 
the Old one, and begin the new 
foundation, but ere one fourth finished 
•the Moors, by Order of tbeire Gover- 
nour stopped the worke, commandinge 
the workmen Upon paine of imprison- 
ment not to proceede, to the great 
griefe of the Fathers, and alias.” 
p. 194.] 
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Padrinho (god-father). 
Konk. ‘padan, padin. — Beng. 
padu. 

Padroado (‘ the right of 
patronage called in English 
‘ Advowson ’ granted by the 
Popes to Portuguese sovereigns 
over Roman Catholic Churches 
in the East, and especially 
over those in India). Konk. 
padrovdd. — Beng. padrovadu. 
— Tam. padrovadu. — [Anglo- 
Ind. padroado.^'] 

[The frequent and tense 
misunderstandings and dis- 
pute.s between those Roman 
Catholics in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, and other places in the 
East, who owed obedience to 
Bishops nominated by the 
Portuguese sovereign, called the 
Padroadists, and those others, 
who were under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of prelates ap- 
pointed b 3 ' the Congregation 
of the Propagation of the Faith 
in Rome, called the Propa- 
gandists, especially in the last 
two decades of the 19th cen- 
tury, were re.sponsible for the 


^ [“ With the abolition of the 
Padroado and the enjoyment of 
freedom from State trammels the 
Catholic Church will prosper in 
India...” The Padroado Question 
(1SS5), Gxnminer Press, Bombay.] 


introduction of this term into 
Anglo-Indian vocabulary. The 
‘ Padroado Question ’ was then 
a familiar topic of conversa- 
tion and of controversy in 
newspapers and pamphlets. 
The Portuguese word is derived 
from the Lat. patrocinium, 
‘ patronage ’.] 

[Padroadista (a term coined 
in Indo-Portuguese to denote 
one who is under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of Bishops nomi- 
nated by Portugal, or one who 
defends the right of the Portu- 
guese nation to ecclesiastical 
patronage in British’ India). 
Konk. padroadist. — Anglo-Ind. 
padroadist.^ 

A parallel formation was 
that of the term Propagandista 
(g.u.).] 

Paga (‘salary, payment’), 
Pagar (‘ to pay ’, used as a 


1 [“ When all this is done, let India 
be divided into as many dioceses ns 
will be required, let their endowment 
be legally secured....; then the new 
clergy may become the proprietors of 
all the Colleges, Schools, Churches. •• 
and in fact of all that is now hold and 
done by the present clergy under the 
Vicars Apostolic in British India- 
That will then bo the beginning of the 
realization of the loftiest dreams of the 
most eager Padroadists.” 
Padroado Question.] 
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subst.), Konk. fag. — Mar. 
pdgr, pagdr. Pagdri, stipen- 
■diar}'. Baifhdpagdr, super- 
annuation, pension. — Guj. 
pagdr. Pagdi dpvo, pagdr 
karvo, to pay. Pagdr dpvo 
joyo, pa5'able, Pagdr lendr. 
one receiving saIa^3^ — Hin- 
dust. pagdr {us. only in the 
Bombay Presidency ; in other 
parts, talab). — Sindh, paghdnt,. 
— ? Kan. pagadi, tax, customs- 
duty. — Tul. pagaru (also us. in 
the sense of ‘hire, rent’). — 
Anglo-Ind. (in Bombay) pagdr. 
The Neo-Aryan terms are 
muiaro, mazuri, vetan, phdrtk- 
pay,, talab. 

In Marathi there is another 
vocable, pdg (fern.), which 
-signifies “ the duty paid by a 
vessel when it leaves port.” 
I believe that it is derived from 
the Portuguese word, though 
Molesworth does not say so, 

Pagina (page of a book). 
Konk, pdzn, pasem (through a 
middle form *pd 8 n). — Guj. 
pdsum. — Sindh. paso. — The 
Neo-Aryan terms are pdn, 
jjuUd, varahh, pair, patro. 

Pagode (in the sense of 

1 “ This word is commonly adopted 
»in the vernaculars for monthly salary.” 
Whitworth. 


‘ idol, temple, coin ’ ^). Anglo- 
Ind. pagoda. — Indo-.Fr. pagode, 
pagodin. — Tet. pagodi.^ 


1 [The order in the original is 
" temple, idol, coin ”, which has been 
altered as above to fit in with the 
results of the author’s latter invest!, 
gations. A similar alteration was 
inevitable in the order and arrange- 
ment of the citations.] 

2 A . — Pagode meaning ‘ an idol 

[1325. — “ And after the Brahmins 

had completed their ceremonies and 
sacrifices, they told the King that it 
was time for him to advance for the 
Pagodes had given him a sign of 
victory.” Chronica de Bisnaga, p. 29.] 

{When King Crisnarao was astoni- 
shed to find that all the work done by 
day in making a water tank was un- 
done at night) ” ho ordered all his wise 
men and wizards to be called together, 
and asked them what they thought 
of the phenomenon ; whereupon they 
said that their pagodes were not 

pleased with the work ” Idem, p. 

66 .] 

[" In this House of Victory the 
King has a house built of cloth with 
its door made fast in which he keeps 
a pagode, an idol ” Idem, p. 102.] 

“Very often the devil is in them, 
but they regard him as one of their 
gods, or pagodes, for this is the 
name they give him.” Castanheda, 
Bk. I, oh. 14. 

“ Saying that they all had 
offended their pagodes in not having 
offered sacrifices and gifts which had 
been promised to them.” Jofio de 
Barros, Dec. I, iv, 18. 

“Swearing besides by his pagodes, 
which are their idols and which they 
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Half a dozen etymologies 
are suggested for this word, 


worship for gods.” Caspar Correia, 
I, p. 119. 

[“ And they have their idols stand- 
ing in the woods, which they call 
Pagodes.” Ralph Fitch, in Early 
Travels in India (1921), O.TJ.P., p. 15.] 
[” And the red sandal is also used on 
pagodes or idols.” Orta, Col. xlix ; ed. 
Markham, p. 394. INIarkham’s render- 
ing is faulty, because he ignores 
entirely ‘ or idols ’, which gives pagodes 
the meaning of * temples ’.] 

[‘ ‘ It is a most grave offence against 
Divine Majesty. .. .to light lamps 
before pagodes, or in places dedicated 
to them, to anoint them with oil, 
sandal, and other things, to place 
flowers on them. .. .” The First Pro- 
vincial Council (1567), in Archivo Port. 
Or., Faso. IV, p. 13.] 

“Especially with the Bonzes, who 
had the house full of images of 
pagodes.” P. Sabatino de XJrsis 
(IGll). Matheus Ricci. 

[“ Sevagee Raja. . . .has vowed to his 
pagod, never to sheath his sword till 
ho has reached Dilly, and shutt up 
Orangsha in it.” Hedges, Diary, Hak. 
Soo., Vol. II, p. ccoxxvi.] 

R . — Pagodo meaning ‘ a temple 
“ In their [of the Nairs of Alalabar] 
temples, which are called Pagodes, 
they perform many enchantments 
and witchcrafts.” Duarte Barbosa, 
Lirro. p. 333 [ed. Dames, Vol. II, p. 

[“ In this city of Goa, and all over 
India, there are an inflnity of ancient 
buildings of the Gentiles, and in a 
xmall island near this, called Dinar! 
(Divan), the Portugue.so. in order to 


among them the Persian hut- 
kadaJi, ‘ idol temple and the 

build the city, have destroyed an 
ancient temple called Pagode, which 
was built with marvellous art, and 
with ancient figures wrought to the- 
greatest perfection in a certain black 
stone, some of which remain standing, 
ruined and shattered, because these- 
Portuguese care nothing about them. 
If I can come by one of these shattered 
images I will send it to your Lordship, 
that you may perceive how much in 
old times sculpture was esteemed in 
every part of the world.” Letter of 
Andrea Corsali to Giiiliano de Medici, 
in Ramitsio, 1. f. 177, cit. in Hobson- 
Jobson.'] 

[These pagodes are houses in 
which they conduct their worship, 
and have their idols, which ore of 
different forms, viz., of men, women, 
bulls, monkeys, and there are others 
in which there is nothing besides a 
round stone which they adore.’ 
Chronica de Bisnaga, p. S4.] 

“It is a pagode which is the house 
of prayers to their idols, which has 
been set apart for this purpose.” 
Castanheda, Historia, I, 14. 

" The buildings of their pagodes, 
which are their churches.” Gaspar 
Correia, Lendas, I, p. 181. 

“ All that pagode in which we 
notice many wonderful things.” 
Di'ogo do Couto, Dec., IV, iv. 7. 

“ On the other side (of Adam’s 
Peak) is the Pagode, which is their 
Church.” Fatalidadc hist., Bk. 1, 
eh. 23, 

[ “ A Pagode or Chinn Church. IVce- 
went to a Pagode of theirs, a reason- 
able handsome building and well 
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fc'nn>kril. h}ia>jav/t(t , ‘a pod- 
do?*; a*; ospooially applied tn 

Tet^'r Tnii-ft*. link, 

.''■•'r,. 111. I't. i. p. laO.'] 

sh'* pti"-('iit timf limy ttlio 

of Ciiitnr city) aro ya <lilnpiil.i»<*<l 
anil njinoii*- tha! it i*; only haro anil 
•IsiT*' lliat CUP •■I'p-; frnuinPiit*'' of it« 
j 'i'i crandpiir, for, b'-tiilo'. otliar Imild- 
me-. Sliprp -till -land >njnplnn\i- and 
ino"! innenifippnt 1’apodas nr Tpinplos 
t'> I’ne'in and fnl-o Oodr., m!; wall a*; 
many othar stnipt\irp- and privatp 
li.->ii-e-.'' Manrirjiip, Traf'h, Hal:, .‘-'op., 
Vol. II. p. 2^5.] 

OvcTiieninst whero ('ll*! (n creat 
.liinl: of the Moon.) roilp, a fair 
Papofl or Tempi'* of tli*' Hentu^, 
help-aeiK'r'd with a Grovn of 'freiw, . 
cn-t a L;i-trp hricht and .-pl'-ndid, 
the .?uii rcverlipratins apain'.'t it" 
refnlqent Spir*, whieli wa- crowned 
will) a <;iol>e white ns .Mahn-I'T, of 
the fame tineiurc with the whole." 
Fry-r. /.'o*.' Indio, Hnk. .Soc., Vol. I, 
p. 74.] 

[“ It .-poms that some yenres if not 
age- .•!inc'‘, I Euppope about the time 
of the Moores first Compiest'', they 
were s'.-vere against the Idolatry of 
the Himlooes, and sett a Poll Tax 
upon all the Family of Indians, which 
ns I .said made many of them tiirno 
Moores, nor was any Pagod or 
IdolatrouE Temple of the Hindoocs 
Euflered to stand except the Hindooc.s 
at their owno charge made a place for 
Prayer for the Mahometans adjoynlng 
to the very walls of it, and if they 
did soe, then they might build new 
Pagods*, but since those times, 
especially during the Rnignes of 
Jangeer and Sha-Jehaun, the Hindoocs 


2.1 1 

Dijrpa or Kfili. Tlio InMor li-is 
niorp ronsons in its favour. 


were not at all moloslpd in the 
i*\i*rcisp of their Helicion, but wore in 
Pavour anil Preferred to the groat and 
Meane ofliees of the Kingdoino fop 
well ns the Monrfi." Lrtlcr from 
Stir-tf. in Hedges, Dinrij, link. Soe.. 
Vol. II. p. ecf'ix.] 

['•The Parly soe misdemcancinge 
him self," [by losing hi« cn“to], whether 
he be riel) or poor**, f Fxcept ho intends 
t'l live in perpetunll ignominio) must 
take l)i« travail'* to the groat Paged 
.Ino. Gernaet f.Tnca)))iath]." Bowrey, 
Thr Coun'rir.i, ole.. Halt. .Soe., p. 12. 
This temjdi* of Jaganniilh was also 
known as th'* ' While Pagoda '.] 

"Deer. 2.'ld. We sailed in sight 
of the Black P.igoda and the White 
Pagoda. The latter is that plneo 
called Juggernat, to which Iho 
Hindiies from all parts of India como 
on pilgrimages". Streynsham Master's 
Journal, in Hc'lges, Diary, Hnk. Soe., 
Vol. II, p. ccxxxviii. 

C . — Pagode meaning ‘ a coin.’ 

** Which eoi))s, the Pagodcs, were 
formerly called pardon d'ouro(Boe under 
pnrdno) and each was worth 200 roi.s." 
Francisco Pais, Tomho Octal, fol. 
84. 

"With a sum of gold pugodcs, a 
coin of the upper country (Bnlngato), 
each of which is worth .lOO reis.” 
Diogo do Couto, Dec., VII, i, 11. 

" There wore many chetties, who are 
merchants, who spoke of candys of 
gold pagodes, which is a coin re- 
sembling lupine-seed, which has the 
figure of the pagode of these gentiles, 
and each one of which is worth more 
than four hundred reis.” Diogo do 
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The word hhagavati, in its 
passage to the Dravidian 

I 

Couto, Biol, do Soldado Pratico, | 

p. loG. 

[“The Coin current here (Mechla- 
patan) is a Fagod, 8s.; Dollar, 4s. 6d.; 
Rupee, 2s. 3d.; Cash, Id.i; a Cash 
Fryer, East India, Vol. I, p. 96. 
Crooke in a note to this word says 
that accounts at Madras, down to 
1815, were kept in pagodas, fanams, : 
and cash. SO cash=l single fanam; 
42 single fananis=l pagoda. In the 
above named year the rupee was mads 
the standard coin.] 

[“Noe man is admitted to marry 
(in Choromandel), Unlesse he can pur- 
chase moneys to the Value of 20 
or 25 pagods, a Coine very Cur- 
rent here, which moneys the Male 
must bestowe upon the Parents of her 
he purposeth to bo his Wife, to gaine 
their consent.” Bowrey, The Countries 
etc., Hak. Soc., p. 30.] 

[“ Currant Coynes in this Kingdome" 
Fort St. Georg’s, vizt. 

lb. s. d. 

New Pagods here coyned 
passe att the Kingdome 
over all the Bate of . . 00 08 00 
Pullicatt 

The Pagod Valueth 00 08 06 


languages, ought in the mouth 
of the people to be transformed 
into pagddi, in accordance with 
phonetic laws. In fact, this 
form pogSdi or pavodi is used 
in Coorg, with reference to 
Kali, the goddess very popular 
in Southern India. Gunderb 
mentions the Malayal. pagod i 
as the name of the temple of 
Durga, from which he derives 
the Portuguese pagode; but 
Burnell maintains the contrary, 
and regards the Portuguese 
word as the original of the 
Malayalam. The name of the 
divinity would easily be ex- 
tended to the temple, if not by 
the indigenous population, at 
any rate by foreigners, Arabs 
or Portuguese. There is, for 
instance, the term milagre 
(‘miracle’), which the Mara- 
thas of the Konkan and the 
Mussulmans of South India 
sometimes use in referring to 


Golcondah 

The Old Pagod Valueth 00 12 00 
Porto Novo and Trincombnr 
The Pagod there Coyned 

Valueth but .. .. 00 06 00 

Idem, pp. 1 14 and 115.] 

[“You say likewise you think it not 
reasonable, that you should paj' more 
money then was paid to the Black 
Merchants, and that at Nine Shillings 
'' Pagoda. . . .What sort of Idiot must 


that be to Lend you a Pagoda at 
Nine Shillings, when at Bottomrj’ at 
that time could have had Thirteen 
and Si::pence, and Diamonds Securitj . 
or to have bought them, would ha^ e 
made from Sixteen Shillings to 
Twenty Shillings a Pagoda ? ” From 
T. Pitt and Council of Fort St. 
George to the Court oj Directors etc., 
in Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc., Vol. I • 
p. civ.] 
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an image of the Virgin Marj^ 
and, at other times, a Catholic 
Church, because in those parts 
of the country there are many 
churches dedicated to Our Lady 
of Miracles. The third mean- 
ing, in which the word is used, 
is that of money; the origin 
of this, in the speech of the 
Portuguese, is in all probabilit}' 
due to the image of hhagavatl 
or other divinity which was 
stamped on one side of the 
coin. Side Hobson- Johson, SiXid 
Gongalves Viana, Apostilas. 

In Portugal, fagode is more 
used in the figurative sense of 
‘feasting and revelry’; but 
such a meaning is unknown in 
India. The natural explana- 
tion for this appears to be that 
this meaning was suggested by 
the feasts of the pagodas which 
are very pompous, and at times 
extravagant, especially to the 
eyes of a foreigner.^ 

[The author has dealt at 
great length with the origin of 
this word in his ContribuiQdes, 

1 “ The boys used to laugh whilst 
recounting the pagode held last 
evening at the bouse of a half-caste 
maiden.” Garcia da Orta e o seu 
tempo, p. 177. [For earlier references 
to the word, in this acceptation, see 
Qlossario.l 


etc., (1916), and his Glossario, 
Vol. ii (1921). As his investi- 
gations therein, subsequent to 
those set forth in this work, 
throw new light on the origin 
of this intricate word, we 
present a resume of them here. 
For good and various reasons he 
rejects the suggestions which 
would give it a Chinese, Portu- 
guese or Persian origin, and 
definitely states that it appears 
to him that the original of 
pagode is the Sansk. term 
Bhagavatl, ‘ Durga or Kali \ 
Bhagavafi in the process of its 
transition from Sansk. to the 
Dravidian languages, in accord- 
ance with the usual phonetic 
laws, must become Pagaioadi 
or Pagddi. With regard to 
the initial p for hh, we have 
Tamil pai^dam for the Sansk. 
bharjddm, ‘ an earthen vessel ’ ; 
Pirama for Sansk. Brahma ; 
haspam or parpam for Sansk. 
hhasman, ‘ ashes ’. With re- 
gard to d for t intervocalic, we 
have in Malayalam : pradi 
(‘copy’) for Sansk. prati, 
sammadi (‘ consensus ’) for 
Sansk. sammati, apakadam 
(‘ accident ’) for Sansk. apa- 
ghata. It remains to justify 
the change of — ava to o. In 
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called by Portuguese and other 
European travellers ‘ varela ’ 
(from Malay barhala, ‘ an 
idol’), and Earia-y-Sousa 
(1674) speaks of a ‘Pagoda of 
Mecca ’ {Hobson-J obson ) . 

There is a similar confusion in 
Barbosa in one passage in which 
he calls a Hindu shrine a mes- 
qiiita, i.e., ‘a mosque.’ (See 
under mesqmia.) 

The pagode or pagode de 
ouro (‘ gold pagode ’) as it was 
sometimes called, was current 
in S. India, and was originally 
equal to about 360 to 400 reis, 
but later on was worth as 
much as 12 xerafim {q.v.) or 
1,200 reis. The quotations 
above from Bowrey and Hedges 
will show how the rate of ex- 
change of this coin kept on 
constantly shifting. 

Before concluding, it would 
be useful to review the difEer- 
ent etymologies of ‘ pagoda’ 
that have been offered and to 
give reasons for their rejection. 

1. The Chinese words pao- 
t'ali, ‘precious pile’, and poh- 
kuh-Vah, ‘ white-bones-pile ’. 
This does not find favour at 
present with scholars of 
Chinese language and culture. 
Yule very properly says that 


anything can be made out of 
Chinese monosyllables in the 
way of etymology. 

2. The Portuguese pagao 
(‘pagan’), which Yule thinks 
may have helped to facilitate 
the Portuguese adoption of 
pagoda. But pagdo into 
pagode would be a very singu- 
lar mutilation of the Portu- 
guese word in order to describe 
objects so very different. 
Again, the term pagdo occurs 
but rarely among the early 
Portuguese writers, who use the 
word gentio {q.v.) in this sense. 

3. The Sinhalese ddgdba, 
‘ Buddhist sanctuary ’. It was 
believed that the transposition 
of the syllables of this word 
gives pagode ; this is not so, it 
gives bdgoda. But ddgoba was 
not in use in Ceylon in the time 
of Duarte Barbosa (1516), nor 
had the Portuguese then an)' 
intimate contact with that 
island. The Portuguese first 
came to be acquainted with 
Buddhist temples and monas- 
teries in Indo-China which they 
then called bralas (from the 
MSlay barhala), which after- 
wards became corrupted into 
varelas. 

4. The Persian but-kadah 
* idol-temple ’, proposed by 
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Indo-Fr. 'palanquin. — 1 Mai., 
Jav. peldnki, pldnki ; vern. 
terms kretmin, tandu, joli, 
usongon. — Malag. palankina.^ 


1 “He takes twenty five or thirty 
women from those who are his 
greatest favourites and each one of 
them goes in her own pallamque 
which are like andas (‘litters’).” 
Chronica de Bianaga (1536), p. 61. 

'‘The King of Bisnaga also comes 
to this feast, and comes with the 
greatest possible pomp, bringing with 
him as many as ten thousand horse, 
and two hundred thousand foot- 
soldiers, and hundred, and two 
hundred women attached to his person, 
who come in palanquyns and litters 
locked with key, in a way that they 
might not bo seen by any one, but 
that they might see everything 
through a fine silver net. Gasper 
Correia, Lendas, IV, p. 302. [The 
page number in the original is 460 
which is a slip.] 

“ No person of whatever quality or 
condition shall go in a palanquim 
without my express permission, except 
those who are more than seventy 
years old.” Letter Patent of the Viceroy 
Hathias de Albuquerque, dated 22 June, 
1691. 

“The Governor used to go in a 
palanquim.” Diogo do Couto, Deo. 
VI, v, 10. “He maintained that no 
public woman should go in a 
palanquim unless it was uncovered.” 
Id., Deo. Vn, i, 12. 

[“November 27 (1615).— In much 
weaknes, booing Carried in a Pallan- 

November 28.— I hastened 

nway in my Palenkle. , . . and see 


The Neo-Aryan word is 
pdlki, from the Sanskrit 
parya'hka. Yule and Burnell 
say that the nasal of the 
second syllable of palanquim 
may be explained by the 
influence of the Spanish 
palanca. But Malayalam has 
pallanki, which Gundert inen- 


rested in my Palenkie.” Sir T. Ro4, 
Embasay, Hak. Soc., p. 100.] 

[“ Portugal! Weomen Scantt (in 
Goa), The generality Mestizaes, 
apparelled after this country Manner. . 
The better sort have store of 
Jewells and are Carried in covered 
Palanqueenes.” Peter Mundy, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 63. The form of 
the palanquin in use at Goa can be 
seen from Linschoten’s illustrations in 
the original edition : “ Portuguese 

gentleman in palankin ”, and “ Portu- 
guese lady in open palankin.”] 

[“ Att Night, about the 7th or Sth 
houre, and from that to the 12th, the 
Bridegroom and bride are carried in a 
Palanchino, through all the principle 
Streets of the towne attended with 
many Lamps and Torches, dancingo 
women, with all Sorts of the Countrey 
musick. ...” Bowrey, Hak. Soo., p. 30. 
Bowrey gives an illustration of a 
palanchino on p. 86 which the editor. 
Sir Uichard Temple, believes to bo 
not of the palanquin of to-day but 
of what is known in the Madras 
Presidency as ‘ rauncheel ’ (q.v.)-] 
[There are a large number of 
variant forms of Palanquin cited m 
The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX, p- 
398.-] 
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tions !»>5 a corruption [tadhhfira) 
nf tlio f>au<!krit word. Could 
the Portucucpp have carried 
the word to Malacca or did 
they receive it thence ? 

[The author has devoted 
coiipiderable attention and 
.space to thi.s word in hi.s 
CotJfrihuirdcs, etc. (p. 73), 

wherein he pupge.stp an an.swer 
to the query he puts in thi.s 
book. He accepts that the 
Port, palanqttiin is derived 
ultimately from the Snnsk. 
parjfafika or palt/anl:a, ‘ a bed 
hut maintains that there i.s no 
need whatever to aaggest, as 
Yule doe.s, that the Port, or 
Sp. palanque or palanca (‘ a 
pole used to carry loads on 
the .shoulders of two bearers ’) 
had an}' influence in deter- 
mining the form palanqiiiui, 
especiall}' as regards the 
nasalisation of tlie second 
syllable. He says the Sansk. 
paryahka or pahjahka is repre- 
sented in Pali by pallanko, and 
in the Indo-Aryan languages 
such as Mar., Konk., Guj., 
(which also has paryanka) by 
palang (‘ bed, sofa’). In the 
sense of ‘litter’, it is met 
with in all Indian languages, 
Aryan or Dravidian, under 


2r,n 

the form.s pdlkl, pdlkht, pcHyl, 
priHakkl, paUakkii, pallakkiya ; 
and in ^rala^'o-Javane.se, 
pUdnyki, pldvyki or paldvy- 
kinq. 

The Port. palauqahn, 
which in this form passed into 
the other European languages, 
is no doubt of Indian origin, 
hut how are we to account for 
the t.wo nasals pala{n)ki{tn)l 
The nasal termination is easily 
e.vpiaincd by the well-known 
phenomenon in which the tonic 
» of the Indian languages 
becomes nasalised in passing 
over into Portuguese, ns in 
chaiim, lascartm, mandarini, 
Samorim, Cochim. The diffi- 
culty is to account for the 
medial nasal. If the Pali 
pallanko were accepted as the 
immediate source of the Port, 
word, the difficulty disappears ; 
but Pali was scarcely ever a 
spoken language. Again, 
Sinhalese, which has been most 
influenced by Pali, has pallak- 
ki{ya). If it were possible to 
fix the birth place of the 
Port, vocable in Insulandia, 
the Malayo-Jav. paldngki^ 
or, as Williamson has it, 
palangking, might be regarded 
as the source-word. But the 
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vernacularity of the Malay word 
is open to doubt, nor is there 
evidence to show that it was 
current in those parts before 
the Portuguese arrival; again 
there are indigenous synonyms 
for palanquin, viz., kremun, 
to.ndu, ^isongon\ joli which is 
Indian. 

The form usually employed 
in Malayalam is pallakku, as 
in Tamil, or pallakki, as in 
Kanarese. But Gundert 
registers pallankl, which 
appears to have the savour of 
Portuguese influence. But 
Tulu has palhhki, side by side 
with pallaki, which squares 
neither with the Malayalan 
pallanki, nor the Port, pdlan- 
quim, but with the English 
‘ palanquin.’ Moreover, the 
influence of Tulu on Portu- 
guese is nil. It is extraordinary 
that none of the Indian 
languages should have preserv- 
ed the original nasal which is 
found in pdlang, ‘ bed of 
which palki or pallaki have all 
the appearances of being 
diminutives, in the sense of 
‘a couch or little bed.’ 
Normally, the diminutive 
should have been paiangi or 
pallanki. And in fact, Hin- 


dustani, Marathi and Gujarat: 
have palangdi, as a diminu' 
tive used depreciatively, ir 
the sense of * a small and 
ordinary bed.’ 

But Shakespear does nol 
derive the Hindust. palki, as he 
does palang, immediately from 
the Sansk. palyanka, but from 
the Hindi pdlakl. Now, Hindi 
has also side by side with it the 
form ndlaki, which appears to 
be due to the transposition oi 
the medial nasal. From which 
it may be conjectured that 
the denasalization took place 
in Hindi and from it was 
transmitted to the other 
Indian languages. 

The elimination of the nasal 
may also be explained by the 
law of least resistance, in view 
of the fact that the a which 
follows the I is surd in some 
of the Aryan languages and 
silent in others. The Sansk. 
maihsa, ‘flesh’, becomes in 
Konk. and coUoqtdal Mar. mas. 
For the same reason, the Sansk. 
ananda is pronounced in 
Konk. anad, ‘ glory ’. 

Even if it were taken for 
granted that the n of the 
Portuguese word was not 
etymological, it is not neces- 
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sar3' to have recourse to 
palanque or palanca to account 
for it. It may have developed 
of itself without outside in- 
fluence, as has happened in the 
Port, words fiandeiro, ‘ spin- 
ner,’ from fiar, ‘ to spin,’ and 
lavandeira, ‘ washer-woman ’, 
from lavar, ‘to wash’, or in 
the Japanese words bozu, 
‘priest’, changed into bonzu, 
and byobu, ‘ screen ’, into 
biombo.l 

Palhota (athatched-house). 
Indo-Pr. paillote. 

PAlio (pallium, pall) . Konk. 
pdl. — Tam. pdlli. — Gal. pdliu. 

Falmatdria (ferule). Konk. 
pdlmator. — Guj. palmantri . — 
Tet., Gal. palmatoria. 

Palmeira (the fan-palm ; 
Borassus flab elli for mis). 
Anglo-Ind. palmyra."^ 

1 [1605. — Palmelras are trees yield- 
ing many fruits, and without receiving 
any aid furnish wine, vinegar, water, 
oil, sugar, and fuel”. Jour. Geo. Soc. 
Lisb., XVII, p. 366, oit. in Olossario. 
This is the earliest reference to palmeira 
in the sense of ‘ coco-nut tree ’.] 

[(In Muscat) “ there are orchards, 
gardens, and palmeiras, with wells for 
watering them by means of a contri- 
vance worked by oxen.” Commentaries 
of Afonso Dalboquerque, Hak. Soc., I, 
83. With regard to the translation 
see foot-note to ‘engenho’ on p. 146. 


In Indo-Portuguese, pal- 
meira, without* qualification, 

Palmeiras is used here of the date- 
palms.] 

[1560. — “ There are many palmeiras 
bravas, but they are not put to 
account (in Africa) as they are in 
India.” P. Monclaio, in Jour. Qeo. 
Soc. Lisb., IV, p. 346, cit. in Olossario. 
This is the earliest reference there to 
palmeira brava.l 

[“ The tenth of November we ar- 
rived at Chaul. . . Here is great traffike 
for all sortes of spices and drugges, 
silke, cloth of silke, sandales, elephants 
teeth, and much China worke, and 
much sugar which is made of the nutte 
called Gagara. The tree is called the 
palmer, which is the profitablest tree 
in the worlde. It doth alwayes beare 
fruit, and doth yeeld wine, oyle, sugar, 
vineger, cordes, coles..,.” Ralph 
Fitch (1683-91), in Early Travels in 
India (O.U.P.), p. 13,] 

["Their houses (of the people of 
Ceylon) are very little, made of the 
branches of the palmer or coco-tree, 
and covered with the leaves of the 
same tree.” Idem, p. 44. In the above, 
in fact throughout his narrative, Fitch 
uses * palmer ’ of the coco-nut tree. ] 

["Hence to Variaw 20 c., a goodly 
countrey and fertile, full of villages, 
abounding with wild date trees, which 
generally are plentifull by tho sea-side 
in most places; whence they draw a 
liquor called tarrie, or sure, as also from 
another wild coco-tree called tarrie.” 
William Finch, in Early TraveU in 
India, O.U.P., 176. ‘ Tari ’ is Anglo- 

Ind. toddy, the same as ‘ sure ’=Sansc. 
sura ; ‘ the wild coco -tree called tarrie ’ 
is the Borassus flabelliformis, called in 
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is the name of ‘ the coco-nut 
palm “ With oil from the 

Guj. and Mar tad ; it is not yet called 
palmeira or palmyra.'] 

[“ The Palme tree on whose leaves 
they here write with Iron bodkins.” 
Peter Mundy, Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. 
I, 78. Mundy refers to the Borassus 
flabdlijormis, which, perhaps in his 
time was not yet called palmeira.] 

[“ At the foot of this mountaine, for 
some miles, in Circuit, I have knowne 
delicate Groves and Gardens, fountains 
very pleasant to the Eye,, . . the Groves 
consisting of Mangoe and Palmero, 
Palmito and Coco nut trees, which are 
now quite demolished by the forces 
and Order of the Golcondah Kinge.” 
Bowrey, The Countries, etc., Hak. Soc., 
p. 46. ‘ Palmero ’ in the above quota- 
tion, is, undoubtedly, the * fan-palm *. 
‘ Palmito ’ is here the wild date-palm, 
Phanix sylveslris, which is very com- 
mon in Gujarat. But the name is 
given to various varieties of the dwarf 
fnn-palm. ‘ Palmito ’ in Portuguese is 
also the name by which the 'cabbage ’ 
or the edible heart at the end of the 
stem of a palm, whence the leaves 
spring, is called. “ It is the eye of the 
coco-nut or its heart and the unex- 
panded mass of the very fine leaves 
that is called palmito and. . . .it some- 
what resembles in taste white and very 
tender chestnuts. . . .But he who eats a 
palmito eats a coco-nut tree for it 
presently dries up ; and the older the 
coco-nvit tree the better is the palmito.” 
Garcia da Orta, Col. X\H, ed. Mark- 
ham, p. 144. Markham has complete- 
ly misunderstood the original, and his 
rendering of it, it must regretfully be 
eonfc.'scd, makes no sense.] 


coco-nut which is the fruit of 
the 'palmeira.” Garcia da Orta, 
Col. LIII [ed. Markham, p. 
423, in which is omitted the 
clause ‘ which is the fruit of the 
palmeira ’]. 

[The Portuguese word pal- 
meira has always stood for the 
various species of the palm 
family ; in Portugal it stands 
for the Phoenix dactilifera, and 
in India for the Cocos nncifera 
(Eicalho, Colloquies, etc., Vol. 
I, 232). In fact, the Portu- 
guese chroniclers invariably 
employ palmeira to denote 
the coco-nut palm and when 
they wish to refer to the 
fan-palm or the Borassus 
flahelliformis, from the leaves 
of which strips for writing on 
are prepared, speak of it as 
palmeira brava (j.v.). 

Yule in Hobson- Jobson, {s.v.) 

[“ It has been said with truth that a 
native of JaSna, if he be contented 
with ordinary doors and mud walls, 
may build an entire house (as he wants 
neither doors nor iron work), with 
walls, roof, and covering from the 
Palmyra palm. From this same tree 
he may draw his wine, make his oil, 
kindle his fire, carry his water, store 
bis food, cook bis repast, and sweeten it, 
if he pleases ; in fact, live from day to 
day dependant on his palmyra alone. 
Teiinent, Ceylon, Vol. I, p. IH-I 


PALMl<:iRA 
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pnlniyrn. quotes from Orta: 
'■ Tlicro arc many palmcirns 
in the Island of Ceylon " 
(Col. XV), to support, his view 
that the word stand.s for the 
JSoro^sus fJnhcllifonnis. and to 
.«how that this palm was called 
by the Portuguo.se par excel- 
lence. palmeira or * the palm- 
tree.’ But in this he is mi.s- 
(aken, for, in almost all the 
places where the word occurs in 
the Colloquies, it is used to 
.‘5ignif3’ ‘ coco-nut palm.’ 
VHien Orta refers to Ceylon a.s 
being full of palms, he is morel 3 ' 
stating a fact, viz., that in that 
island are to be found several 
varietie.s of the palm. He is 
using the term in the generic 
sense in which it was employed 
in Portugal. Here is Sir 
Emerson Tennent’.s evidence 
on this point : “ But the farail 3 ^ 
of trees which, from their 
singularity as well as their 
beauty, most attract the eye of 
the traveller in the forests of 
(Ueylon, are the palms, which 
occur in rich profusion . . . . ; 
more than ten or twelve 
(species of the palm) are 
indigenous to the island ” 
{Ceylon, I, 109), 

In Indo-Portuguese palmar 


and palineiral arc used in the 
same sense in which the 
Anglo-Indian ‘oart’ is used 
in Bombav and its suburbs, to 
denote a plantation or grove of 
coco-nut trees.] 

PAnipano (a fish : Stroma- 
ievs sinensis. S. cencrcus, 
S. niger). Konk. pdmpl, ? 
pamplil : vern. terms sarango, 
sarangul. — ? Mar. pfipliSl', 
vern. term sargd. — Anglo-Tnd. 
pamplce {arch.) paniplet, 
[paumphlet] {arch.), pomjret . — 
Indo-Fr. painplc. Portuguese 
dialects of Malacca and Dutch 
pampcl.^ 

1 “ And tho fish found in thut Modi- 
terrnnonn is very dninty slmd, dom- 
dnes, ratios, nnd good mullets and saw- 
fish and pampanos." Godinho do 
Erddia, Dcclaragam do Malaca, (IGIR), 
fol. 33, {Rubioa is not found in dic- 
tionaries, it is perhaps a corruption of 
ruivos the Port, name for tho roach.] 

[“Fish in India is vorio plentifull, 
and some very pleasant and swcoto. 
Tho best fish is called Mordexiin, 
Pampano, and Tatiingo.” Linschoten, 
Voyage, Hak. Soc., Vol. IT, p. 11.] 

“The adjacent seas abound in 
Shark.s, Saw-fish, Pampanos, Eamar- 
gaea, Doradoes, etc.” F. N. Xavier, 
O. Oab. Liu , I, p. 32. 

[1703. — “Here (in Pulo Condore) are 
in great plenty very fine Spanish 
Mackeroll, Soles, Turbits, Mullets, 
Bonitas, Albacores, Daulphins, Paum- 
.phlets, and diverse sorts of Bock 
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Candido de Pigueiredo men- 
tions pdmpano (‘fish’) .as a 
term bithertoinedited and gives 
it as the synonym of pampo. 
Vieyra says that “ it is a fish 
shaped like a boar-spear.” I 
do not know whether the word 
is in vogue in Portugal. The 
Indian fish resembles a vine- 
leaf, from which it derives its 
name. 

The words pdmplit and 
pdplUi appear to have as their 
direct source the Anglo-Ind. 

‘ pamplet ’. 

[Pampano in Portuguese 
means primarily ‘ a vine-leaf ’. 
The O.E.D, derives ‘ pomfret ’ 
from the Port, pampo (see 
above), French pample, and 
surmises that a diminutive 
qmmpht maj^ have become 
pamphlet, jmmphlet, .and finally 
pomfret ] 

Pangaio (a two-masted 
barge with lateen sails common 
in East Africa and in India). 
Konk. pangdy . — ^lalayal. pan- 
gdyar. — Kan., Tul. pangayu. 
1 Mai. jicngaiu. [ 

The word is of African origin. 
Almost all the old Portuguese 

fixh..." From TMtcr of Allen Catch- 
J'olr, in lletlges. Diary, Hnk. Soc., 
^ ol. 11, p. cccxxxiv.] 


writers suggest the same 
source.^ P. Vitor Cortois men- 
tions pangaya in his Porkiguese- 
Gafre-Teto Dictionary. 

[Yule and Burnell register 
the word under the forms 
‘ pangara, pangaia and give 
citations in support of these 
and other forms, including the 
Port, pangaio.'] 

? Pantalona ( p an taloons ; 
trousers). Mai., Sund. telana, 
tjalana, tjilona. — Jav., Mad. 
tjelono. — Bal. chelana. — Bug. 
chaldna. 

Dr. Heyligers explains ^that 
the first syllable dropped out 
because it was regarded as an 
indifferent prefix, as happens 
with vernacular words. Gon- 
9 alves Viana has doubts as 
regards the word pantalona 


^ “ Francisco Barreto left for the 
coast with the largest number of people 
in his fusta {q.v.) and pangaios and 
came to the city of Quilon.” P- Mon- 
olaio (1669), in Jour. Geo. Soc. Lisb., 4th 
ser., p. 497. 

" The pangayos of Mogambiquo 
should halt at Cnlimane, as Sena was 
very unhealthy.” M. Godinho Cardoso 
(1586), in Hisl. tragico-marit., IV, p- 
73. 

“ It was a rough sen, and lifted the 
vessel (which on this const is called 
pangaio). Fr. Joiio dos Santos (ICOII), 
Elbiop. Or., II, p. 191. 
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existing in the Portuguese of 
the seventeenth century. Dr. 
Schuchardt says that feZana has 
nothing to do with <pantdlona. 
If tjalana stands for chalana, 
as seems likely, the word must 
be of Indian origin, viz., the 
Hindustani cholnd, ‘ trousers, 
breeches adopted in Marathi, 
Konkani, Kanarese, and Tulu. 

Pao (bread, loaf). Konk. 
j)dmv; the vern. word undo 
is more in use in some parts. — 
Guj. pdurh, pdniu {—pdu). 
Pam-valo, baker. — Hindi pav- 
roti. — Hindust. pdthv-roii, pao- 
roil. Roll means ‘ a hand-made 
flour cake — Sinh. pdn {=pd), 
pdh, pdh-gediya. “ Gediya, 
anything round, globular, 
fruit, abcess,” Alwis. The 
vern. terms are roti, pupa. 
Pdn-petta, a slice of bread. 
Pdn-piiosa, crust. Pdn-hudu, 
the crumb or soft inner part of 
bread. Karakarapu-pdn, leara- 
kala-pdnpetta, bread-toast. 
Pdn-kdraya, pdn-pulussamd, 
baker; vern. term apupika. 
Pdn-puluesana ge (lit. ‘ the 
house for baking bread’), a 
bakery.— 1 Tib. pd-le ; sK'e-pa 
(honorific). — Kamb. nSm pang 
(lit. ‘cake bread’). — Siam. 
khanom pang. Khandm pang 


pAo 

heng, biscuit. Michell derives 
pang from the French pain . — 
Ann. 6d»7i, bdnh mi. — Tonk, 
bdnh. Bdnh su’a (lit. ‘ bread 
of milk ’), cheese. Bdnh 1% (lit. 
‘bread of the Mass’), sacred 
wafer. Bdnh ngot, cake. An- 
namese and Tonkinese have no 
initial p. — Mai. paon, 
I paung | . — Tet., Gal. pd . — 
Jap. pan. Pan-ya, bakery ; 
baker. — | ? Chin. mien- 
pdu.^ 1 

[Sir Richard Temple, in a 
note to “ paying outt their gold 
and silver (in Macao and in 
China) by waightt, cutting itt 
outt in small peeces ”, in Peter 
Mundy, Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. 
Ill, pt. i, p. 309, quotes Magail- 
lans, p. 136: “The pieces of 
Gold and Silver are not Coyn’d, 


1 “For a bag of rice which is the 
common food of all those who were 
then living in Goa, because at present 
the greater number of our men already 
use kneaded pam, as in Portugal, of 
wheat which comes from abroad. ...” 
Joao de Barros, Dec. II, vi, 9. 

" No pao was to be had (in Cochin) 
because there was no wheat to be had 
there except in the country of the 
Moors.” Caspar Correia, I, p. 624. 

“Japan grows rice... and wheat of 
which, however, they do not prepare 
pao.” Lucena, Hisl. da Vida, Bk. 
VII, ch. I. 
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but cast into Lingots in the 
form of a small Boat, which at 
Macao are called Paes [Port. 
Pass\ or Loaves of Gold or 
Silver.” This is a meaning of 
pao which I do not find men- 
tioned in the Portuguese dic- 
tionaries I have consulted.] 
*Papa (in the meaning of 
‘ the Pope ’). Konk. pdp-saheb. 
Saheb is ‘ Lord — Mar. pdp. 
Pdpdchd adhikdr, papacy. — 
Beng. papd. — Sinh. pap-un- 
ndnse. Unnanse is a term of 
respect ; ‘ reverend , vener- 

able ’. — Tam. pdppa, pdppit., 
pdppanavar (more respectful). 
— Malayal. pdppa. — Tel. pdpa. 
— Kan. pdpu. — Kamb. santa 
pap. — Mai. sdnto pdpa. — Tet., 
Gal. pdpa. — Malag. papa. — Ar. 
babd. Babdvi, papal. The 
other languages of India em- 
ploy the English form ‘ pope ’. 

®Papa (poultice). Konk. 
pdp. — Sinh. pdppa. — Jap. pap- 
pu. 

Papa (papa, daddy). Konk. 
pdpa (I. us. and onl3’^ among 
the Christians of Goa),— ^Mar. 
pdpd.—^la]. papa (Schuchardt). 
— Bug, jmpang. — iMol. papd 
(Castro). — ? Malag. pajxi . — 
1 Chin, pd-pd. | 

Moleswortli thinks that the 


Marathi papd is a variant of the 
vernacular bdp formed by 
children. 

Papaia (6of., Carica papaya, 
Linn., the papaw tree and its 
fruit). Konk. papdy (the tree 
and fruit). — Mar. popdy, pop- 
ayd, pJiopai . — [Guj. papaiya, 
bapaiyo .] — Hindi, Hindust., 
Beng. papayd . — Tam. pappai. 
— Malayal. pappdyam . — Tul. 
pappdya, pappayd . — Anglo- 
Ind. papaya, papaw . — Indo-Fr. 
papaye . — Mai. papdya. pep- 
pdya, pdpua . — Nic. popai . — • 
Malag. papai. 

It is an American term,' used 
in Cuba, probably introduced 
by the Portuguese together 
with the plant, as the Kanarese 
name parangi-hapmi (‘ Frank 
or Portuguese fruit’) seems to 
indicate. Linschoten (1597) 
thinks that it came from the 
Philippines to Malacca and from 
thence to India. In Siamese 

> “There is another fruit papayas 
(in San Domingo) which in Brazil we 
call mamdes, and they could well be 
colled melons from their appearance 
(159G). Caspar Afonso, in Hist, tra- 
gico-marit., VI, p. 49. 

“ There is another tree called papa- 
eira which produces fruit which goes 
by the name of mamOes in America, 
and of papaias here." Fr. Clemente 
I da Ressurreifflo, II, p. 391. 
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it is called Uih ma-la-ko, ‘ the 
fruit of Malacca [and in Bur- 
mese himbatothi, which means 
‘ fruit brought by sea-going 
vessels’], See Hobson- Jobson, 
Apostilas of Gonsalves Viana, 
[and also Skeat, Notes on Eng- 
lish Etymology]. 

[The Portuguese introduced 
the ‘papaya’ into Africa and 
Asia. In Africa, it is reported 
to be very common in the 
Portuguese possessions, 
specially in Cape Verde Islands 
and in Angola. It must have 
been brought to India towards 
the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for Linschoten (1597)* 
mentions it as one of the fruits 
of India and gives a very ac- 
curate description of the tree, 
but it is not referred to either 
by Orta (1503) or in the Ain- 
i-ATcbarl (c.l690). In 1656 it 
was figured and described by 
Boym {Flora Sinensis, pi. A) 
as an Indian plant introduced 

r [“ There is also a fruite that came 
out of the Spanish Indies, brought 
from Ye Philippines or Lusons to 
Malacca, & from thence to India, it 
is called Papaios, and is very like a 
Mellon, as bigge as a mans fist, and 
will not grow, but alwaies two together, 
that is male and female.. Hak. Soc., 
Vol. II, p. 35.] . 


into China, so that it must be 
regarded as another instance 
of the rapid dispersion of new 
plants after the discovery of 
America.* 

There can be no question 
about the home of this species 
being America, and it is, there- 
fore, all the more curious to 
find American dictionaries re- 
ferring its name to Asiatic 
sources. The Century Diction- 
ary says ; “ Papaya, a name of 
Malabar origin. . . also written 
pawpaw ”. Webster referred it 
to Malay, but in the 1890 and 
subsequent editions he refers it 
to “ the West Indies ”. Accord- 
ing to Oviedo (1535), papaya is 
the name used in Cuba. Littre 
(see papayer) gives the Carib- 
bean form as ababai. The 
O.E.D. derives the word from 
Carib, but is at a loss to indi- 
cate the immediate source of 
the English forms papa, papaw, 
and pawpaw. Sir Richard 
Temple {Indian Antiquary, VoK 
XXX, p. 652) says that “in 
the Madras Presidency it is 
known as ‘ poppoy ’ and usual- 
ly so spelt in accounts and 
letters ‘ Poppo}' ' could give 

1 [Watt, Comm, Prod, of India, 
(1908), p. 269.] 
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‘ pawpaw but how to account 
for the other forms ? Sir T. 
Herbert (1630) speaks of ‘ pap- 
paes’,’^ and Peter Mundy (in 
1636) of ‘ papaes ^ but Fryer 
(1673) uses the word ‘ papaw 
which, it might safely be con- 
cluded, must have come into 
vogue after Peter Mundy’s 
time.] 

In Brazil the plant has ano- 
ther name — mamoeiro, from 
mama, ‘pap’, because of the 
fruit’s resemblance to woman’s 
breasts. 

Papuses (‘ a sort of san- 
dals ’). Sinh. pdpus. Also used 
in the Portuguese dialect of 
Ceylon, papus, boot, shoes. 
— ^Tel. papdsum. — Kan. pa- 
posu. — Tul. jidpasii, papdsu. 

^ [“Pappaes, Cocoes, and Plan- 
tains, all sweet and delicious.. .” Ed. 
1665, p. 350, in Hobson- Jobson.^ 

2 [“For to my Knowlidg it (Coco- 
tree) a£Eoardes Meat, Drink..., and 
good Cordage Made of the outtward 
rinde of the Nutte, which in Clusters 
grow outt att the toppe on a sprigge, 
as Doe allsoe the Papaes in a Manner, 
the tree Differing in leaves and height.” 
Hnk. Soc., Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 58.] 

2 [“ Hero (in Johanna Town) the 
nourishing Papaw (in Taste like our 
Melons, and ns big, but growing on a 
Tree loafed like our Fig-tree), Citrons 
. ..contend to indulge thoTnste.” Hnk. 
Soc.. Vol. I. p 04.] 


It is derived from the Persian 
pd-push, * footwear ’. See Gon- 
§alves Viana, Apostilas. 

[The Arabs who have no p 
converted papush into hdbush, 
which'went over to France and 
became 6a6oitcj^es, ‘slippers’, to 
return to Portugal in the new 
form babuclie, which is etymo- 
logically not as correct as the 
older papus, pi. papuses.} 

Par (pair) . Konk. par ; vern. 
terms zdd, zodo, zodi, zurivlL 
— Mai. parts (from the Port, 
plural form pares) . Gaus-sa 
paris, a pair of shoes (Haex) ; 
vern. terms jodo, klamin. 

Para {prep., for). Mai. para 
I (Haex). — Tet. para\ vern. 
term ato. 

Parabem (congratulation). 
Konk. parbem. — Tet., Gal. 
parabem. 

Paraiso (Paradise). Jap- 
paraizo (arc7i.). 

[Parau, paro (a small vessel 
used in war or trade, compared 
by European writers to the 
galley or foist). Anglo-Ind. 
prow, parao, prato, etc.^ 

1 [“1504.— He was bringing with 
him many men and Ixs or Ixsx 
paraaos each with ii mortars.” LelUf* 
of A. de Albuquerque, HI, P- 
Ofossario.] 
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The O.E.D. connects the 
Anglo-Ind. forms with the 
IMalay 'p{d)ra{h)n , ‘a boat, a 
rowing vessel’, and says that 
the forms 'proio and 'proa are 
assimilated to the Eng. ‘ prow ’ 
and its Port, equivalent proa. 
Yule assigns to the word in 
European use a double origin : 
the Malayal. pai'u, and the 
Malay prau or prahu. Dal- 
gado {Glossario) maintains 
that the Port, derived their 
forms from the Dravidian 
padavu, and that the Malasian 
forms owe their origin to the 
Dravidian term. He is of the 
view that Yule’s theory of a 
double origin is untenable, 
because, as he points out, 
paru could not give the Port. 
parau or paro, and because the 


[1508. — “ One night he made reprisal 
on paraos carrying water.” A. do 
Albuquerque, Letters, I, p. 13.] 

[(In Achein) “ they goe from place 
to place and house to house in prowes 
or hoates.” Mundy, Travels, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 132.] 

[“In the Morning they came and 
told me there was English on board 
there Proes.” Itl Letter d. 1705, in 
Hedges, Diary, Vol. II, p. cccxxxviii.] 
[“They (the ‘Saleeter Piratts’)... 
have theiro men of warre Prows in 
Upon the Maine of the Malay Shore.” 
Bowrey, p. 238.] 


term was already known to the 
Portuguese before their con- 
quest of Malacca. Roth the 
forms could, however, be 
derived from padavu. See 
piroga, and, for citations, Ind. 
Antiq., Vol. XXX, p. 161. 

There are illustrations of 
‘ prowes ’ at Achein and at 
Madagascar in Mundy, Travels 
(Vol. Ill, PI. viii and xviii), and 
one of “ Men of warre prows ” 
in Bowrey (Hak. Soc. ed., PI. 
xviii). For a description of 
‘Flying Proes’, see Dampier, 
Vol. II, rp. 131.] 

Parceiro (partner). Konk. 
parser, padser ; vern. terms 
godo, samvgodo. — Mai. parseru, 
parsero. — Jav. herserd, hesero. 
In the last two languages it is 
used as a verb in the sense of 
‘ associating one’s self ’. — 
Mac., Bug. parasiro.^ 

[Pardao {arch.), Pardau 
(the name among the Portu- 
guese of a gold coin from the 
mints of Indian Rajas in 
Western India, which entered 


1 “ I hold it proper that the said 
rent-fanner and his parcciros should 
let out and collect all the rent of the 
said lands which were assigned for the 
service of the Pagodas” (1545). Archivo 
Port. Or., faec. 6. p. 182. 
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largely into the earlj' currency 
of Goa and the name of which 
afterwards attached to a silver 
coin of their own coinage). 
Anglo-Ind. pardao, pardaw, 
perdao, etc.^ 


^ [“All this merchandize (in the 
city of Vijayanagar) is bought and sold 
by pardaos. . . .gold coin. . . .made in 

certain towns of this kingdom .The 

coin is round in form and is made 
with a die. Some of them have on 
one side Indian letters and on the 
other two figures, of a man and a 
woman, and others have only letters 
on one side.” Barbosa, Hak. See., ed. 
Dames, Vol. I, p. 203 sqq. See editor’s 
note ] 

[•• And if there is any one who does 
not know what a pardao is, let him 
know that it is a round gold coin, 
which is not struck all over India, but 
only in this kingdom (of Vijayanagar) ; 
it has on one side two figures, and on 
the other the name of the king who 
had ordered the coins to be struck. . 
... .it is a coin which circulates all 
over India, and each pardao, as I 
have said, is worth 300 reis.” Chronica 
de Bisnaga, p IIG.] 

[“ The principall and commonest 
money is called Pardaus Xeraphiins, 
and is silver, but very base, and is 
coyned in Goa . . . .There is also a kinde 
of reckoning of money which is called 
Tangns, not that there is any such 
coined, but are so named onely in 
tolling, five Tangas is one Pardaw or 
Xcraphin badde money. Linsclioten, 
^ ol. 1, Hak. Soc., p. 241. In the passage 
that follows the above citation, Lins* 


There were two kinds of 
pardmis ; the pardon de ouro 
(‘ gold pardao ’) of the value of 
6 tangas or 360 reis, and the 
pardau de prata (‘ silver par- 
dao ’) worth 5 tonga’s or 300 reis. 
The former issued by Indian 
Rajas were already in circula- 
tion in Western India in the 
time of Albuquerque, and were 
known in the vernaculars as 
vardha or vara, the Sansk. name 
for ‘ the boar one of the in- 
carnations of Vishnu, whose 
they carried. The Sansk. 
pratdpa, ‘ majesty, splendour,’ 
was the legend on some of 
these coins, and referred to 
the sovereign who had ordered 
the coins to be struck; this 
pratdpa would be corrupted 
by the people into partdp, 
or parddp, and would become 
transformed in the mouth of 
the Portuguese very naturally 

choten gives a verj' complete account 
of the Gob currency in his time.] 
[“Their (Goa) Coin 
I Vintin 15 Budge- 

roocks 

1 Tango 6 Finfi'n® 

1 Xerephin or Pardoa. .6 Tangos." 
A. Hamilton, East Indies (1727 ed.), 
Vol. II, in Table at end.] 

[See quotations bearing on‘* Pardao 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxvii, p- 
251.] 
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Passador (nairf., a marline- 
spike). L.-Hindust. pasador. 

Passaporte (passport). 
Konk. pasdport. — 1 Sink. 
pdsporhtva (perhaps from the 
English ‘passport’). — Ar. hdsd- 
huHh. — I Turk, pdssdpdrta. [ 

Passar (to pass). Konk. 
pdsdr-zdvunk {verb intrans.), 
pasdr-kdruhk {verb trane .) — 
Mar. pasdr {adj.), passed, elaps- 
ed ; e.g. : dth pasdr, eight 
(hours) having elapsed. — Guj. 
pasdr thavum {verb, intrans.) 
passar karvum {verb trans.), to 
pass an examination ; to ad- 
vance ; to thrust forward ; 
to drive away. Pasdrvum, to 
pass ; to enter ; to be admitted ; 
to make one’s escape, to run 
away. — Mac. pdsu (from the 
1st person present, passo), to 
pass in a game of cards. 

In Gujarati there is another 
word pasdrvum, from the 
vSansk. prasar. Tn pds thavuih, 
‘to pass’, pds is from the 
English * pass.’ 

Passe (pass, permission)r 
Konk. pds. — ? Sund, pds 
(probably from Dutch). — Tet., 
Gal. pdssi. 

Passear (to walk). Mar. 
pasdr (subsl.), “ giving a few 
turns for exercise ; walking up 


and down, like a sentinel on 
watch.” Molesworth. — Mai. 
pasiyar, to walk ; walking. 
Pasiyar-an, place for walk- 
ing. — Batt. pasar, a wide 
street. — Jav. pesiyar, besiyar. 
Radiman pasiyaran, walking 
alley. 

In Konkani, the expressions 
used are : pdsey karunk or 
mdrunk, paseyek vachunk (‘ to 
go out for a walk ’). 

Passo (step, pace, passage ; 
a picture or image representing 
the Passion of Christ) . Konk. 
pdz (through the intervention 
of pds), a highway, quay. — 
Mar. pdz, a narrow passage in 
a mountain or between two 
mountains. — Guj. pdj, quay, 
bridge. 

In Konkani, pds, raaso., is 
‘ the representation in a 
church of the passion of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

Pastel (pie, pastry). Konk. 
pastel. — Mai. pastel, pastil.— 

I 

Sund. pastel. 

Pataca (a dollar). Konk. 
pa<dffi'.«^Malayal. patiakd.— 
Anglo-li^d- pataca. — ^Tet., Gal. 
pataka.^ 

1 -Throughout niS’a patacas and 
holf patacas aro curr^^' 



PATACA 

The word is of Arabic origin, 
hatuqa, or, according to Gon- 
9 alves Viana, Spanish. 

[‘Pataca’ is not found in 
the O.E.D. which mentions 
‘ patacaoon ’ as an augmenta- 
tive of 'pataca. Yule, too, like 
Dalgado is inclined to accept 
the Arabic abu(aka or corruptly j 
batdka, the name given to cer- 
tain coins of this kind with 
a scutcheon on the reverse, 
the term meaning ‘father of 
window,’ the scutcheon being 
taken for such an object, as 
the original of the Portuguese 
and Spanish pataca. But they 
do not appear to take into 
account the following consi- 
derations : The Ar. baiaka 
would not become in Port, and 
Sp. pataca, but remain baiaka 
for both Port, and Sp. possess 
a b sound, but if the original 
word was pataca,, it would in 
passing over into Arabic be- 
come bataka, for Ar. has no 
j) sound, and the change of p 
into Ar. 6 is the rule when 

go from Portugal." JoSo dos Santos, 
EfJiiop. Or., II, p. 276. 

“ The Captain General or the Admi- 
ral (of Ceylon) used on these occasions 
to promise each of them a pataca by 
way of encouragement.” Joflo Riboi- 
ro, Fatalidade hist., Bk. 1, eh. Nvi. 

18 
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words are taken over into Ar. 
from other languages. See 
papuses and pateca. Pataca 
was originally used of a S. 
American- silver coin, and the 
name was certainly carried 
from Spain to America, and, 
in the absence of any more 
convincing etymology, it might 
be safer to regard the term as 
Spanish. Littre, however, con- 
nects it with an old Fr. word 
patard, ‘a kind of coin.’] 

Patacao (a coin). Anglo- 
Ind. patacoon} 

1 “ Some very good things he did in 
India, he minted patacoes of silver, 
which was the best coin there was in 
India, and which, because of its purity, 
was current in all the foreign king- 
doms." Diogo do Couto, Dec. VII, i, 6. 

“With hundred thousand Madra- 
faris, each one of which is worth two 
silver larins which came to be equal to 
fifty thousand patacoes." Id., Dec. 
VII, ii, 3. [Madrajaris is obviously 
a variant of MadraJaxO-O which appears 
in old Portuguese works as the name 
of a gold and also of a silver coin of 
Gujarat : it is a corruption of the 
vernacular * Muzafiar shahi,’ Muzaifar 
Shah having being the grandson of 
Bahadur Shah of Guzerat. The gold 
coin weighed 200 grains, and the silver 
one 7 Larin is a kind of money 
formerly in use on the Persian Gulf, 
west coast of India and the Maidive 
Islands. It derived its name from Lar 
on the Persian Gulf where it %vas 
coined. It was a little rod of silvei , a 
finger’s length, bent double unequally.] 
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Patacho (a pinnace ; a two 
masted sailing vessel). Mal- 
ayal. pattdclm (Gundert.) 

Patamar (‘a courier’, Orta; 
a letter-carrier ; a kind of 
lateen rigged ship). Anglo- 
Ind. pattamar, patimar } — 
Indo-Pr. patemar, palmar. 

1 “The news of which disaster soon 
became known through patamares, 
who are men that make big journeys 
by land.” JoSo de Barros, Deo. I, 
viii, 9. 

“ He soon despatched Patamares 
fwho are couriers) by land to San 
Thome.” Diogo do Couto, Deo. V, 

V. 0. 

*• He wrote that ho would get into a 
small vessel, one of those which are 
called patamares, and cross the bay.” 
Lucena, Bk. HI, ch. 7. 

[«• Even if no ship were to go from 
this coast this year, but only a Pata- 
mar (i.G. a small vessel) I would confi- 
dently sail in it, placing all my trust 
in God.” St. Francis Xavier, in Ilissoes 
dc Jesuitas no Oriente by Camara 
^Innuei, cit. in Oloaaario.'] 

[“ Presentl5m after this, there came 
a pattamar with letters from Agra, 
certifyingc us of the death of Mr. 
Caningc.” Nicholas Withington 
(1012-16), in Foster, Early Travela in 
India, p. 202.] 

[“You will tell us there is great 
Difference between East India and 
Eni;1and, which is true; but porad- 
venture upon duo Consideration they 
may find a way to make something of 
this and carry the Company’s Letters 
cheaper, safer, and speedy er then now 


According to Yule and Bur- 
nell, the word in both accepta- 
tions is the Konkani path-mar, 
‘ a courier ’, at present not used 
in the first sense, and in the 
second, which is more modern, 
usually employed in the form 
of patmari. [The Konk. path- 
mar is lit. equivalent to ‘ kill- 
road or road-killer ’. In this 
sense it is not used at present ; 


they are sent by your Pattamars, 
escept the Company pay all the 
charges of their own and other people’s 
Letters, which is most unconscionable.” 
From Court's Letter to Fort St. 
George, 6th march, 1694-5, in Hedges, 
Diary, Vol. II, p. cxix]. 

[“ Running on Foot, which belongs 
to the Pattamars, the only Foot-posts 
of this 0ountr5% who run so many 
Courses (hoa, a measure of distance) 
every Morning, or else Dance so many 
hours to a Tune called the Patamars 
Tune.” Fryer, Eaat India, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. I, p. 278 555.] 

[“Just as the time was approaching 
for my departure to Coohim (from 
Goa), a Courier (called Patamar in 
these parts) was received from Ben- 
gala.” Manrique, Travela, Halt. Soc., 
Vol. II, p. 6.] 

[“ And not being satisfied with our 
evading his (Sir Gervaso Lucas’s) dis- 
course about their building fortifica- 
tions, hee sent the Pattamarr that 
brought his letters w^' his Broker 
home to our howse to justifio it. 
Forrest, Selections (Home Series), Vol. 
I, p. 216.] 
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perhaps, jjathmdr is merely a 
variant of vatmdr which is used 
in the same sense even to-day. 
There are instances in Konk. 
of the change of v into p.] 

Garcia da Orta derives it 
from Malayalam [Col. on Betel, 
etc.] which Charles Brown ad- 
mits but only as regards its 
meaning of ‘ a sailing vessel 
Molesworth derives the Marathi 
pdtemari, ‘ a native craft from 
the Hindust. patimari, ‘ cou- 
rier but Hindustani diction- 
aries do not mention any such 
word. 

[“ The principal difficulty 
consists in knowing where it 
was that the Portuguese first 
received the word. Hindust. 
and Mar. have patta, ‘ tidings, 
information which with the 
addition of the suffix vdr or mar 
could have given patamar, ‘ the 
bearer of tidings ’. It is also 
worthy of note that Duarte 
Barbosa, speaking of Gujarat, 
says that among the Brahmins 
“ there are others of low degree 
who act as messengers and go 
safely everywhere without 
molestation from any, even 
during war or from highway- 
men ; these men they call Pate- 
les ”. Now, patel, besides de- 


noting the headman of a vil- 
lage, is in Gujarat also borne as 
a name by certain sub-divisions 
of castes, and by the Ahirs and 
Bhoyars it is used as a title. 
Longworth Dames observes 
(Vol. I, p. 117): “It is pro- 
bable that some men of these 
castes acted as messengers for 
the Brahmans in Barbosa’s 
time”. PoieZ, with an affix, mr, 
for instance, or in Malayalam 
ar, could be transformed into 
patamar.'' Dalgado, in Glos- 
sario, s.v. patamar.'] 

Patarata (affectation ; boast- 
ing). Konk. patrdt ; vern. terms 
baddy, tavdarhi. — Mai. patrds, 
patrdz. Patrdsi, patraji, boast- 
ing, boaster. — Tet. patarata ; 
vern. terms I6k6, bosok.^ 

In Konkani, there is also the 
form pdtrater meaning ‘ boast- 
er ’. 

Pateca [arch, for ‘ water- 
melon ’).* Sinh. patdgaya, pat- 

1 “ We (Portuguese) either left the 
word patarata in Malay or borrowed 
it from that language.” Dr. Albert 
de Castro. 

z Fr. Joao de Sousa mentions the 
form bateca. 

“ In respect of fruits it (the city of 
Cairo) is not very rich, except for pate- 
cas, which are like melons, but not as 
savoury." Antonio Tenreiro, Itinera- 
rio, ch. xlii. 
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taleka gediya. — Tam. pattakd, 
vattakei. — jNIalayal. vattakka . — 

“ The melon of India, which we (the 
Portuguese) here call pateca Garcia 
da Orta [Col. xxxvi], '* Melons of 
India or patecas which must he what 
to-day we call melancias [water-melon 
or Oucurbita Gitrullua, Linn.” Conde 
de Picalho, Coloquios, Vol. II, p. 144. 
[Ficalho, who is surprised that Orta 
should speak of the pateca as though it 
were unknown in Portugal, identifies 
it with the melancia, which he says 
was cultivated from immemorial times 
in the Mediterranean basin, and must, 
therefore, have been also cultivated in 
Spain and Portugal. To this Dalgado, 
in his Oortfalves Fiona e a Lexicologia 
Poriuguesa, says : 

•* Inspite of Ficalho’s opinion to the 
contrary, it can be seen from Antdnio 
Tenreiro, from Garcia da Orta, and 
others that the water-melon was then 
little cultivated in the Iberic peninsula. 
The name which the Portuguese gave 
to the fruit in India is pateca, from the 
Ar. balf.ikh, which they probably heard 
used by the Arab traders in Malabar. 
As pateca, the fruit is even to-day 
known in the Portuguese speech 
current in Asia. Frei JoSo dos Santos, 
however, speaks of the melancia 
{‘water-melon’) as a fruit, very com- 
mon, in his time [ICOS], and it is, 
therefore, not improbable that the 
Portuguese who had sampled the fruit 
in India, had cither introduced it into 
Portugal or extended its cultivation 
there, and that the popular form balan- 
cia was a corruption of the cultivated 
term melancia. Xotwithstanding the 
fact that the Spaniards had sandia, 
a term received, according to Dozy, 


Tel. hateka. — j Indo-Fr. paste- 
que. — I ? Siam teng. — Mol. pa- 
teka, bateka. — ^Tet., Gal.pateka; 
vern. term babuar. 

The Port, word is from the 
Arabic battikJi or bittikh. 

Pato (gander ; drake) , Konk. 
pat, drake ; vern. terms hams, 
rajhdms. — Or., Beng. pdii- 
harh-s. — Ass. pati-hdmh. — Sinh. 
pattayd. Patti, goose. — ^Tam. 
vathi. — Malayal. pdttu, drake 
— Tel. hdtu. Pedda bdtu (lit. 
*big drake’), gander. — Kan. 
bdtii. — ^Tul. battu. — Siam. pst. 
Pet pa, wild duck. — Tet., Gal. 
pdtu. 

from the Ar. sindiya, and derived 
from Sindh in India, it cannot be said 
that they had given the fruit to the 
Portuguese, because, had they done so, 
its name would have accompanied it, 
and in Portuguese there is no word for 
it corresponding to sandia. According 
to the testimony of Pyrard do Laval, 
Bernier, and Tavernier, the fruit was 
also unknown to the French, their 
word for it pasteque being a corruption 
of pateca and imported from India.”] 

“ Melons, pumpkins from Portugal 
and from Guinea, patecas, eomba- 
lengas and biringelas." Gabriel Rebelo, 
InJonnagHo, p. 172 [Oombalenga is a 
species of Indian pumpkin. Biringela 
is the same as beringela, g.v.]. 

“ They ate nothing but the bmn of 
the millet and the rind of patecas, 
which arc like our water-melons.” Jo»o 
dos Santos, Elhiop, Or., II, p. 182- 
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The originni of the Port, 
word appe.'ir.c to ho tho Ar. hat, 
•dmkc, gander’ (hatal: is the 
diminutive), also used in Pensi- 
an and Hindustani.’ It may 
be that batu has been derived 
directly from bat. Tlie old 
Portuguese writers use ad on 
for pato.~ 

[Gon^alvc.s Viana i.s not de- 
posed to accept the Arabic ori- 
gin for pato and for the follow- 
ing reason: The change of h 
into p. In the Bulgar language 
the gander is called jnilch or 
pdtok, Avhich i.s a derived form 
and presupposes the exist- 
ence of an earlier one, pat ; it 
is pos.sible that the Ar. bat came 
to be written that way becau.se 
of the ab.sence of p in that lan- 
guage. In Persian the drake 
is also called bat, and it is pro- 
bable that the Arabs imported 
either from Persia, Armenia or 
India the word which belongs 


1 Gonsalves Viana disputes tho Ara- 
bic origin of the word. 

- “ In tho brooding of adens some 
break the egg and bring out tho duck- 
ling which they then rear for the mar- 
ket.” F. Pinto, ch. xcvii. 

“Peacocks, ganders, adens, and all 
domestic fowls,” Lucena, Bk. X, oh. 
18 . 


to (ho stock of Aryan and not 
iSomitic languages. In Arme- 
nia, too, it is called jmt, or bad, 
according as the dialect which 
u.scs the word belongs to 
Europe or Asia.] 

Patrono (in the sense of 
‘ patron-saint ’). Konk. pat- 
ron. — Tet., Cal. patromt. 

? Patrulha (military ])atrol) . 
Mai., Jav., idad. patrol (Heyli- 
gers). — Batt. pataroli. 

Patrol appears to bo Dutch. 
The Portuguese term intro- 
duced in these languages is 
ronda, q.t). 

? Patuleia (a mob, rabble). 
Mai. patuloj, race, tribe. 

Did the word go from Portu- 
gal or did it come to Portugal 
from Malacca ? The Portu- 
guese dictionaries do not give 
the derivation of patuleia. 
Gonsalves Viana, however, pre- 
sumes that it is patule in tlie 
sense of ‘ rustic ’. 

It might have been brought 
from Asia by the Spanish gip- 
sies and introduced into Casti- 
lian which employs it in the 
sense of * irregular troops ’. 

Pau (piece of timber). Mai. 
p&u, shaft. 

Paulista (a Jesuit). Konk. 
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Pavlist (1. us. at present). — 
Anglo-Ind. PauUst (obs.).^ 

Many legends of a mythic 
character are current in Goa in 
respect of the old Paulists.* 

[The Jesuits were so called 
in Goa from the famous Col- 
lege of St. Paul (consecrated 
on the 25th January, 1542, the 
day of the conversion of St. 
Paul) which they had there, 
and the name spread all over 
India with the extension of 
the missionary work of the 
order. 

The Church of St. Paul, com- 
pleted in 1602, was the seat of 
the Jesuit College at Macao; 
this church, according to the 
testimony of Pere Alexandre 
de Rhodes {Voyages et Mis- 

1 The news I have is that Don Anto- 
nio goes to Shagardy with his house- 
hold and the RR. PP. Paulistas will 
look out for him with all zeal expecting 
that we will bo sure to go with him” 
(1682). 0 Chron. de Tissuary, I, p. 318. 
[RR. is a plural form, abbreviation of 
•Reverend’ and PP of Padres (‘Fathers 
or Priests’.] 

[See also quotations from Tavernier 
and Pietro della Valle in Hobson-Job- 
son.] 

- “It was in the possession of the 
.Tesuits (commonly called Paulistas 
with rotcronce to the College of St. 
Paul).” O Gabinele Liiterario das Fon- 
tninhns. 


sions,ed. 1884, p. 56, in Peter 
Mundy, Travels, Hak. See., 
Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 163, n. 2.), 
was the most magnificent that 
he had seen, with the excep- 
tion of Sb. Peter’s at Rome, 
and from this Church and Col- 
lege the Jesuits in China de- 
rived the appellation ‘ Pau- 
lists ’, of which they appear to 
have been quite proud. ^ 

Yule says that the Jesuits 
“ are still called Paolotti in 
Italy, especially by those who 
don’t like them ”.] 

Pavao (peacock). Mai. pa- 
vain. 

Peao (foot-man, foot-soldier, 
messenger) . Konk. pydiiiv (us. 
in Salsete). — Sinh. piyon . — 
Anglo-Ind. peon.^ 

1 [“ Jesuitts calling themselves Pau- 
lists and wherefore. 

“ As the Clmrch (in Macao) is Named 
St. Paules, 600 Doe they stile them* 
selves Paulists, as Paules Disciples in 
imitating or Following him in his Func- 
tion, For as hee was Cheiffe in conver- 
sion of the gentiles in those Daies, See 
Doe they attribute thatt office More 
peculier to themselves in converting 
the heathen off these tymes.” Mundy , 
Travels, Hak. Soo., Vol. Ill, pt. i, PP- 
163 and 164.] 

- “The Samorim ordered the piao 
to carry the letter and strictly for- 
bade him to say anything about hav- 
ing seen it.” Caspar Correia, I, p. 
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[Whitworth civrs '^icdn* a;* 

corruption of Hindust. pi~ 
‘a fiiol-sohlicr *. llo i^ 
wront:, Tho ]\irt. wnrfl i'- fho 
Lot. p 'iiiyr.yf, t1unn:]i ulliinato- 
ly ;>■ aufi pii/ii'ln arc akin il» 
r<iot .'j 

(jncoc. picro of cloth). 
Konk. ;>r' ; vcrn. I'Tihh vno. 
— 'IVt. pi'fiJ. 

In Konkani. i« al«n the 
najiic of * a piece fif pohl je« ci- 
lery 

(Petiraria (in the .‘•en«c of 
• prccion« .‘.tones*). An{»lo*lnfl. 
pnlnTtt'i, poin^rin (ohp.)*-..not. 

•• It** jilne<-'! n fMinot <'f pininfi from 
the pitc'e. fo ih.it th<’ enemy mteht not 
fnt< riince fifniti tlironrJi the vilIno«.-<.*’ 
iJioro do f.Vnilo, I)ce. V, vii, 3. 

(•• Hut Ji'> (Cnninpe) lind n tofliou.*, . 
journey of yt... .tveinpi' ie*t on hy tie 
••nnejnye on the wove, whoe rhott him 
ihroupli thf Irdlyo with nn cirrowo... 
nud I'.illerl nnd hurt<< rniinyo of hie 
pyonns". Nirholai Wiihinpion 
(IC12-lf*), in VwU-T, ICnrhj TritveUtp. 
200 .] 

p “ Ahouli; tho tyino thnt I wiis in 
Syndn. tho nolochci tonko n honto 
wherin v.-i;ro rovoii ItnllinnH iind one 
Portunpalo fryer, which fought with 
thorn nnd were nlnyno ovoryo innn ; 
only tho Portitngnlo oHcnpod nlive, 
whoc beoingc veryo fntt, they rijrped 
upp hi« bfllye nnd (icnrched whothor 
there wore nnyo gould or pcdtircca in 
his guts”. Nichohis VVithiiigton, in 
Foster, Early Traveh, O.U.P., p, 220. J 


. in Unhsntt-.Johsnv nor in the 

. n.K.i).] 

I 

Pctlreiro (stonc-inn.son), 

; Konk. pulrr.r, puhcl ; vcrn, 
i terms, f/rtpHY/o, chirchantL — 
Mar. piflirl ; vern. terms r/ri- 
ujufi, ijnvnndijti , raj. — Sink. 
prdtiri'nn-fi, pftlarc.rrrCi ; vern. 
terms ;jfif»Yif/ji»YJ (lit : ' a worker 
■ in .stones’), — Malaynl. peri- 
; tfert.* 

(Pedreiro, pcdcrcro (“n 
I stnnll jnt'ee of ordnance, mostly 
• used in ships to fire stono.s, 
' nails, hrokt*n iron, or carlridjio 
shot on an enemy attempting 
to ho.'ird. It is managed hy a 
’ swivel." Vieyra). Anglo-Ind, 
! jHiUnnrit. jfihuiro, prlorr.ro, 

f .» 

jyitrrn'o 

i ('• Pcdncrtn vnrinu'i". Fo.sicr, 5f7ir 
i Eny. I’a-t. 101^-1031. p. 02.1 
j * Witli rcgnrd to tho chnngo of r 
into /, cf. I;ad<'l, (rum Port, cadtira 
pelinir’), hontr-'l, from Port, cantareira 
(* n wiill f-up.bonrd '), in Konicnni. 

- [•• Hi-o likewino in tho gcneriill loiter 
to the Itndjn Ac. giivo positive Orders 
thnt ench of tho 3 Sen Ports Shold 
build and fitt out to Son 2 men of 
wnrro Prows, ench to enrry 10 gunns 
nnd Piittiircros, nnd well inniincd nnd 
fitted with Smnll nrms.” Bowroy, 
link. Soc., p 254.] 

f" 11th Mnroh, 1083. This morning., 
wo weighed anchor. .. .and being got 
up with Kcgnrin, wo went on shore . . . 
I nnd landed nt an old ruined Cnstle with 
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Pyrard uses the Erenoh form 
•perrier^ and Manucci the term 
petrechos ^ to denote the identi- 
cal kind of mortar or swivel- 
gun. The Anglo-Indian forms 
are not in Hobson- Johson nor 
in the O.E.DJ] 

? Pegar (to join ; to stick ; 
to take hold of). Mai. ptgan 
(also used in the sense of 
‘ knit, tied, stuck to anything ’). 
— Jav. pegen. 

According to Dr. Schuehardt, 
it is a vernacular term. 


mud walls and thatched. We saw one 
small Iron Gun mounted and an Iron 
Pateraro . ’ ’ Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. , 
Vol. I, pp. 66 & 67.] 

[“ Camels of War with Patereroes, 
on their Saddles, marched with a Face 
laborious to the Guiders.” Fryer, East 
India, etc., Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. 271.] 

[“ Camels that carry Petereros.” 
Idem, Vol. II, p. 112.] 

1 [“We gave them a mainsail, of 
which they stood in need, and in 
exchange they gave us two perriers, 
or small iron cannon.” Pyrard, Voyage, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. 23. See Gray’s 
note on ‘ perrier.’] 

- [“ Their armament was of small 
pieces, swivel guns and petrechos of 
bronze, of which the muzzles whence 
the ball issues were fashioned into 
shapes of animals — tigers, lions, dogs, 
elephants, and crocodiles.” Manucci, 
i>toria do ^[ogor, ed. Irvine, Vol. II, 
p. ICO. See also note in Vol. IV, 
p. 430.] 


Peito (hreast, chest). Konk. 
pet; vern. term hardem — ^Mal. 
peito (Haex) ; vern. terra 
detdet, 

Pelouro (a hall, a great 
shot). 1 Beng. piluri. — ? Siam. 
pliuek. — ^Mal. peluru, pelor, 
piloru, pilor. — ^Ach. pilor — 
Batt. pelur, pinuru. — Sund., 
Mad. . pelor. — ^Mac., Bug. 
piluru.^ 

Bulloram Paul gives the 
Bengali piluri as equivalent to 
the English ‘ pillory ’. 

Pena (in the sense of ‘ pain; 
punishment’) . Konk. pen; vern. 
terms duhkh, khant; dand. — 
Mai. pena, a fine (Haex) ; vern. 
term denda. 

Pena (‘ quill, writing-pen ’). 
Konk. pen. — Mar. pen. — Guj. 
pen. Slsapen (lit. ‘lead pen’), 
pencil. — Beng. pend; the vern. 
Neo-Aryan terms are kalam, 
lekhne. — Sinh. pena pene, taiti- 
pena (lit. ‘ wing feather ’) . 
Penapihiya, pen-knife. — Tam. 
pena pennei. Pene-katti, pen- 
knife. — Malayal. pena. Penak- 
katli, pen-knife. — Tel. plnd. — 


1 “ From your magazines help nie 
with pelouros and gunpowder, of 
which I am at present in great need ’ • 
Letter from the King of Bata, in F- 
Pinto, eh. xiii. 
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Knij. ;irrn/. Sisapniu, prnril. — 
Tnl. privi. p'nu. — Mai., Tot.. 
Onl. pina. 

Knlatn. from the (irook 
hnlamof (.alro.ady inlrodticod 
into .San.^krlt. I:alamn, ami nlpo 
ndoptod in Amln'o. qalnvi). is 
.ccnorallv nsod in tin* Indian 
•and Malay lanpnaco.c.’ ICvon 
to-d.ay. in di{Tf>ront. part«. (ho 
stylo, or a small rod with 
pointod ond for .‘•cratohinc 
lottor.s, i.s used for writijip. 
Pcti, in .Tnpnnoso. .a])poar.s to 
ho. from English, as pin is. 
hecanso Ihoy ond in a oon.eo- 
nant. 

Pcnacho (plumo or hunch 
of feathers). Mac., Bug. pin- 
dr Jm, 

Peneira (a sieve). Sinh. 
jjC7icraya . paiirct/n (pi. pcncra ) ; 
vern. term.® rhdlannya. iata- 
ponnya. 

Pcnlior (pledge, pawn). 
Konk. pinhor. Pinhor rla^;- 
rniih, to pawn: vern, terms 
gdJian, Idrnn, adai\ — .^Inl. pri7i- 
•jar, earnest-money. — Sund., 
Jav. panjer. 

Penitencia (penitence). 
Konk. penHet'ns, pinfenis ; 


' Gon^nlvM Viana points out that 
tho torin is Semitic in origin. 


• vorn. terms prfijit, pirujif . — 
Tot-, pen Hr II. ‘ii 

Popino (cuciimher). Sinh, 
; pipiitiin [=.pipiiiha) ; vern. 
I terms l:rJ:iri, iiynmhar , — 
I .Mai, prpinin, according to 

• Humphius. ] 

Pera (for ‘ guava 
j iju(tynyn\. Konk. per (ncut.) ; 

• pi r tho puava-treo ’. fom.). — 
Mar, prrii ; vorn. term jdnih 

:• (proporlv ICiiyruin jftnibn.i ). — 

• fJuj, prr. pninii : vorn. terms 
j'tni, jninphni . — Bong pern, 
piynrd. — Sinh. prrii. — Tam. 
plrd (also ybyd palnm (lit, ‘the 
guava fruit or (ho fJoa-fruit ’?). 
— Malayal plrd (the tree), 

; plrakhd, pfrnhha, — Kan, pcria- 
■ niara (tho tree), pcrid hanpu 
(the fruit). — Tul. pcraiiygdyi.^ 

AinriH or aniriid is the name 


I • •* Oranges, pomegrnnnto.s, rnyra- 
I bninns. Inclinn peras wliicli do not 
resemble ours.” I’yr/ird, Viapem I, 
p, 33S fllnit. Soc., Vol. 1, p. 300]. 

” Of Indian fruits there are many, 
pera, figs, janpoma, pine-apple, all in 
abundiincc, c.spuciall}' in Luabo,” 
Fr. Antftnio dn Concci9Ao, in 0 Chron. 
lie Tisfuary, II, p. 42. [Jangoma is 
tlio fruit of tho Flacourtia calaphracla.'] 
“ There is another tree seen in the 
Island called pcrcira, which boars n 
fruit resembling tho guava of Ame- 
rica.” Fr. Clemente dn Rcssurrei^rto, 
II, p. 338, 
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of the ‘ guava ’ in Hindustani, 
and amrud is the name of the 
‘ pear ’ in Persian. In Hindus- 
tani and Bengali it is also 
spoken of as the saphari am 
(lit. the ‘journey mango’ or, 
rather, ‘ foreign mango see 
Hobson-Jobson, s.v. ananas), 
corrupted into supdri dm, 
‘ areca-mango ’. 

In Burma, the guava is 
called ma-la-kah-thi, ‘ the 
Malacca-fruit and the guava- 
tree ma-la-hdh-bin. Siamese 
has luTc fdrang, ‘fruit Euro- 
pean and tSn jdrhng, ‘ tree- 
foreign ’ (/drSwgr=Frank). 

The plant is indigenous to 
America and was introduced 
into India by the Portuguese, 
who, owing to its similarity, 
called the fruit pera, (‘pear’), 
just in the same way as they 
called the fruit of the banana- 
tree figo (‘ fig ’). 

In Africa also the term 
pera is used to denote the 
‘ guava ’. 

In Konkani, perad (from 
pcrada in the Portuguese 
dialect of Goa) is a conserve 
prepared from guavas. See 
goiabn. 

[A. Siddiqi (in JRAS, July, 
li>27, p. oGO) sa5’s ; “It is 


only in Urdu and also in 
certain other Indian languages 
that the name amrut is applied 
to guava. The reason is quite 
clear : guava became perfectly 
naturalised in India, where 
pear never thrived. The 
resemblance in shape and 
colour of guava to pear 
obviously led to the adoption 
of amruth for “ guava” — most 
probably by the Persians or 
Moghuls naturalised in North- 
ern India. In the South-Indian 
Urdu a “ guava ” is prob- 
ably on account of its resem- 
blance to a pear-shaped bowl 

Marathi and Gujarati use 
jamb and jam for the ‘guava ’, 
perhaps because the shape of 
the latter is similar to that of 
the Eugenia jambos (Hindi 
gulab-jdman, ‘ rose-jaman ’), 
which in its turn is in form 
like an apple or a pear.] 

Percha {naut., rails of the 
head, the outward planks be- 
tween the beak-head and the 
keel of a ship). L.-Hindust. 
perchd. 

Perdao (pardon). Konk. 
perddmv (1. us.) ; vern. terms 
bogsaneih, mdpM. — ^Tet. perdd. 

PerdifSo (perdition). Konk. 
pirdisdmv; vern. terms na6. 
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Mift/atui.i'. — IVl. pfuiifii ; vcrn. j 


tiTJii ldl:-i7i, j 

Penlitlo tl<’sl). K<inlj. ;><»- ! 
did. fi pt’r}=on c*'n«' :istrny: 
vt’rii. terms hopitdJnin, tirdixd 
I'l’jhifn. — 'IVt. ptrdviu". vern. j 
lerJH Idhntt. ! 

Peres (‘ a variety of inniign’). ! 
An.cl()-Iji(i. pfirif. — K<jtik.. | 

Mar., Giij.. p’ipri ^tiiroiiuh the ! 
inlhienec of (he Ktmlish word). 
Sire Ajonsa. [.and mite< to 

fl'or the way Port imtiesc 
names have heen iniitilalefi in 
Western India, see lud. Antiq.. 
Vols. XIX, p. t42nnd XXIII, 
p. 7G.] 


Permissao (permission). 
.Mai. pfntitsi, | perhap.s from 
Dutch, j 

Perlcn 9 as (nppurtenancc.s). 
Anglo-Ind. pcrlcttras, in 
Bombay. “ It (foras) occurs 
in old grnnt.s of the local 
government especially in the 
phrase joras and pertengas, 
the latter also Port., de- 
pendencies, appurtenances.” 
Wilson, [Glossary, p. o77]. 

Peru (popular form per?im, 
ttirkey), Konk. pcruin . — 
Hindi. Hindusfc., Or., Beng., 
Ass., Punj. pern. — Khas. pent, 
piru. 


Gonealve.s Vinna calks into 
question the derivation of the 
fowl'.s name from the South 
•Americian .stale of Peru, 
lieenti.ce, sny.s he, it i.s not Ji 
native of Peru, but probably 
of Me.xieo, and also becau.so the 
Spaniards, who mu.st have 
given the word to the Portti- 
giiese. call I lie bird pavo, 
* peaCfiek '. or pavo cotiiiin. ‘ the 
common peacock ’, and not 
jirni, and he adds, “ for the 
pre.«ent the origin of the bird 
and il.s name in Porluguc.se i.s 
an enigma ”. But Diogo do 
('onto calls the birds yalinlias 
th. Peru, ' Peru hens ’ : “ And 
all along that route (from Alw.s- 
sinia) the^- had been eating 
many (jallivhas do Peru, 
partridges, wild cows, stags, 
doves, turtle doves.” Dcm- 
rlas, VII, iv, G. 

“ There are man}' pelicans, 
which are as large as a big 
gallo do Peru ” (‘ Peru cock ’). 
Fr. Joao dos Santos, Ethiop. 
Or. I, p. l.S.'j. 

The French coq d'lnde, the 
German Calecutische Hahn, the 
Dutch Kalkoen (from Calicut), 
the Arabic Dajdj Hindi, the 
Turkish Hind Tdnuqu would 
point to an Indian origin ; but 
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the bird is not a native of 
India, and its name peril is an 
exotic. The word does not 
exist in Marathi and Gujarati. 
Hindustani has, side by side 
with pent, iuira-murgh (lit. 
‘ camel-cock, ostrich ’) and fil- 
murgh (lit. ‘ elephant-cock ’) 
from Persian. The Dravidian 
languages describe the bird by 
means of various compounds, 
some of which assign to it a 
foreign origin. 

[The view generally accepted 
that the domestic fowl all over 
the world had been derived 
from a bird met with it in 
its wild state in India had 
very likely a great deal to 
do with assigning the turkey 
also to India. That the turkey 
was an exotic and introduced 
into India by the Portuguese 
is borne out by the description 
of the bird from the pen of 
the Emperor Jahangir given 
below. ^ The turkey, domesti- 

* [“ On the loth Fnrwnrdin [3 April, 
1C12 A.D.] Muqarrab Khnn brought 
from Gon certtiin “rarities he met 
■with in that port. . . Among these were 
some animals that were very strange 
and wonderful, such ns I had never 
seen, and up to this time no one had 
known their names. . . One of these 
animals in body is larger than a 


I cated by the people of Mexico 
and Peru, was introduced into 
Europe by the Spaniards, soon 
after the discovery of Mexico.] 

Pes (feet). Mol. pees 
{=pes), camphor of an inferior 
quality. See harriga and 
cabeQa. 

Peste (plague). Konk. 
pest; vern. terms mari, man, 
marik, pidd. — ^Tet., Gal. pisiL 

peahen and smaller than a peacock. 
When it is in heat and displays itself, 
it spreads out its feathers like a 
peacock and dances about. Its beak 
and legs are like those of a cock. Its 
head and neck and the part under the 
throat are everj' minute of a different 
colour. When it is in heat it is quite 
red. . .and after a while it becomes 
white in the same places and looks like 
cotton. . . Two pieces of flesh it has on 
its head like the comb of a cook. A 
strange thing is this, that when it is in 
heat the aforesaid piece of flesh hangs 
down to the length of a span from the 
top of its head like an elephant’s 
trunk, and again when he raises it up, 
it appears on its head like the horn of 
a rhinoceros, to the extent of two 
finger-breadths. Bound its eyes it is 
always of a turquoise colour, and does 
not change. Its feathers appear to he 
of various colours, differing from the 
colours of the peacock's feathers 
TCtzitk-i-Jahdngiri, Tr. Bogers and 
Beveridge, I, 216-6. * Aligarh Text, 

104, last line, in Hodivaln, Notes on 
Hobson-Johson, in Jnd. Antig., Vol. 
LVTII.] 
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? Petardo (petard). Mai. 
'pitas, petdsan. — Siam, qm-thdt. 

Pia (stone trough; font). 
Konk. p\. — Bong., Tam. piyd. 
— ^Tet., Gal. pia. 

Picadeira (a mason’s pick- 
axe). Konk., jilar., pikdmlar. 

Picao (sort of pick-axe with 
two sharp points used by stone- 
cutters). Konk. jjikdmv . — 
Mar. pikdmv, 1 pikds. — 1 Guj. 
itkani. — Sinh. pikama ; pikd- 
siya (from the English ‘ pick- 
axe’ 1). — Malayal. pikkam . — 
Tul. pikkasu, pikkdsti (perhaps 
from English).^ 

Picota (‘a pump-brake’). 
Anglo-Ind. picofta, picotlah 
(us. in S. India), “a machine 
for raising water, which con- 
sists of a long lever or yard, 
pivqtted on an upright post, 
weighted on the short arm and 


^ And 80 they used to carry buncos 
pinchados, mardes, piedes, gunpowder, 
and other materials.” JoSo de Barros, 
Deo. II, vii, 9, [Banco pinchado is a 
contrivance which had the appearance 
of a bench (banco) and was used 
formerly in battering down (pinchar) 
walls. Mardes from marram is a sort 
of hammer used by bombardiers,] 
“The Captain sent him a hundred 
men -with mattocks, and another 
hundred with picoes, and a third 
hundred with baskets and bowls.” 
Caspar Correia. Ill, p. 617. 


bearing a line and bucket on 
the long arm 

The term must be well- 
known, because Percival, in 
his Tamil-English Dictionaiy, 
gives ‘ picotta ’ as the equiva- 
lent of the Tamil hild, and 
‘ the arms of a picotta ’ of 
ixtiam. 

Pilar {subst., a pillar, beam). 

* “They take a great ox-cart and 
set up therein a tall picota like those 
used in Castillc for drawing water from 
wells.” Duarte Barbosa, Livro, p. 304 
[Hale, Soc., od. Longworth Dames, 
Vol. I, p. 221. Mr. Dames (p. 220) 
says that this water lift was no doubt 
a contrivance like the shadiif used in 
Egypt, end introduced into Spain by 
the Arabs. It consists of a leather 
bag or a bucket which hongs from the 
end of the long arm of a bamboo crane, 
while the short arm is weighted with 
a heavy stono and so nearly balanced 
that a slight pressure will raise the 
long arm into the air.] 

“ The place in which the King orders 
justice to be administered to wrong 
doers is the picota.” Caspar Correia 
IV, p. 151. [This is another accepta* 
tion of picota. The dictionaries give 
‘a species of a pillory’ as one of' the 
meanings of the word, and it is ap- 
parently used here in that sense. In 
Hobson- Jobson, s.v. picottah, there is a 
quotation also from Correia, in which 
the word has the meaning of a ‘ pil- 
lory’. Yule says that the picota or 
ship’s pump at sea was also used as a 
‘pillory’ which explains its use by 
Correia in that sense.] 
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Mad. pelar. — Jav. pilar. 

Milar, “ to crack along the 
whole length ” (Heyligers). 

The change of p into m is 
normal in the formation of 
Javanese words. 

Piloto (pilot). Konk. pildt; 
vern. term sukanerhkdr. — ^Tet. 
pilotu. 

Pimentos {Capsicum gros- 
sum, Roxb.). Camb. metis. 

With regard to the dropping 
of the first syllable, cf. 8es= 
Frances (‘Frenchman’). 

[? Pinaca (the residue that 
remains after oil has been 
expressed from seeds or coco- 
nuts; the word is current in 
Asio-Portuguese). Anglo- 
Ind. poonac.^ 

The Port, form shows the 
influence of Konk. pindk 
(Sansk. pi-niyaka) : the Anglo- 
Indian form appears to be 

1 [1780 . — “ What is left after the oil 
is expressed from coco-nut is Flnaca, 
'urhich is useful for fattening pigs, 
ducks, and hens.” Fra Faolino, 
Viaggio, p. 116, in Glcssario."] 

[•' The following are only a few of 
the countless uses of this invaluable 
tree (the palm) ; . . .The oil, for rheuma- 
tism, for anointing the hair, for soap, 
for candles, for light ; and the poonak, 
or refuse of the nut after expressing 
the oil, for cattle and poultry.” Ten- 
nent, Ceylon (1839), Vol. I, p. 109, n.] 


directly taken from the Tamil 
punnakku (Whitworth gives it 
as pinnakku) or the Sinh. 
punakku and not influenced by 
Portuguese dialects, though 
pinaca occurs much earlier 
than poonac in the writings of 
European travellers. The 
word is not mentioned in Hdb- 
son-Jobson, but is found in the 
O.E.D.] 

Pinchar (to push, to thrust). 
Mai. picha, to fling or throw 
down. 

Used in the same sense in 
the Portuguese dialects in 
Asia. 

[Pinda (Arachis hypogaea, 
ground-nut). Anglo-Ind. pin- 
dar.^ Not in Hobson-Jobson. 

The Portuguese word is an 
adaptation of mpinda used in 
Congo. The O.E.D. says that 


1 [“Sometimes they (the common 
people of Surat) Feast with a little 
Fish, and that with a few Findars is 
esteemed a splendid Banquet. These 
Findars are sown under ground and 
grow there without sprouting above 
the surface, the Cod in which they are 
Inclosed is an Inch long, like that of 
our Pease and Beans. .. Some of these 
I brought for England, which were 
sown in the Bishop of London's Garden, 
but whether they will thrive in this 
Climate is yet uncertain.” Ovington, 
Voyage to Surat, O.U.F., p. 50.] 
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this name for the nnfc was 
•carried by negroes to America, 
■and that the name for the 
ground- or pea-nut in the West 
Indies and Southern United 
States is ‘ pindar But which 
is the original home of this 
imt ? De Candolle inclines to 
the view that it is a native of 
Brazil and that it was carried 
from there to Africa and Asia 
by the Portuguese. But there 
are serious difficulties in the 
way of accepting this view ; the 
most important of which is that 
the dispersion of this plant over 
a very large part of Africa and 
the extensive zones in which 
it is and was cultivated can- 
not be easily accounted for by 
assuming that the plant was 
introduced into Africa after 
1500. Burton {Lake Regions, 
II, 52) referring to a region 
situated on the borders of Tan- 
ganika says “ XJ-Karanga sig- 
nihes etymologically the land of 
ground-nuts.” Now there are 
those who identify ‘ U-karanga’ 
with the land of Mocarangas or 
Ba-caranga — which as a pro- 
vince of the grand empire of 
Monomatapa was known to Pr. 
Joao dos Santos. If, therefore, 
the etymology suggested by 


Burton is reliable, it becomes 
ver 3 ’’ difficult to believe that a 
plant introduced into Africa 
after 1500 should by 1580 or 
1690 have given its name to a 
vast region in the interior of 
the continent. 

There are equallj’^ great diffi- 
culties in assuming that the 
plant is a native of Africa and 
was therefrom introduced into 
America. 

There are a series of names 
by which this plant was known 
to the Portuguese. Some like 
the following appear to be of 
Brazilian origin : manobi, mun- 
dnbi, menclobi, mendobim, men- 
doim, amendoim", others clear- 
ly African in origin : mancarra 
in Guinea and Cape Verde 
Islands ; mpinda on the Congo 
Coast ; ginguba in Angola ; 
Jearonga in Swahili on the east 
coast. 

The more probable view 
seems to be to regard it as in- 
digenous both to America and 
to Africa. See Picalho, Plantas 
Uieis da Ajrica Portugueza, p. 
133 seq., where the question 
has been discussed at length. 
Watt, however, is of opinion 
that the home of the plant is 
Brazil. 
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The ground-nut is another 
of the long list of plants intro- 
duced into India in recent 
times. In India it is known 
by different names in different 
localities ; some of these are 
perhaps evidence of succes.sive 
and independent efforts to in- 
troduce it into India. “ It 
may have come from China to 
Bengal (hence the name Ghini- 
badam) ; from Manila to South 
India {Manila-holai) , and from 
Africa and very possibly direct 
from Brazil as well, to Western 
India.” Watt, The Gomm. 
Prod, of hid., (1908), p. 74. 
In Konkani it is known as 
Mosmichifii biknarh (‘ Mozam- 
bique nuts ’) which attests to 
its introduction into Goa from 
Africa.] 

[? Pingue {adj., fat). Anglo- 
Ind. 'penguin, the general name 
of birds of the family Sphenis- 
cidae. 

Yule Isays that ‘penguin’ 
maj’^ be from the Port, pingue, 
‘ fat but this conjecture is 
not accepted by the O.E.D. 
which also rejects, after due 
anal^’sis and examination, all 
other derivations till now put 
forward and maintains that 
tlie origin of the word is 


obscure. . The Novo Diccion- 
drio derives Port, peyigrzwmfrom 
Ft. pingouin. Pyrard men- 
tions “ numbers of birds called 
pinguy, which lay there (in 
the Maidive Islands) their eggs 
and young, and in quantities 
so prodigious that one could 
not .... plant one’s foot with- 
out touching their eggs or 
young ”. But the editor (Hak. 
Soc., Vol. I, p. 97) says 
that there are no penguins at- 
the Maldives and that the 
author is describing. probably 
manchots.'] 

Pinho (pine-wood). Konk. 
pinh. — Malayal. piiina 
{= pinho). PiniiapeUi, pine- 
wood box. 

Pintada (ill elagris • numida , 
Linn., Guinea-fowl ; “the fowl 
of India or Angola”). Konk. 
pintalgem. — Anglo-Ind. pin- 
tado. — ^Indo-Pr. pintade.^ 

[The Novo Dicciondrio says 
that pintada in the above 
meaning is fern, of pintado, 
‘ speckled ’.] 

1 “Everywhere on this island (o£ 
Saint Helena) there are many wild 
goats, many wild pintadns, very 
beautiful and big.’’ Joao dos Santos, 
Ethiop. Or., II, p. 379, 

" The interior of the island [of Fogo- 
in Cape Verde Islands] abounds with 
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Pintado ( painted or spotted 
cloth). Anglo-Ind. ‘pintado 
(obs.), chintz.* [See salpica- 
do.] 


game ; pintadas (which they call 
Guinea-fowls), quails, and mountain 
goats ” Jour. Geo. Soc. Liab., 6th 
series, p. 386. [F'rycr {Eaal India and 
Persia, Vol. I, Hak. Soc., p. 61) speaks 
of meeting “ with those feathered 
Harbingers of the Cape, as Pintado 
Birds, etc.”, and the editor identifies 
them with the ” Cape pigeon or 
Pintado (Port, pintado, “painted”) 
Petrol, Daplion Capensis”, and also 
says in Hohaon-J ohson {a.v.) that the 
word is more commonly applied to the 
Cape pigeon]. 

[“ Pintados is a Fowle well knowne 
and Much Noted by Seamen in these 
partts : Found no whore butt aboutt 
Capo Bona-esporanza nllthough secne 
Bomotymes 4 or 6U0 leagues off of it to 
the Northward and Southward oft itt 
aboutt the biggnesse of Pidgeons.” 
Mundy, Travels, Hnk. Soc,, Vol. Ill, 
pt. II, p. 369.] 

^ “ And so there are (in Gujarat) also 
other pintados (‘ coloured clothes *) of 
diverse kiiids.” Duarte Barbosa, p. 
282 [Hnk. Soc., cd. Domes, Vol. I, 
p. 164]. 

” Hero (in Palcacnte) nro made great 
nbnndnnco of cotton pintados.” Id., 
p. 300 [Hok. Soc., cd. Domes, Vol. II, 
p. 132], 

‘‘They use to make payment in 
pintados from Cnmbnyn.” Gnspnr 
Correia, II, p. 41. 

“Four bales of tnpe.stry and 
pintados.” Id. Ill, p. 61. 

(“ For these romooue all like prince.s, 

19 


Pintar (to paint). Konk. 
pintdr-karunk, piritdriihk (an 
exceptional formation from the 
substantive pinldr, ‘ paint- 
ing ’). — Sinh. pintdre-karaijavd. 
— ^jVIalayal. pintdrikd. — Gal. 
pintar. 

Pintura (painting). Konk. 
pintur ; pintar (from the Port, 
verb.) ; vern. terms chitr, 
nak§6, pratirup. — Sinh. pintd- 
ruva, pintdrema, pintAraya ; 
vern. terms sitiyama . — 
Malayal. pintdrani. 

Pipa (a cask ; also a barrel). 
Konk. pip (also pimp, in 
Kanara). — Mar. pijy, pimp. — 
Guj. pip. — Hindi, Hindust., 
Nep., Punj. p'lpd: — Beng. pipa, 
pipe, pimpa. — Sindh, pipa . — 
Sinh. pippaya, pippe. Pip- 
pa-vaduvd, a cooper. — ^'I’am. 
pippd. — Malayal. pippa. — Tel. 

with Bcucrall shiftes of tents that goe 
! before, compassed in with Pales of 
Pintadocs, which arc readj* ouer two 
dnyes for them.” Sir Thomas Roe, 
Embassy, Hnk. Soc., Vol. II, p. 275.] 

[“ They (the ‘ Gentues '} are general, 
ly a very Subtile and Cunninge Sort 
I of men. Especially in the way of 
[ merchnndizeing, also Very ingenuos in 
workinge Cotton Cloth or .Silks, 
j pantados." Bowrey, Hnk. Soc., p. 1*.] 
j [•• There wn.s not One pe-'ce of 
• Pintadoc, or any other Painting'." 
i Id., p. 9. n.j 
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■pi'paya. — ^Kan. pipe, pipdi, 
pipdyi. — ^Tul. pxpa, plpdya, 
pipdyi. — Gar,, Khas., Mai., 
Ach., Mac., Nic., Malag. pipa. 
— Siam, pib ; vern. term ihdng. 
— 1 Chin, pi-pd-tiing |.^ 

There is another word pipa 
in Malay, Madurese and Galoli 
(ptpd in Javanese), which 
comes from the English ‘ pipe ’ 
and signifies a ‘ tobacco pipe 

Pires (saucer). Konk. pir. 
— Hindus b. pirich ; vern. terms 
taifari, thali (as in Hindi). — 
Beng. pirij, — Ass. pins. — Sinh. 
pirissya. — Tam. piris. — Khas. 
phiris. — ? Mai., Ach., Sund., 
Jav,, Bal., Dajf,, Mac., Bog. 
piring. — ^Tet,, Gal. piris. 

The Portuguese dialect of 
Malacca has pirin, and Cape 
Dutch pierenije.^ 

^ “For a Portuguese not to wish to 
pay for the transport of a pipa of 
wine ! ” Damiao de Gois, Chron. de D. 
Manuel, IV, ch. IS. 

" He handed over the cooper’s work- 
shop to Francisco de Mello Pereira, so 
that he might get him to turn out bar- 
rels, large wooden bowls, pipas.” 
Diogo do Couto, Dec. VI, viii, 5. 

- “ A dozen pyres from India, of 
ordinary quality, each valued at 80 
reis" (1C13). .A. Tomos Pires, Mate- 

rifles, in Jour. Geo. Soc. Lifb,, 16th 
ser., p. 745. 

“ .A pires of silver, gilded over.” 
Ibid., p. 7."i4. 


Kacha-piring, picha piring 
(lit. ‘ broken-plate ’), in Sunda- 
nese, is the name of Gardenia 
florida. 

Rigg says : Piring, plate, 
big plate such as is used by 
Europeans. The small Chinese 
plates which are used by the 
natives are called pinggan.” 
But Swettenham on the con- 
trary in his English-Malay 
dictionary gives ; Saucer, 
piring ; Plate, pinggan. Pavre 
gives to both words the mean- 
ing of “ soucoupe (‘saucer’), 
assiette (‘ plate ’) ”. Bikkers 
mentions piring, * plate ’ ; and 
piring teh (lit. ‘ plate for tea ’), 

‘ saucer ’. | Wilkinson gives it 

the meanings of ‘ plate, 
saucer ’. | 

The word pires appears to 
be originally a Malay wor<l, 
adopted by the Portuguese and 
taken to India together with 
the word chd. But the termi- 
nation es or is offers some diffi- 
culty, because piring ought 
normally to give pirim. Per* 

“ He (the King of Annam) sent three 
big trays, japanned and gilt, round, 
two spans high, full of many dishes; 
each of these trays contained mony 
pires, forming a sort of a mound, m 
which there were all sorts of eatables. 

A. F. Cardim (1649), Balalhas,p. SO. 
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haps pires is the plural of 
*pirim and stands for 
ins. Its derivation from the 
Hindustani pirich is improba- 
ble, for it has the appearance 
of an exotic and is not men- 
tioned by Shakespear in 1817. 

[In the Olossario, the author 
says that it appears to him 
that the Hindust. pirich, the 
Beng. pirij, and the Sinh. pi- 
rissiya are adaptations of the 
Port. pireH. The vern. terms 
in Hindustani, as also in 
Hindi, are taitari, thali. The 
word is not mentioned by 
Shakespear in 1817; on the 
other hand it is to be met 
with in almost all the Mala- 
sian languages in the form pir- 
ing, ‘ a little plate.’ From 
this it might be inferred that 
it was in Malasia that the 
Portuguese first received the 
word, and from there intro- 
duced it into India. Again, 
Candido Figueiredo mentions 
pire as a cant term and gives 
it the meaning of a ‘ plate.’ 
To this Dalgaclo saj's that it 
is not improbable that the 
word in this form, modified 
by Portuguese influence, was 
imported by gipsies from the 
]\Ialay piring, ‘ small plate.’ 


It might be mentioned that 
Portuguese is the only one of 
all the European languages 
which uses pires in the sense 
of ‘ saucer,’ and this in itself is 
proof that the word is of non- 
European origin. With regard 
to the borrowing of names for 
tea and everything connected 
with its service, see chicara.} 

[? Piroga (a long canoe or 
dug out used by the American 
Indians). — Anglo-Ind. porgo, 
purgo, purga, porh (obs.),^ 

1 [" Here in Bengala they have 
every day in one place or other a 
great market which they call Chan- 
deau, and they have many great boats 
which they call Pericose, wherewith* 
all they go from place to place and 
buy rice and many other things”, 
Ralph Fitch (1683-91), in Foster, Early 
Travels in India (1921), p. 26. Foster 
says that ‘ pericose ’ is the * porgos ’ or 
•purgoos' of later writers, and that 
the word is possibly a corruption of 
the Port, barca; if this is so, it is the 
earliest reference to this word.] 

£** Immediately on receiving this 
information, the Father Vicar de la 
Vara ordered a porca to bo got readj’. 
This kind of rowing boat is almost as 
common in those parts (Kingdom of 
Angelim or Hijli) as dingucs and 
baloncs . . . The poren was manned 
with strong rowers . . " Manriquo, 
Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. 24.] 

[ ” Scverall Sorts of boats that Use the 
Eivers, whose Shapes are as here 
foUowtlh 
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‘ Porgo ’ in this sense is not 
found in the O.E.D. Yule says 
that ' porgo ’ most probably 
represents Port, 'peragua. Port, 
dictionaries mention no such 
word, but it is evident that 
Yule is referring to Port, piroga 
(Span, piragxia, Pr. pirogue). 
Skeat lists it among Carib-bean 
words {Notes on Eng. Eiym. 
(1901), p. 349), but Marcel 
Devic (Supplement to Littre) 
connects the Fr. pirogue with 
Malay prdhu which, according 
to Yule, is responsible for 
Anglo-Ind. proio, parao, etc., 
(See parao). Sir Richard Tem- 
ple {Ind. Antiq., Vol. XXX, 
p. 161) is of the opinion that 


A Purgoo. These Use for the 
most part between Hugly and Pyplo 
and Ballasore. 'With these boats they 
carry goods into the 'Roads On board 
English and Dutch &c.. Ships”. 
Bowrey, Hak. Soc., p. 228. See also 
editor's note for other references in 
which the word is spelt ‘Porgo’, 
• Porgoo ’ , ‘ Porkoe ’, and • Forks 
[‘‘Jamiary 30 (1683). — Tlie Thomas 
arrived with ya 28 Bales of Silk taken 
out of the Purga, and was dispatched 
for Hugly yc same night”. Hedges, 
Diory, Vol. I, p. 65.] 

[“ Will send aboard with all expedi- 
tion both goods and provisions — ‘some 
by the pynnace, others by porks’ ”. 
Poster, The English Faclorics J63i- 
me, p. 51.] 


‘ purgoo or porgo ’ is probably 
an obsolete Anglo-Indian cor- 
ruption of an Indian corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese term 
barco, harca, terms which were 
used for any kind of sailing 
boat by the early Portuguese 
visitors to the East.^ 

“ The purgoo then was a 
barge (barca) confused with 
the bark (barco), just as the 
sail-less barge and the sailing 
bark have been confused in the 
West” {op. cit., p, 162). 

There is a description of a 
‘ purgoo ’ in Bowrey (p. 228) 


[*• Into the Island ot (JJuaquem 
they imported many spices from India, 
and there they embarked in geluas 
(which are a kind of barques {barcos), 
like caravelas, which ply in the Straits), 
and were carried to Cojaer . . . and 
there (Cana) they took passage in 
barges {barcas), and in a few days 
time reached Cairo ”. Gomm. of A. 
Albuquerque, Hak. Soc., Vol. II, ?• 
230.] 

[1504,—“ All the poraaos and catures 
left and many other small barbs 
{barcos) which are called tones. 
Letters oj A. Albuquerque, Lisbon, 
III, p. 261.] 

[1560.—“ All the people went m 
small boats {bateis) ; and the King i® 
his barks (barcos) which are of 6“® 
workmanship and which are called 
tones". Caspar Correia, Lendas, L 
p. 378, in Qlossario.] 
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nnd also an ilhiptration (PI. 
XIll) which mofjt. certainly 
docs not. look like an American 
Indian canoe.] 

Pistola (a pistol). Konk., 
Gnj. pistol. — Mar. pistol, pis- 
titl. — Hindust. pistol, pistaul. 
— Bene, pistol. — Sindh, pistola. 
— Punj. pistaul. — Sinh. pisto- 
lat/a, pistole. — Tel. pistolu . — 
Kan.. Tnl. pistiilu. — Gar., ^lal. 
pistol. — .Ach. mcstol. Cf. meshut 
= bisr.oito (* hiscuit. ’). — Balt. 
prstiil. — Snnd. prstol . — Nic., 
Tet., Gal. pistola . — Jap. pis- 
toru, pisutoru. — | Turk, pish- 
tow.^ I 

Some dictionaric.s give as the 
source-word the Engli.sh ‘ pis- 
tol ’ or the Duteh pistool. Dr. 
Schuchardt refers the i^Iala}' 
word to Dutch. 

Poa {naut., bridle of the 
bow-line). L.-Hindust. pdo. 

Pobre (poor). Konk. pohre 
(1. us.). Pohrdhcheih rjhar, asy- 
lum for the poor. — Beng. pohri 
{suhst.). Properly speaking, it 
denotes ‘ the servant of the 
church ’ (such as a bell-ringer, 
grave-digger, etc.), who must 

1 “The arms which could be em- 
ployed in this post were blunder- 
buBBCB and plstolas.” Joao Ribeiro, 
Fatalidade hist,, Bk. II, oh. xxiv. 


formerly have been selected 
from amongst the poor. 

Pobreza (poverty). Mai. 
pavresti (llae.x). 

Poial (“ a raised platform 
on which people sit, usually 
under the verandah or on either 
side of the door of the house ”). 
Konk. pin/dl. — ^Tel. V^lh 

dlu. — Anglo-Ind. pial. — Tndo- 
Pr. pot/al.' 

[The Port, word is itself 
derived from the Lat. podium, 
* a projecting base, a bal- 
cony ’. Yule says it corres- 
ponds to the N. India cha- 
biitra.'] 

? Policia (police). Konk., 
Guj., Hindust. polis. — ^Tel. 
polisji. — Kan. polis. The 
forms in some of the verna- 
culars, perhaps, owe their 
origin to English. 

Poltrona (arm chair, as a 
rule, stuffed). Konk. pultran. 
— ? Mai. pdtardna. 

Gon9alves Viana throws 
doubt on the Portuguese origin 
with reference to the Malay 
word. 

[The Port, word is the It. 
poltrona, the feminine of 

1 “There were large seats like 
poyaes built of earth, very well made.” 
Gaspar Correia, I, p. 87. 
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poUrone, in the sense of ‘ a lazy 
fellow Poltrona in It. is also 
‘ a large chair, with arms, and 
almost always cushioned ’ — 
the very seat for an idler. Cf. 
the English ‘ easy-chair ’.] 

Polvorinho (powder-flask). 
Konk. polvorinh ; vern. term 
toMdn. — Tet. polvorinhu. 

Pomba (dove). MjaX.poniba, 
pomhaq, pamha, pamhaq ; 
vernacular term parapati . — 
Tet., Gal. pomha. 

PPompa (pomp). Mai., 
Sund. pomjja. — Jav., | Mad. [ 
pompo. 

Dr. Heyligers, who mentions 
the word and assigns to it a 
Portuguese origin, gives it the 
French meaning pompe, which 
may stand as much for ‘ pomp ’ 
as for ‘ pump ’. In the former 
meaning, it may be derived 
from Portuguese ; but in the 
second, undoubtablj^, from the 
Dutch pomp or the English 
‘ pump ’. Malay has hoviba and 
pomha in this sense. | Wilkin- 
son derives the word from 
Dutch and gives it the meaning 
of ‘ pump ’. I See homha. 

Ponta (peak, tip). Konk. 
pont. — ? Mar. pot ; vern. terms 
tad, tcmbi, agr, damas, Sing, 
f<U7ik, ponkh, palamv, padar (ac- 


cording to different senses). — 
L.-Hindust. pont, ponid, puntd, 
promontory ; pontd, the end of 
a rope. Ponte Ted phutin, or 
putin, thick knot of the ropes 
of the sails. Puntd cTihor dend, 
to double a cape at sea. — Ach. 
ponton. 

Molesworth derives pot from 
the Persian pota or mota. 

Ponto (point, stitch, dot). 
Konk. pont. — Bug. pontu (in 
a game of cards). — Tot., Gal. 
pontu. 

Por {prep., for). Mai. por, 
for. 

Porcelana (porcelain, china- 
ware). Konk. phusldn, a por- 
ringer; vern. term ledrnso . — 
Sinh. pusalana, kusldna, cup, 
beaker. 

Persulana has the same 
meaning as tigella, ' a por- 
ringer ’, in the Portuguese of 
Goa. Gon9alves Viana says 
{Palestras Filologicas) that 
“ the old Portuguese chroni- 
clers regarded the term porce- 
lana as synonymous with chd- 
vena (‘ tea-cup ’)”.^ 


r FernSo Pinto invarinbly uses ftr- 
solatia for porcelana. 

“They were ready to give me in 
Balagate a porcelana for 200 par' 
daoe." Garcia da Orta. Col. xlir. 
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(Tlio Pnrt. word onnios from ■ 
the Italinn pmrflhtna, which 


** Porcclana J* lirro ti^rd in tlm fon*" 
of n enp ; it trn'. cH'totnnry to n'o it in ' 
lh')t in tlint nco.*' ('oihIp «!o 

Ki.-albo JtV7i-i ;i;in.». Vol. 11, p, 221). 

**rii!i'f»n to tornty r.-nrri of porco- 
lanns nntl ns tnnny tnnro of pinto*. “ 
(l.l?’!). r.'f.irn J'ort. Or., fn“r. Kill, 
p. 1021. 

i“Th''y :ivil:>' licro (in riiinn) cront ' 
(•torn of porcclnln. wliir.h is ponil 
mcrehnndiro ovrrywhoro. This they 
mnlco front tho fliolU of fish ground , 
fine, from opceh>.lli< nn,! tho tvhito of ; 
oegs- .nnd othrr mfit'-rinl.*. From tli*>*i* 
thny mnho n pnsto which they plnrr 
under the crntintl ■' for n certnin tiino." 
Thi« nmong th<'tn is held to be n vnlu* 
nble property ntid trc.-isiirc. for the 
iienrcr the time npproMches for trorU* 
ing it the grenb.-r i“ its vnUie." llnr- 
born, llnU. Soc., cd. llnmen, Vol. 11, 
pp. 2115 Jind 214. .‘^ee nlso editor’s 

note.] 

“The enrlhen Pots, Porcelains 
(‘Ciippes’) nnd vessels Hint nro ninde 
there (Chinn), ore not to bee mitnbred, 
which nrc yenrely curried into indin, 
Porlingnll, Xovn Spnignin .... 
These Pots nnd Porcelains (• Cup.s’) 
nrc made, ... of n certninc c-nrlii thnt 
is verie hard, which is beaten smnl 
nnd then Inycd to Bt<'cpo in CeBtorns 
of stone full of %vnler.” Linschoten, 
Voyage, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, pp. 120 nnd 
130.] 

[“The heathenish Tndinns that 
dwell in Goa are verie rich Mnrchnnts, 

and not onoly sell all kindcs 

of Silkes, Sattins, Datnaskes, and 
curious works of Porselyne from 


in inedifcval linio.s wns tlic 
name gi\'c.n to the mollupcs 
onllcd Cifpyaridar , or * Vemis 
sliclls '. or in India 'cowries’. 
The word is adapted from the 
Xi.pnrctUa, dimiiinlivo of pnrrn, 
wliich is llie .sumo a.s the Latin 
porcuft, * a hop *, and was ap- 
plied It) f lie.se sliolls heoau.se of 
their .strong re.semhiance to the 
hotly and hack of a jtip. The 
enamel of these .shell.s was u.sed 


Chitin anti other plnc'*-, but . . 

.Silko ..." Id., p. 228.] 

[••When the Pnrtugnls go from 
Mnrrifi in Chinn to Jiipnii, tho.v enrry 
much white hilke, goble, muske, nnd 
porccinnes nntl they bring from 
thencf nothing but BilviT.” Italph 
Fitch, in Foster, Karly TravrUi (l!i21), 
p.41.] 

[" .4 chiofe citie of trnde in his (Tnr- 
tnr) territorie is Ynr Chaim (Yiir- 
khnnd), whence comes much silke. 
purslane, inuskc, ami rhoubnrb." 
William Finch, in op. cil., p. 109.] 

[Itcfcrence.s to the term ‘ porcelain,' 
in its various forms from FngliBli nnd 
Dutch writers hnvo been given, bo- 
cause it is not onsy to sny for certain 
whether their usn of this word (in use 
in Europe from about the 14th cen- 
tury), especially in reference to the 
Portuguese trade in this article, nnd 
in its acceptation of ‘ a tca-cup ’, 
which is peculiar to Portuguese, was 
not influenced by the currency which 
the Portuguese term must have at 
one time acquired in India nnd the 
Far East,] 
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in the Middle Ages in lining or- 
namental pottery and especial- 
ly cups. Prom this the word 
came to signify in Portugal the 
cup itself, and finally to denote 
the material out of which cups 
are made, and this is the mean- 
ing which it generally has to- 
day.] 

Porco (pig) . Malayal, 'porlc- 
hii (1. us.) ; vern. terms panni, 
sukaram. 

The motive for the introduc- 
tion of this word into Malaya- 
1am is not known ; perhaps it 
was the same as brought about 
the adoption of b^lrro (‘ ass ’) 
in Sinhalese. 

Por for^a (by force). Mai. 
2 }ar forsa, per forsa (Haex). 

1 Portugal (Portugal). Pers. 
purhigjidl, orange ; vern. terms 
nardnj, ndrang. — ^Turk. pdrtu- 
gdl. 

Italians also call the orange 
portogallo, but it is not known 
whether they transmitted the 
name to the Turks and the 
Persians, or whether the latter 
received it from some other 
source. See Hobson-Jobson, 
s.v. orange. ] 

[Yule thinks that, though it 
is scarcely right to suppose 
that the Portuguese first 


brought the sweet orange into 
Europe from China, credit must 
be given to them for the culti- 
vation and propagation of the 
fruit in Portugal, especially, in 
Cintra ; for thus only can one 
account for the persistence with 
which the name of Porhigals 
has adhered to the fruit in ques- 
tion. “ The familiar name of 
the large sweet orange in Sicily 
and Italy is portogallo, and no- 
thing else; mGfVoeceportogalea, 
in Albanian pi-otokale, among 
the Kurds portoghdl ; whilst 
even colloquial Arabic has bur- 
tukdnyi 

PortuguSs (a Portuguese). 
Konk. Poriugu^z] vern. term 
phirangi (from the Persian). — 
Tet. Portugez. 

["Virhitworth says that Portu- 
guese is a term “ applied in 
India not only to immigrants 
from Portugal, but also to the 
community of mixed Portu- 
guese and Indian descent perma- 
nently settled in India. The 
latter are in western India called 
also Goanese.” It is true that 
the ‘Goanese’ not only in 
western but also other- parts of 
India are spoken of as ‘Portu- 
guese ’, but the implication 
that they are of mixed Portu- 
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guese and Indian descent is 
certainly not correct. The in- 
habitants of Goa Avith veiy fcAv 
exceptions are jnire Indians 
and have no vestige of Portu- 
guese blood. Albuquerque’s 
well-known policy of encourag- 
ing the Portuguese to inaiTy 
women of the country has, per- 
haps, given currenc 3 ’^ to the be- 
lief that the Christian inhabit- 
ants of Goa who affect Euro- 
pean waj's of dress and have 
Portuguese names are the de- 
scendants of these marriages. 
This is far from the truth. The 
descendants of these and similar 
alliances during the centuries 
of Portuguese connection Avith 
the East are knoAvn as mestizos 
or half-breeds and form a social 
stratum distinct from that of 
the Christian natives who are 
converts from Hinduism. 
These latter would regard it as 
a very great offence to be refer- 
red to as being of mixed de- 
scent. 

Some of the Christian inhabit- 
ants of Goa who emigrate to 
British India in search of their 
livelihood describe themselves 
as Portuguese. They do this 
because they beheve that such 
a designation gives them a 


better social status and provides 
opportunities for more lucrative 
employment ; also because they 
think that Portuguese constitu- 
tional laAV AAdiich recognises the 
political and social eqAiality of 
the colonials AAuth the citizens 
of Portugal gives them also a 
right to describe themselves as 
Portuguese. There are others 
Avho desire to stress their OAvn 
individuality and race and to de- 
monstrate their regard for their 
OAvn country and its history 
and call themselves Goans — 
not Goanese ; ^ the latter term 
has come to be regarded among 
them as containing a sneer. 
Others again Avho are alive 
to the confusion that results 
from Indians calUng themselves 
Portuguese try to get over the 
difficulty by a sort of compro- 
mise and call themselves Indo- 
Portuguese or Goa-Portuguese. 
Thus in Bombay there used to 
exist tAVO institutions belonging 

A [" The growth of Goan communi- 
ties in British India has been very- 
marked and remarkable during late 

years The Goans have their school 

and Institute in Poona, societies in 
Bhusawal and Harda and a Hall and 
Association in Karachi — the outcome 
of much self-sacrifice and patriotism.” 
Boletim Indiana, 2fo. 1, p. 8.] 
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to these emigrants from Goa 
one of \rliich was called the 
' Gremio Portuguese and the 
other ‘ Uniao Goana whereas 
in Calcutta they have a review 
called ‘ The Indo-Portuguese 
Review ’ and in Karachi their 
principal centre of social life is 
known as ‘ The Goa-Portuguese 
Association.’ 

In their early connection 
with Goa the Portuguese re- 
fen’ed to its inhabitants as 
Canarins, but as this term, 
hke ‘ Goanese ’ in British India, 
came to be regarded as convey- 
ing an offensive connotation, 
they at the present time speak 
of the people of Goa as Goeses 
and not Goanos. 

The Portuguese pohcy of in- 
termarriages had been fruitful 
in a fairly large Luso-Indian 
population which was to be 
found in the principal centres 
of Portuguese trade in India: 
Calcutta, Madras, Cochin, etc. 
Tliese mixed descendants were 
at one time proud of their Poi*- 
tuguese extraction and names, 
spoke a dialect of Portuguese, 
and deseribed themselves as 
•Portuguese’, but during the 
closing decades of the last cen- 
tun*. with the recognition of 


the . Eurasian or Anglo-Indian 
community as deserving of espe- 
cial consideration at the hands 
of the British Indian Govern- 
ment, the Luso-Indians were 
not slow to identify themselves 
with the Anglo-Indians with 
the hope of bettering their 
prospects. ‘ They gave up Por- 
tuguese speech, altered their 
Portuguese surnames, inter- 
married with Anglo-Indians, 
and, in fact, did everything that 
they thought necessary to draw 
a veil over their past history. 
When Enghsh factors or travel- 
lers speak of the ‘ Black Por- 
tuguese’ ^ or Kala Firingis, they 
are probably refei’ring to these 
Portuguese half-breeds who 
were found in most of the im- 
portant cities in the East and, 
perhaps in some cases, to Indian 
converts to Christianitj’’ who 

1 [“The inhabitants (of the Island 
Junkzclone) are Siams, about 2,000 
soules, and about 200 or 300 black Chris- 
tians, who call themselves Porteguese 

Tlie black Portcgues would be sure 

to joyn with any European that settles 
there.” Inti. Andq., Vol. LX, July 1931, 
p. 103.] 

[“ I would send the Gala Franguis. 
by which term they indicate the colour- 
ed Christians who accompany and ser\'e 
the Portuguese.” Manrique. Travels, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. II, p. 228.] 
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adopted Portuguese style of 
dress. (See mestizo and topaz.) 

Whilst on th subject it is 
interesting to record that the 
indigenous Christian inhabit- 
ants of Bombay, Salsete and 
Bassein, who nowadays call 
themselves ‘ East Indians ’ and 
who were referred to by the 
Portuguese as ‘ Norteiros' '{see 
note to Sul), spoke of them- 
selves in the sixties and seven- 
ties of the last centuiy either 
as ‘ Portuguese ’ or ‘ Native 
Portuguese ’ ^.] 

Porteiro (porter). Konk. 
porter. — Mai. portero, especial- 


1 [“The Native Portuguese com- 
munity ot Bombay, and its condition. — 
Ever since wo have been in a position 
to judge for ourselves, we have been at 
a loss to comprehend by what anomaly, 
or fatality, an important section of 
the community in this city, we mean 
the Native Christians, denominated the 
Portuguese., .have been treated with 
such disregard and indifference as to 
be reduced to utter insignificance both 
in the eyes of our rulers and the people 
at large.” O Palriota, July 1, 1871, 
p. 9.] 

[“ Our gratuitous adversaries, the 
Goanese sojourners, have taken it into 
their heads to charge the Bombay 
Native Portuguese, and especially the 
Editor of this Periodical. ..with envj' 
and hatred towards them.” Idem, 
Dec., 1874, p. 45.] 


ly the door-keeper of the courts 
of justice. 

Posta (‘ post, post-office ’) . 
Konk; post; vern. term is 
dank (1. us.). Posta-kdr, post- 
man. — ? Ar. husata (from 
Italian, according to Belot). 

Posta (‘ a slice ’). Konk. 
post ; vern. terms kapo, ravo . — 
Gal. posta. — | Turk, possta. | 
Posto (office, employment;. 
Konk. post vern. terms darzo, 
adhikdr. — Tet. pSstu. 

[Povo (inhabitants, common 
people, parishioners). Konk. 
pov. (1. us.) ; vern. terms lak, 
prajd, rayt. — Anglo-Ind. povo 
(obs.).^ 

1 [“And under these the names 
of one hundred and twenty of tho 
eminents of the Povo in behalf of the 
whole Povo of the Isle ” (of Bombay}. 
Articles of agreement made and enter- 
ed into between the Bight Honorable 
Gerald Aungier, Governor of Bombay, 
&c., and the people of this Island, on 
the 16th July, 1674, in Forrest, Selec- 
tions, Vol. II, p. 387.] 

[“ Whereas . . . the contract made 
between the Governor or Honourable 
Company and the Povo was unjust. . 
..the Governor summoned all the 
Povo to meet ot a General Assembly 
....whereupon the Povo in general 
said they never exclaimed against the 
said contract...” Id., loc. eit.] 

[“ To His .Sacred Jlajesty of great 
Britain. The Humble Petition of the 
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‘ Povo ’ in its Anglo-Ind. 
usage is not mentioned in Hob- 
son- Johson nor in the O.E.D.'\ 
Praga (plague). Malayal. 
prakuJca, pirdkuka, to curse. — 
Tet. praga. 

Pranch (‘ scaffolding for 
masons’). Konk., Guj. 
pardnch. — Mar. pardncM 

Tern, terms mala, pahdd. — L.- 
Hindust. pardnchd, raft ; plat- 
form. — Sinh. palanchiya ; vern. 
terra m,essa — Tet. paranja, 
paranju. — Tul. parenji, pareji. 
— I Mai. paranja. | 

Prata (silver). Mai. prdda, 
pardda, a thin plate of metal ; 
silver-plating, gilding; silver- 
ed ; gilt. Ber-prdda, silvered, 
gilt. Mam-rada, to gild ; to 
silver, — Sund , Day. prdda, 
pardda, thin metal sheet, gold 
foil. — Bal. prdda, gilding ; gold 
foil ; painting.— Mac., Bug. 


Povo of the Island of Bombaim’’ 
(c. 1063). Khan, Bombay (1660-1677), 
O.U.P. p. 453.] 

[“ It (the Island of Elephants) 
may be Ten Miles round, inhabited by 
the Povo, or Poor.” Fryer, Basl 
India, Vol. I, p. 195.] 

[(In Qoa) “ the Segntoros minding 
-nothing less than Merchandizing, and 
the Povo imploying their Fish-hooks 
and knitting-needles to get a Liveli- 
hood.” Id., Vol. II, p, 21.] 


pardda, to gild ; gilding ; to 
paint, painter. — Nic. pardta, 
pewter, zinc. 

Pardda-Makdo (Bug.), silver 
from Macau ; tinsel. Bdtu- 
pardda, marble. Bunga- 
pardda, Bixa orellana, Linn. 

Prato (plate; dish). Konk. 
pardt, dish of food ; viand. — 
Mar. pardt. — Hindi, Hindust. 
pardt, pardti, big dish, a tray. 
— Kan., Tul. pardta. 

Prazer {verb, to please). 
Mai. paresser (Haex). 

Prepo (price). Konk. pris ; 
vern. terms mol, himat, dar, 
dhdrai},. — Tet. prisu ; vern. 
term foUn. — Gal. presn ; vern. 
term helin. 

Pregao (ban, proclamation). 
Konk. pergdmv, vern. terms 
ddngoro, dandoro. — Guj. peg- 
dm, message. — Sinh. peragama, 
bans of marriage.^ 

Prego (hairpin, nail). 
Konk. pi'eg, a gold ornament 

t “He ordered the Magistrate to 
go to all the ships -with pregoes." 
Gaspar Correia, 1, p. 656. 

“ The Governor ordered pregoes 
to be made throughout Gogold.” 
Diogo do Couto, Deo. IV, v, 5. 

[‘‘The persons who oonduot the 
auction-sales are called Pregonneurs 
(Pregoeiros) or criers.” Pyrard, Voyage, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. II, p. 66.] 
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shaped lilvP n hairpin. — 
Hindust. prr^. P^^rrtj. — L.- 
Hindiist. prt!:. — R"np. parh . — 
Khas. prcl\ nail fork. — Mai. 
prnjo (Hap.\). — TVl.. Gnl. 
prfijo!^: vi«rn. term hu<nu. 

Preiioa^ao (proaching)* 
Mai. prrgotiranu (Ilnex). 

Pre^oar (to procl.aim). 
Mai. prictjo'jr, lo proclaim ; to 
preach (llaex).’ 

In the Port, dialect of Ceylon 
projnd is n«cd in tlic meaning 
of ‘ to preach ’. 

Preparar (to prepare). 
Konk. prcphr<ir~karuhh\ vern. 
term iaijnr karuiil:, fnvzaHhk. 
— Tet. prepdra : vern. term 
hdhi, haloti. 

Presenlc {subsl., a present, 
a gift). Konk. prczcnl ; vern. 
term suguvdl. — Mai. persen . — 
Tet, prczenli. 

In Konknni the term is also 
used as an adjective. 

Presidente (president). 
Konk. pirzenl, one who cele- 
brates a church feast. Used 
in the same sense also in 
Tamil and Malay alam. — Tet. 

prezidenti. 

1 “ And they -wore soon proclaim- 
ed (sc pregoaram) throughout the 
entirety of Goa with much festivity.” 
Diogo do Couto, Dec. VI, v, 4. 


Preso (imprisoned). Konk. 
prez. — Guj. parej. In Konk- 
ani prez karuuk, and in Guj. 
pnrej karvuiii. means ‘ to 
arrest.; to imprison '. 

Prima (a female cousin). 
Konk. prim ; vorn. terms 
are biipnl'hahin, chxiUi-baJdii 
dpir.dmhtti ; manfi-bahhi. — Mai, 
primn (Maex). — Gal. prima ; 
vern. term liar. 

Primo (a male cousin). 
Konk. prim ; vern. terms 
bandliu or bandh \ bripal-bhdv, 
chullo-hhdv; dj/tc-bhdv, mdnic- 
bhdv, mnvfii-bhdv. — Mai. primo 
(Haex). 

Processo (judioial process). 
Konk. proses ; vern. terms 
klialld, vi/avahdr. — Tet., Gal. 
prosdssii-. 

Procissvio (procession) . 
Konk. pursdihv] vern. terms 
dindi, jutrd (us. among the 
Hindus). — Tet., Gal. prosisd. 

Procuragao (power of at- 
torney). Konk. prokurdsdmv ; 
vern. terms adhikdr, saltyd . — 
Tet., Gal. prokurasa. 

Procurador (an attorney, 
proxy). Konk., Tet., Gal. 
prokurddor. — [Anglo-Ind. pro- 
curador (obs.)^.] 

1 [“ This night the Officers, seeing I 
sent not, deliuered the Prisoners into 
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[The Anglo-Indian word is 
found neither in Hobson-Job- 
-son nor in the O.E.D.] 

Profeta (prophet). Konk. 
prophet. — Sinh. prophetaya. 

Promessa (promise). Konk. 
promes (1. us.) ; the vern. terms 
bhasavni, boli ; angvan. — Tet. 
promesa. 

Pronto (ready). Konk. 
promt ; vern. terms taydr, 
riLzu. — ^Tet. prontu ; vern. 
terms tolc. 

[Propagandista (a mission- 
ary or convert of the Roman 
Catholic congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith). — 
Anglo-Ind. propagandist.^ 

In India this term was gene- 
rally used in opposition to 
‘padroadist’ (?.■«.).] 

Proposta (proposal). Konk. 
propost (1. us.); vern. terms 


my Procuradors power.” Sir T. 
Roe, Embassy, Hak. Soc., p. 446.] 

[“ To receiuo justice from our 
Procurador Generali.'^ Id., p. 609.] 

1 [“ Let the Propagandists bring 
forth statistics. .. .and show the 
conversions they have eSected in 
India.” Plain Facts Plainly Told 
(Bombay, 18S5) by R. M. P., p. 69.] 
[•‘The Padroado party aimed a 
blow at the Propagandists.” E. R. 
Hull, Bombay 2Iission History 
(Bombay, 1927), p. 290.] 


bolni,em, vachan. — ^Tet. pro- 
posta ; vern. term lia. 

Proprio (one’s own, pro- 
per). Konk. propr; vern. 
terms dpndcho, khasgi ; dpa- 
T^ach. — ^Tet. propi ; vern. terra 
lolun, rdsik. 

Protest© (protest). Konk. 
portest ; vern. term ndkar.—- 
Tet. protestu. 

Prova (proof). Konk. 
prov (us. only among the edu- 
cated classes), purdv . — ^Mar. 
purdv, purdva. — Guj. purdvo. 
The Neo-Aryan terms are 
ddkhlo, pramdi},. — ^Tel. puroya. 

Molesworth gives as the 
original of the Marathi word the 
Sanskrit pur, confounding the 
meanings of the various deri- 
vatives. 

Provar (to prove). Konk. 
provdr-karuhk. — Guj . purvdr 
{adj.), proved. Purvar karviith, 
to prove. Purvdri {subst.), 
proof. 

Proveito (profit, advant- 
age). Mai. proveito (Haex). 

Provisor (provisor ; holder 
of a provision ; a Bishop’s 
Vicar-general). Konk. provi- 
sor. Beng. provijor. 

Prumo (lead, plumb). 
Konk. purim ; vern. terms 
alambo, lamb ; hudid, Ihdv. 
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— L.-Hindtist. pnnn . — Mnl. 

pnim, parum. 

Gundort derives the Mnlay- 
nlntn olumhu from llio Portu- 
guese ; hut it appears 

that (lie word is atliliated to 
the Sanskrit arahmbn. 

Piicaro (an eartlien cup). 
Konk. pul:r: vcrn. terms arc 
mogli , gulam . — Sinli. pukuruva, 
pn ki ratja . — [ A ngl o-T nd . p tick- 
crp (rare and ohs.).] — Gal. 
pukaru.^ 

[The. .Anglo-Ind. form is not 
mentioned in Ilohson-Johsnn 
nor in the O.E.DJ] 

Pfilpito (a pulpit). Konk. 
pulptif : vern. terms viaiich (1. 


' “There nre Iioiises where they poll 
nt the door water in many pucaros 
and earthen vc.sselB, n.a they do along 
the riverside in Lisbon.” Gnspnr 
Correia, 1. p. 81.0. 

“An earthenware pucaro.” Lu- 
cena, Historia da Vida, Bit. VII, eh. 4. 

[“The Water is preserved in Jarrs, 
and drank out of Puckcrics, that 
keep it cooler than any whore else.” 
Fryer, JJast India, Hnk. Soc., Vol. II, 
p. 103. Crooko, who edited Fryer, 
could not give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the word. I have not found 
the word used by any English travel- 
ler other than Fryer.) 

[“Earthem Jars for Water, and 
Puckerlcs, which are porous Vessels 
to keep their Liquor Cool.” Id., Vol. 
Ill, p. 136.) 


US.), sa<Jar (us. in Saksotc). | 
Tam., Kan. pulpilu, — Mai. 
pulpiln (Haex). — Tet., Gal. 
pulpiiu. 

Purga (purgative). Konk. 
purtj\ vcrn. term hhayrt . — 
Tnt., Gal. pimja. 

Purgaldrio (purgator}')- 
Konk. punjator. — Beng. piir- 
galori. — Sinh. purgatoriya . — 
Tet., Gal. purgatori. 

Q 

Quanto (how much). Mai. 
quanto (Hae.x). 

Quanto mais (how much 
more). iVfnl. quanto mas (Haex). 

Quaresma (popular form 
coresma, Lent). Konk. korcjin. 
— Beng. korjviu. — Tam. kares- 
mai. — Tet., Gal. koresma. 

Quartel (military barrack). 
Konk. karlel. The word is also 
used to signify ‘ contribution or 
tax paid every quarter.’ — Tet. 
karld ; also signifies ‘ arrested, 
to arrest ’. 

Quarto {subsl., quarter ; 
apartment). Konk. kmi't, room, 
apartment, also used of ‘the 
fourth part of a piece of paper ’, 
or ‘ the quarters of an hour ’. — 
Tot. kudrlu, apartment. 

Queijo (cheese). Konk. Icej. 
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— Sinh. keju. — ^JNIal. heju, hiju. 
— Sund. hiju. — Jav., Mad., 
Mac., Bug. heju. — Tet., Gal. 
heiju. 

Querubim (a cherab). 
Konk. heruhim. — Hindust., 
Beng. hariibim. — ^IMalayal. 
hheniba. — Tul. heruhi. — ^Bug. 
haru hiyuna. — Jap . hemhin, 
heriibu. — Pers. harttbi. — ^Ar. 
hirub. 

The word is of Hebraic ori- 
gin. In some of the above lan- 
guages it must have found its 
way without the intervention 
of Portuguese. 

[Queve (a Portuguese form 
of the Cantonese han-pan, ‘ an 
attendant, an interpreter ’, used 
in the sense of ‘ a broker or go- 
between ’ ) . — Anglo-Ind. , heby.^ 

The citation below from 


1 [“ Tlie Portuguese, at the instance 
of the Queves or merchants of the pro- 
vince of Canton., .then moved to the 
island of ^lacan ” (Macao). Manrique, 
Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. II, p. C9.] 

[“ IS/fi August, 1G37. On the mor- 
row, haveingc procured a petition to 
bo formally drawnc by the meancs of 
the said Xoretty (who after shalbe 
styled our Keby or Broker), they were 
called ashore." JIundy, Travels, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 201).] 

[“ .Silver wo desire shall be delivered 
in presence of the Oueves." Idem, 

p. 211.] 


Mundy is the only passage in 
which we have come across this 
word. The Portuguese form is 
not mentioned in the Glossario, 
neither is ‘ keby ’ found in Hob- 
son-Jobson nor in the O.E.D.'] 
Quintal (garden adjoining a 
house). Beng. hintdl. — ^Batav. 
hintal, “ the interior of a house”. 
Favre. — Tet. hintal, a garden.^ 
Quita-sol (not now in use; 
literally it means ‘ bar-sun ’ ; it 
was used in the sense of ‘ a sun- 
shade ’). Anglo-Ind. hittysol, 
hitsol^ {ploB.). Kitty sol-boy, the 
carrier of the sun-shade. Seeftof. 

“ They soon went to the quintal 
of their houses.” Diogo do Couto, 
Dec. Vn, vii, 3. 

2 [‘‘Of kittasoles of state, for to 
shaddow him (the Moghul Emperor), 
there bee twentie.” Williams Hawkins, 
(1608-13), in Foster, Early Travels hi 
India, p. 103.] 

[‘‘Costly Falanquines and ritche 
quitasoles ” (in ‘‘ Becarce ” (Ikkeri))- 
Mundjs Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. Ill, 
pt. i, p. 86.] 

[There is an illustration of “ A" qul- 
tasoll held over him (‘ a Mandareene ’), 
if hee bee in the sonne : Scarce any 
withoutt them as thes' passe to and 
Fro” in Mundy, Vol. Ill, pt. I, pl- 
xiii.] 

[‘‘ Sumbareros or Catysols are here 
(in ‘ Choromandel ’) very Usefull and 
necessarie. . . .beinge rather more Con- 
venient then the other but not boo 
fasliionable or Honourable by reason 
any man whatever that will goo to the 
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The Spaniards even to this 
day call a siin-shade quita-sol. 

R 

Rabao (' radish ’). Sinh. 
rdbit ; vern. term vinJdka. 

Rabeca (a fiddle). Konk. 
rehek. — jMar. rahak (also rahdh). 
— ^Jlalayal. rahekka. — ^Kan. 

rahakii. — Tet., Gal. raheka. 

Gongalves Viana has doubts 
as to the Arabic rahdh being the 
source of the Portuguese raheca 
[A'postila^, II, p. 325]. Rahdh is 
adopted in Persian, Hindustani, 
Gujarati and also in Marathi. 

The names of European mu- 
sical instruments and their ac- 
cessories are, in Konkani, al- 
most all Portuguese. 

Charge of it, which is noe great Matter, 
may have one or more Catysols to 
attend him, but not a Boundell Unlesse 
he he in a Credible Office, and then 
noe more than one Unlesse he be a 
Govemour or One of the Councell.” 
Bowrey, Countries Sound the Bay oj 
Bengal, Hak. Soc., p. 86. There is an 
illustration of ‘ a roundel ’ in the book, 
PI. VII. The use of umbrellas was the 
subject, of sumptuary legislation both 
on the part of the Portuguese and the 
East India Company.] 

[“ Kitesall or Barabulla Trees.” 
Yule, Early Charts, etc., oJ the Hdglt 
Biver, in Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. Ill, p. cevii. In 1701 ed. of chart 
ealled Parrasott Trees. See also Ind. 
Antiq., Vol. XXX, p. 347.] 

20 


Ragao (ration; allowance). 
Konk. rdsdmv. It is especially 
used in connection with the 
allowance of liquor which is 
given to workmen. — ^L.-Hind- 
ust, resan. — Mai. imison. — Jav. 
rasan, ransan. Ngransommi, to 
give ration. In the verbal form , 
the initial r is preceded by ng. 
— Tet., Gal. resd\ vern. term 
sdlii} 

It is but proper to note that 
Dutch has rantsoen. 

[RAia (the ray fish, popularly 
also called skate). Anglo-Ind. 
raia^ (obs.).] 

The quotation below is the 
only passage where we have 
come across the use of this 
form in Anglo-Indian writings. 

[Ramada (a shelter made of 
boughs ; in Portuguese India, a 
temporary shed erected gene- 
rally for marriage festivities, the 
roof and sides of which are co- 
vered over with coco-nut fronds 
the leaflets of which are braided 
into mats). Tam. ramade, ac- 
cording to Manucci (ed. Irvine, 
Vol. Ill, p. 339) : “ Seven days 

1 “ And coming to himself, he found 
the shepherd by him with a re 9 ao of 
milk.” Diogo do Couto, Dee. VI, v, 5. 

2 [“We have thornbacks here with 
severall other sorts of the Raia kind.” 
Hedges, Diary, Vol. II, p. ccoxxxiv.] 
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afterwards a sort of four-cor- 
nered tent was erected, called 
by these people ramade”, 

Irvine is evidently on the 
wrong track when he tries to 
explain the word thus : “ The 
word used might be aramanai, 
‘royal palace’, or araimanai, 

‘ single-room house ’ . Or can it 
have any connexion with JRdm- 
keld, a name for the plantain- 
tree ? (see ‘ Madras Manual of 
Administration,’ iii. 687). Plan- 
tain trees are used in erecting 
the pa7idal'\] 

Ramo (branch, bough). Sinh. 
rdimwa, moulding, picture. — 
Mai. ramo (Haex). 

In the Portuguese dialect of 
Ceylon, I'amo also signifies ‘a 
framed picture ’. 

It may be that in this sense 
ramo is a corruption of lamina, 
used in Konkani as Idmn. In 
Konkani ram is the name of 
‘ the palm-leaf blessed on Palm- 
Sunday’. Candido de Figuei- 
redo says that lamina, in the 
sense of ‘frame, picture’, is 
used in IMiranda, Tras-os- 
IMontes.' Dutch has raam in 
the sense of ‘a frame ’. 


1 "A lamina of the birth of Our 
Lord ”. Cnrdim, p. 44. 


Rancho (a group of men 
assembled for a journey or for 
marching ; also the food that is 
served out to a company of 
soldiers or sailors). Konk. 7'dncli. 
— Sinh. rdrMhnva, class of people 
(Eng. ‘ rank ’) ; vern. terms pda, 
peliya. 

?Raso (even, level). Mai. 
rata. — Jav. rdto. 

Dr. Heyhgers attributes the 
change of s into t to the law 
of repulsion, that is, to the 
pre-existing vocable ram or 
7'6s6 from the Sansk. rasa, 
‘taste, sentiment’. 

From rdtd is formed in High 
Javanese radin, whence radi- 
man, ‘level plain ; a street’ . See 
passear. 

Raxa (arch., ‘a species of 
thick cloth’). Jap. rasha.' 

Razao (reason). Konk. 
razdHiv. But serezdmv=sem- 
razdo, without reason; vern. 
terms kdrdii, prastdv, pramdiu 
-^Tet., Gal. rezd. 

Recado (message, compli- 
ments). Konk. rekdd. — [Anglo- 
Ind. 1 -ecado, recarders (obs.)]. — 


1 “A cloak of raixa and a sheep- 
skill coat valued at two thousand rcis ” 
(154S). A. ThomAs Piros, Malerincs, 
etc., in Jour. Oeo. Soc. Lisb., ICth scr., 
p. 70C. 
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Mill, rfcadn (ll.'iox). — Tot., (ial. , 

Ychntht. 

[Pyranl sjuvikiu}: «>f the p.'ijios 
th.it used to aoonm])!iny in 
(^oa tho l\irt uirno.'-'o l«mls and 
ironlloinon nay.*: : “ Tlioir sorvioo 
only t«» atlond thoir inastor.'^ 
and to oarry ino.'-sapos. wliioli 
they rail Recates ". (iray roni- 
niontinc «'n this t<'rin makes the 
followint: suriniso : “ Unless Dr. 
Murray and Ins coadjutors can 
give earlier autluirity, 1 venture 
lo think we have hero the origi- 
nal of (uir modern phrase “ kind 
regards ” The earliest cit a- 
tionin the O.E.D. of ‘regard* in 
the .sense of * token or evidence 
of esteem or alTcct ion * is dated 
17-17, and of ‘regard.s’ in cpi.s- 
tolary e.vpressions of goodwill 
1 775. The Dictionary lists the 
Anglo-Indian forms recado, rc- 
carderti, etc., hut does not sup- 
port Gray's conject-ure ; it de- 
rives the English ‘ regard ’ from 
French, 

There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Portuguese reca- 
do, ‘ a message or errand 
pi. recados, ‘ eomplimonts or 
greetings’ must liave acquired 
considerable vogue among 

> [Hak. Soc., Vol. 11, p. 80.] 


:i07 

I Anglo-Indians in the 17th cen- 
tury. to judge from the cita- 
tions below.' 1 

Kcchcio (stu fling, in cook- 
■ cry). Konk. rcchcij. — Mai. 

, rirhd. richt/n, a sjiecies of caji- 
j sicum; vern. terms c/idbi, chd- 

' haf. ladu rliiua. 

! 

; Rccibo (receipt). Konk. 

I rrJtih: vern. term piivlt. — Guj.. 
j lUmli, Jlindust.. Or.. Sindh., 
j I’unj. wjfid. — Ass, rachiUt . — 
I Malaval, ra-Hdn, ni.'idi. — Tel, 

I . • „ 

I rail'd it. — Kan. .rasidi. raitdi, 

; raitdu. — T>il. rtiftidi. — Anglo- 
I Ind. ranc.rjl. — Mai. whU. — Tet.. 
Gal. rr.sf^H, — Pers. rastd. 

Yule aiul Rurnoll regard 
rasced or ra-'iid as a corruption 
of the English ‘ rccci])t' through 
the influence of the Persian 
rastda, ‘ arrived ’, viz., an ack- 
nowledgment that a thing has 
‘ come to hand 

Rede (a net). Konk. red 

> [“ J’ray givo my rccadocs to Podro 
O lifiveru .. Loltor dated llltli Oct., 
I0(K{, ill Uow'roy, Travels, Hak. Soc., 
p. 75]. 

[‘‘Pour Milo oH Bandora (wo) wore 
stopp’d by tlio Kindness of the Padre- 
Superior, whoso iMandato, whoreevor we 
came caused them to send liis Recar- 
ders (a Term of Congratulation, as wo 
say. Our Service) with tho Presents of 
tho best Fruits and Wines, and what, 
over we wanted.’’ Fryer, East India, 
Vol. I, p. 184,] 
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(more in use is the vein. jali ). — 
]Mal. rede (Haex) ; vern. term 
jdJa (Sansk.). — Tet. redi ; vern. 
terms khdhoti, Idlioti. 

Reformado {suhst, a person 
superaimuated or pensioned 
off). Konk. 7’epJiormdd. — Tet. 
reforynddu. 

Regalo (rejoiciag ; enter- 
tainment). Mai. regalas, “a 
sumptuous banquet ” (Haex). 

Registo (a register). Konk. 
rejist (also us. of a small reli- 
gious picture) ;,the vern. terms 
are patli, &ivdi. — Tet. rejishi. 

Regra (rule, example). 
Konk. regr-, vern. terms ol, regh ; 
7ie»i. — Tet., Gal. regra. 

Rei (king). Konk. rey (king 
in cards). Mac., Bug., I'ii (king 
in cards). — ^Nic. dem. Dem-en- 
hdna (lit. ‘wife of the king’), 
queen. 

Man derives derh, (=de) from 
the Port, rei and, I believe, with 
reason, notwithstanding the 
phonetic divergency. R initial 
and medial can be changed in- 
to d; cf. dai=rai, ‘leaf’, kadu 
= kar{i, ‘wide, large,’ lard < 
Malay Idda, ‘pepper’. The 
Xicobarese have not got the 
diphthong ei, and the nasalisa- 
tion is explained by the ten- 
doncj* of their language. 


[Reinol (one born in the 
kingdom {reino), i.e., Portugal; 
a term used by the Portuguese 
in India to distinguish the 
European Portuguese from the 
country-born (see casti^o). 
Konk. reindl. — Anglo-Ind. 
reinol, reynolds, reynol (obs.).* 
The Anglo-Indian forms are 
not mentioned in the O.E.D. 

Yule says that at a later date 
the word appears to have been 
applied to Portuguese deserters 

1 [“ When they are newly arrived in 
the Indies, they are called Raignolles, 
that is to say, “ men of the Kingdom ”, 
and the older hands mock them until 
they have made one or two voj'ages 
with them, and have learned the man 
ners and customs of the Indies.” Py- 
rard, Voyages, Hak. Soc., Vol. IT, p- 123. 
Reinol in the above sense has the same 
meaning as the Anglo-Indian ‘griffin,’ 
or ‘Johnny Newcome’.] 

[“ He (the Topass chaplain) is only 
there for the better catching of the poor 
‘ renols ’ ; who departing this life, 
leave the chaplain as their testamen- 
tary executor.” Manucci, ed. Inine, 
Vol. TIT, p. 2S3.] 

[There are manj’ Oentoxvs dwell in 
the City (of Goa) . ., they are tolerated 
because they are generally more indus- 
trious than the Christians . ., but the 
mercantil Part of them are verj' subject 
to the Insults of the Reynolds or Euro, 
pean Fidalgoes, who will often buy their 
Goods, and never pay for them.” 
Hamilton, East Indies (1727). Vol. I, 
p. 248.] 
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who took service with the E.I. 
Co.j and quotes from Grose, A 
Voi/affe (o the EaM Indies, (1772 
ed.), Vol. I, p. 38.^] 

Reitor (rector). Konk., 
Beng. reytor. 

Relagao (relation). Konlc. 
reldsdmv. The term is more 
used as the name of the ‘ Court 
of Appeal’. — Tet. relasa. 

Religiao (religion). Konk. 
relijydmv (1. us.) ; vern. terms 
samurt, iastrasamwt, dliarm . — 
Tet., Gal. relijid. 

Reldjio (clock, watch). Konk. 
reloz., vern. term ghadydl . — 
Sinh. orlosiya, oralosuvd. — At- 
oralosuva, pocket-watch. — 

Tam. oreloju. — Malayal. orloj- 
jika. — jSIal. arloji (Castro), uru- 
lis ; vern. term jam (from 
Persian). — Tet. reldju, reloji, 
relosi. — Gal. reldji 

1 [“c. 1760. — With respect to the mili- 
tary, the common men are chiefly such 
as the Company sends out in their 
ships, or deserters from the several 
nations settled in India, Dutch, French 
or Portuguese, which last are com- 
monly known by the name of Rey- 
nols.”] 

2 “Considering that the Reloglos 
by which time is regulated are made 
in different Countries...” D. JoSo 
de Castro, Roteiro de Lisboa a Goa, p. 
1S3. 

“The movements of the heavens 
which the reloglos with difftoulty show 
or imitate.” Lucena, Bk. VII, oh. 7. 


The Portuguese dialect of 
Ceylon has orlozo. 

Horluji (Mai.), horloji 
(Sund.), hdrolosi (Mac.) appear 
to be from the Dutch horologie. 

Remedio (remedy). Mai. 
remedio (Haex). 

Renda (‘ rent, hire ’). Konk. 
rend. Renddk divuiik or Idvunk, 
to let on hire or rent. Renddk 
ghevunk or karunk, to take on 
lease. Rendacho, leased. Rend- 
kdr, the lessee, he who holds on 
payment of rent. Render has 
lost its original meaning of ‘ a 
person who held estate on pay- 
ment of rent ’ ; it is now used 
to designate a sub-caste com- 
posed of the. Sudras who live on 
the estate of another and take 
up, on payment of rent, coco- 
nut trees which they tap for 
toddy. The vernacular terms 
for the Portuguese renda are: 
sard, dhdrd ; ghei}, (us. in Kana- 
ra). — ^Mar. rend, monopoly. 
Rendkari, a monopolist. Rend- 
sard, a distillery (us. in Rajapur 
and Savantvadi). — Guj. rent 
(perhaps from English). — Sinh. 
rendaya, hire; toll, customs. 
Renda-karavava, to farm out 
the revenues of the State. 
Rendapala, the place where the 
imposts are paid. Rendakdrayd, 
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farmer of rent, tenant ; farmer 
of toll. Atu-rendakdraya, a sub- 
lessee, a partner in the farming 
of the revenue of the state. 

[There are references to 
‘ Rende Verde ’ in the Surat 
Letters. This was evidently the 
name of a tax levied by the 
Portuguese and derived by the 
Company in and around Bom- 
bay. In a letter of Aungier and 
others, dated 7th April, 1676, 
it is described as follows : “ The 
new Rent called “ Rende 
verde” consists of Oyle, 
Opium, Bange, and Mowra. 
Xoe person except ye farmer 
being permitted to retaile under 
a maund, it will in time wee 
hope prove a good addition to 
ye Revenue, ye Merchants and 
all other being well satisfyed 
therewith.” (Forrest, Selec- 
tions (Home Series), Vol. I, p. 
92). The name shows that 
the tax or rent was to be 
levied on vegetable produce. 
Verde in Port, means ‘ green ’.] 

Renda (‘ lace ’). K.onk. rend ; 
vern. terms zaJi ; ddl (1. us.). — 
Sinh. renda, rendapaiiya . — 
Tam. renda . — Ann. reji . — ^IMal., 
Sund., Day., Mac., Bug. renda. 
— Jav. rendo (also ‘ gold or sil- 
ver lace’). Xgrendo, to furnish 


with gold lace. Bin endo. decked 
with gold lace or finery. 

[Rendeiro (in the sense of 
‘ tax-gatherer or revenue-farm- 
er ’). Konk. render (see above 
under rewda). — Anglo-Ind. ren- 
dero, rendere (obs.) 

The primary meaning of the 
Port, word is ‘ one who holds 
land by paying rent, a tenant 
or renter’. The Anglo-Indian 
forms are mentioned neither in 


1 [“ Nor durst they (the merchants 
of Goa) sell anything ere the police 
have first fixed the price. Nor durst 
they sell aught wholesale or retail, 
whether food-stuffs or other thing, that 
have not paid tribute to the king. So 
it is that with merchandise of every 
craft, trade or kind, however small, 
the power of dealing in it, making or 
selling it, is farmed out to the highest 
and last bidder. They call these farm- 
ers Renderes ; sellers and dealei's must 
have notes in writing from these Ren- 
deres.” PjTard, Voyage, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. II, p. 178.] 

[“ Tlie next Morning, with only send- 
ing my Servant ashore to acquaint the 
Rendero, I quitted the Pass.” Fryer, 
East India, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. 307.] 

[“ However this has made Volup 
Venny the Rendere of ye Customs 
very imeasy, finding that no vessells 
can pass unplundered by one sort of 
nation or other.” Forrest, Selections, 
Home Series, Vol. I, p. 154.] 

[“YourExey &ca are noe strangers 
to yo Rendeiroes of ye last years 
Tobacco stand.” Idem, p. 1.75.] 
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Hohson-Johson nor in the 
O.E.D.l 

Repique (peal, ringing of 
bell). Konk. repik. — Tet. repiki. 

Reposta (answer). Konk. 
repost; vern. terms uftar, zdb, 
prathdb. — Tet. reposta ; vern. 
term simu. — Gal. resposta ; 
vem. term limteba. 

Reprovar (to disapprove). 
Konk. reprovdr-kariink, to de- 
clare that a candidate at an 
examination is not fit to be pro- 
moted to the higher class. — 
Tet. reprova. 

Requerer (to petition). 
Konk. rekerer-karunk. — Mai. 
requerer, “to petition, to de- 
mand back” (Haex). 

Requerimento (a petition, 
application) . Konk. rekriment ; 
vem. terms arji. — ^Tet. rekeri- 
mentu. 

Resma (a ream). Konk. 
rejm. — ^Mar. rejim. — ^Kan. 

rejmu. 

Respeito (respect). Konk. 
respet; vern. term man. — Tet. 
respeitu. 

Responsavel (responsible). 
Konk., Tet. resporhsdvel. 

Retrato (portrait). Konk. 
retrdt ; vern. terms rupn,erin,, rup~ 
kdr. — Tet. retrdtu ; vem. terms 
modun, Mias. 


Refiniao (meeting, assem- 
bly) . Konk. revunydinv (1. us.) ; 
vern. terms mel, samdz. — Tet. 
reunia. 

Rial, r6is (a Portuguese coin 
equal to about 25tli part of 
an anna , the pi. of rial is reis) . 
Konlt. res {pi. res). — Mar. rews. 
— Guj. 7'es. — Sindh, riydlu. 
— ^Malayal. i^aydl, ress. — Tul. 
reisu. — Anglo-Ind. reas, rees. 
res. — Kamb. riel, piaster. — 
Siam, rien, piaster.^ — | Mai, 
rial I . — Sund., Jav., Mad. real. 
— ^Ach. rydh. — ^Mac., Bug. 
reyala. — Bal. reyal, leyar. 
Pareayllan (Jav.), a money- 
changer. — ^Pers. riydl. — Ar. rial, 
riydl.^ 

1 “The final r and I are both pro- 
nounced, almost universally, as n.” 
^lichell. 

2 “For two tangas, which are two 
reales, our men used to go in a 
boat.” Bocarro, Deo. XIII, p. 171. 

[“48 Rues (rets) in Rabag, is 1 
Titcca.” Fryer, East India, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. II, p. 129. 

(In Goa) “ The Vintsen, 16 Basrooks- 
Whereof 75 make a Tango 
And 60 Rees make a Tango." 

(In Bombaim) “ 80 Rales 1 Laree." 
Idem, pp. 130 and 131.] 

[“ Their Accounts (Bombay) are kept 
by Rayes and Rupees. 1 Rupee is 400 

Rayes But they (in Goa) 

keep their Accounts in Rayes.” A. 
Hamilton, East Indies (1727 ed.), Vol. 
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[Yule says that accounts were 
kept at Bombay in rupees, 
quarters, and reas, down at least 
to November, 1834.] 

? Rinoceronte (rbinoceros). 
Siam. ret. No ret, tbe born of 
tbe rbinoceros. 

It appears tbat tbe word is 
of foreign origin and tbat ret 
stands for {rinoce)-ront{e). 

Ripa (tbe tbin latbs laid 
across tbe rafters of a roof to 
bear tiles). Mar. rip.—Gn]. rip, 
rip. Smb. rippaya. Rippa- 
tattuva, latb-work. — ^Kan., Tul. 
ripu. — I Anglo-Ind. reaper ^ j . 

[Yule admits tbe Anglo- 
Indian form in Hobson- Jobson 
but is at a loss to explain its 
origin. He fails to trace it to 
Hindi but mentions tbat rip is 
met with in Maratlii.] 

Rizes {naiit., reef, brails). 
Mai. ris (Marre). 

Roda (wheel). Konlc. rod 
(especially a cart-wheel) ; vern. 
tei’m chdk. — ^L.-Hindust. rodd. 
—Smb. rodaya, roda, rode ; 


II, A Table of Weights, etc., pp. C and 
"•] 

[ Paid the Bankshall Merchants 
for the lioiisc poles, countrj’ reapers, 
Ac., neecssarj’ tor housebuilding.” In 
Mlicolor. HI. US. .See Hobson- Jobson, 
s.v. banlcshall.] 


vern. terms chakraya, saka. 
Jala-rodaya, a water-wheel; 
vern. term jalachakraya. Roda 
^ti, provided with a wheel. Roda 
karattaya, a wheel-cart. — ^Mal., 
Sund., Mac. roda. Anak roda 
(lit. ‘the son of the wheel’), 
the spoke of a wheel. — Ach. 
ruda. — Jav., Mad. rodo. — Tet., 
Gal. roda. 

Rddo (corn-rake). Mai. rodoq. 

Rolao (used in Portugal 
for ‘ brown flour ’, but in India 
for ‘flne flour or semolina’). 
Konk. riddihv. — Sinh. rulan . — 
Tam. rolam. — Anglo-Ind. ro- 
long. 

R61o (a roll, a scroll; swell, 
surge). Konk.rdi!. — ^L.-Hindust. 
rol. — ? Tet. lidum. 

Ronda (‘ a patrol ’). Konk. 
rond. — Guj. ron. — ^Beng. rond 
pJieran. — ^Malayal. ronda. — Tul. 
rondu. — ^j\Ial., Sund., Mac., Bug. 
ronda. — Jav. rondo. Parondan, 
prondan, a squad of police. — 
Bal. ronda. 

[Yule connects tbe Hindi 
raund with English (see Hob- 
son-Jobson, s.v. round).] 

Rosa (rose). Konk. roz 
(neut., the flower), roz (fern., 
the plant). — Sinh. rosa, rosa- 
mala (lit. ‘ rose-flower ’) ; vern. 
terms sevvandi-mala ; sevvandi- 
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gala (‘ the rose bush ’). It ap- 
pears to correspond to the 
Konk. hivanti {Bosa semper flo- 
rens). Bosa-vatura, rose-water. 
Bosa-mala samana, rosy, rose- 
ate. — Tam. rosa. Bosd-pup- 
ponra, rosy. — ^Mal. roja, 1 ros. 
Swettenham believes that rSs is 
from the English ‘rose’. — 1 
Sund. ros. Rigg derives it from 
the Dutch roos. — ? Mac., Bug. 
rosi. Matthes connects it with 
roos. 

B6z in Konkani is the ‘ mari- 
gold’. The rose is properly 
called gidab. Boz de pers stands 
for rosa de Persia, ‘ the rose of 
Persia ’, and roz-anvdl6 * is the 
fruit of Cicca disticha. 

Rosario (rosary). Konk. 
ruzay. — Beng. rosdri , — Kan. 
rosdri . — Tet., Gal. rozdriu. 

Roiipa (clothing). Konk. 
rop ; vern. terms kapddrh, vas- 
ird^; dngvastrdrn, dngdvUni . — 
Tet. roupa ; vern. term ndhan. 

In Konkani there is also the 
form roper, from roupeiro, ‘a 
dealer in cloth, a mercer’, in 
the Portuguese spoken in Goa. 

Roxo (purple). Konk. 
vern. term zdmhlo. — Beng. roM. 


1 According to Garcia do Orta, rcz- 
anvol6. 


The term is used in connection 
with the purple vestments used 
in divine service. 

Rua (street). M.al.rua. 

? Rupia (mpee). Siam, rupia. 
— ^Mal., Ach., Batt., Sund., Jav., 
Mac., Bug. rupiya, also ‘the 
Dutch florin ’ ; flguratively 
money in general. — Mad. ropi- 
ya. — Day. rupia, ropia. — Tet. 
rupia. — ^Malag. rupia. 

It is an Indian word from the 
Sanskrit riipya, ‘ wrought 
silver ’. Dr. Heyligers believes 
that the Portuguese carried it 
to Insulindia. But the old 
Portuguese writers do not men- 
tion it, because the rupee was 
not then current in the south 
of India. ^ [The earliest refer- 
ence to the ‘ rupee ’ in the Glos- 
sario is dated 1600.^] 


^ “ The zeal must have been great, 
because these Religious went so far as 
to meet together, to give some six 
hundred rupias to Don Antonio" (in 
Bengal, 1082). 0 C/iroii. de Tissuonj 

I, p. 317. 

“The Indians have for their silver 
money the Rouple.” Tavernier, III, 
p. 21. [cd. O.U.P., Vol. 3, p. 22]. 

2 [1000. — “Adding that he would 
collect from the Hindus 2000 Rupias 
(wliicli are certain coins)." P. Fernuo 
Guerreiro. lichfam Annual, p. 31.] 
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Sabado (Saturday). Mai. 
Acli., Jav. sdbtu, sdphi. — Sund. 
■sdptu . — ^jMad. sdptS. — Day. sdb- 
tu. — Mac., Bug. sdUu. — Tet., 
Gal. sdbadti. 

Dr. Schuchardt and Dr. Mat- 
thes attribute to sdbtu or sdptti 
an Arabic origin ; but Dr. Hey- 
ligers is inclined to favour the 
Portuguese derivation of the 
word and supports his view by 
eiting mingo from the Port, 
domingo, ‘Lord’s day or Sun- 
day’. 

Sabao (soap). Konk. sdb- 
dmv ; sdbu (m. us.). — ^IN'Iar. sdbu, 
sdbun. — Guj. sabii, sdbu . — 
Hindi, Nep. sdbun. — Hindust. 
■sdbun, sdbun, sahan. — Ot. sdbun, 
Mbini . — Beng. sabdn. Sdbdn- 
bat, soapj’'. — Ass. sdban, cJiaban. 
— Sindh. sdbun,i . — Punj. sdbun, 
sabun. Sdbunt, sabuni {adj.), 
from soap. Sabuni, sabuni, 
sdbiimd, sabiinld, soap-kettle, 
soap-boiler. — Kash. sdban, sd- 
bun . — Sinh. sabaii, saban . — Tel. 
sabbu. — ^IMala3’^al. saban, sabun. 
— Kan. sabbu, sdbumi . — Tul. 
■sdbu, sdbunv, sabunu . — Gar., 
Khas. saban . — Burm. hsap- 
pynlt . — Kamb. sabu, sabecing} 

* Tho foreign a is sornetimes re- 
pre-^ented in Kambojnn by en, ns for 


D6 sabu, to wash with soap. — 
Siam, sa-bu, sdbii. — Aim. 6a- 
bong. — Mai. sabon (Haex), sd- 
bun, sabun. — Ach., Batt., Sund., 
Jav., Bal. sdbun. — Mad., Day. 
sabon. — ^JMac., Bug. sdbung . — 
Nic. Savdng. — Tet., Gal. sabd. 
— Jap. sabon, sliabon. — ^Pers. 
sdbun. — Ar. sabon, sabun . — 
I Turk, sdbiin''- | . 

Dr. Heyligers observes that 
the Arabs rarely make use of 
soap, and, on this account, it is 
not likely that they could have 
introduced the term into Mala- 
sia.® 

[From the way the Portu- 
guese word for soap has been 
introduced into almost every 
language or dialect of the East 
one might reasonably infer that 
soap was unknown in India be- 
fore the arrival of the Portu- 
guese ; but Watt says : “ Die 
art of soap-making has been 
known and practised (in India) 


instance, reaesa (‘to guard ) from 
Sansk. raksha ; rotea (‘ chariot ) from 
Snnsk. ratha. 

1 “ Saffron from Portugal, sabao, 
porcelain, and some silk cloth.’ B®' 
enrro, Deo. XIII, p. 68S. 

- *' The Arabic name is derived from 
the Latin sapo, which is itself derived, 
according to Pliny, from a Gallic word. 
Dr. Pierre Guiges, Journal Asiatique, 
Juillet — Aoiit. 1905. 
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from a roniotp antiquity, the 
impure article profluced being 
\iped hv washenueu and dver.*; “ 
{Thr Co7Uin. Prod, of hidia. 
1 90S. p, 8 1 9). He <loe.< not give 
any refereuee in .‘snpjiort. of tliis 
ptatouieut. There is. however, 
plenty of evidemee to show that, 
thepcoplenscd in ancient India, 
as they do even now. soap-nnts. 
the nuts of the Sapindu,<! trifoli- 
atus for washing elothe.s.'] 

Saber (toknowl. Pid.-Engl. 
.sabh;/. (more ns,). .<tha-p{ 

(1. us.), to know, to understand, 
to recognise; knowledge, 
science, “ Used in the widest 
sense,” Lcland. 

Sabre (sabre). Konk. foihr. 
— ? Jap. saberu. 

The term must have been in- 
troduced recently into Japanese 
from some other language. 
“ The word is modern in Portu- 
guese”, says Gomjalves Viana, 
in his Aposiilas. [In old Portu- 
guese, instead of sabre, they 
spoke of catana and espada 
iq.v.).-] 

Saca-rolhas (cork-screw). 
Konk, sakarSl. — Tet., Gal; saka- 
rolha. 

Saco (sack). Konk. sdk; 
vern. terms are got}, potem, bok- 
seth. — Sinh. sakhi-malla ; sakur- 


x'a, ])ocket. ; vern. 'terms odok- 
kuva. pasumbipa. — Tam. sakku ; 
vern. term pai. — Malayal. c/^a/iv 
kii (also ‘a pocket’, ns in cor- 
rupt. Port.). — ^Inl. saku, sdko, 
pocket.. — Sund. .<idku. Rigg de- 
rives it from the Dutch zak, 
purse, — ? Nic. ^ayo. 

In the Portuguese dialect of 
Ceylon saco is used of ‘ ]ioekct, 
juir.se *. 

Sacramento (sacrament). 
Konk. .<idkraine)>i ; vern. term 
.<taosknr (1. ns.). Bcng. sdkrd- 
mctdit: — Sinh. sakramenluva . — 
Tam., Kan., Tet., Gal. sakra- 
miniu . — ? I\Ialng. sakratnenia ; 
jjcrhaps from the English ‘sacra- 
ment’. 

Sacrario (tabernacle). 
Konk. sdkrdr . — Tam. sakkrdri. 
— ^Tet,, Gal. sakrdriu. 

Sacrificio (sacrifice). Konk. 
sdkriphis . — Tet., Gal. sakrifisin. 

Sacril6gio (sacrilege). 

Konk. sakrilej . — Tet., Gal. 
sakriUjin. 

Sacristao (sacristan). Konk. 
sdkristdinv, sakistdniv . — Beng., 
Tam., Kan. sankristdn. — Tel. 
sakristu . — Tet., Gal. sakrista. 

Sacristia (sacristy). Konk. 
sakristi, sdnkristi . — ^Beng., 
Tam., Kan. sakristi. — Tel. sak- 
ristu. — Tet. sakristia. 
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? Sagu (•' farinaceous pith 
taken out of the stem of certain 
palms’). Konk. sagu, saibu . — 
Mar., Guj., Hindi, Hindust., 
Or., Beng., Punj. sagu. — Sinh. 

sagu, savgal. — Tam. savvu . — 
Malayal. sagu, sago. — ^Tel. sag- 
gu. — Kan. sago, seigo. — Tul. 
seigo (through the influence of 
English). — ^Anglo-Ind. sago. — 
Indo-Fr. sagoii. — Gar. sagu. — 
Khas. sako. — ^Kamh. sahu 

(Kamhojan has no g). — Siam. 
sdhhu. — Mai., Batt., Sund., 
Jav., Mac., Bug. sagu. — Ach. 
sagu, sage. — ^Bal. sagu, sago. — 
Day. sago. — Tet., Gal. sdku. — 
I Chin. shd-ku-mi \ . — Jap. 
sagobei. — Pers. sdbu.^ 

Candido de Figueiredo de- 
rives the Portuguese word from 
the language of New Guinea. 
Clough traces the Sinh. sagu to 
Portuguese; hut such a word 
is not met with in modern Sin- 
halese dictionaries. Bigg de- 

1 “ All the people of the Isles of 
Maluco ent a certain food which they 
call Sagum, which is the pith of a tree 
resembling a palm-tree.” JoSo de Bar- 
ros, Dec. Ill, v, 6. 

" There arrived a junk laden with 
Qagu, and on it. ho returned to the 
fortress.” Caspar Correia, III, p. 740. 

" Five hundred bags of Sagd, which 
IS a meal made from some tree and 
which is there eaten.” Diogo do Couto, 
Doc. VI, ix, 12. 


rives the Sund. sdgii from Sinh. 
saguna (Sansk. sagiu^a), in the 
sense of ‘ a valuable substance ’, 
but this appears to be an arbi- 
trary derivation. According to 
Yule and Burnell, the original 
word is the Malay sdgii ; the 
plant is indigenous to the Indian 
Archipelago, and probably its 
original home was the region 
from the Moluccas to New 
Guinea. 

It is not known for certain 
whether sagu was known in 
India before the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; it may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that the Portuguese help- 
ed to spread the use of the word. 

Saguate (‘ a present, an offer- 
ing’). TS.oriik. sdguvdt. — [Anglo- 
Ind. seguaty (obs.)]. — Tet. 
saukdti, saudti. — Gal. sagudti, 
saudti. 

The word is current in the 
Indo-Portuguese dialects and on 
the eastern coast of Africa, and 
was much employed by old 
Portuguese writers. The ori- 
ginal word is the Hindustani- 
Persian saughdt, ‘ rarity, curios- 
ity, present ’, and not the Sans- 
krit svdgata, as I at first thought 
it to be.^ 

1 “In return for which present, the 
Father Provincial went to visit him 
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[Tho older nnd eorroeler form ! 
ip saifgnif, now ohpoletc. The 
Anclo-lnd. ‘Po^nnly’ is neither ! 
in IInh$nv->fohs(ni nor in the ^ 

O.I'.D.] 

Saiiuciro (W.. (lie n.'une nj)- j 
plied to the Ooniuli j)ahn of the 
^Inlays or ArfUffn sacchnrifrra. j 

Lahill.. found in tin* Indian i 

1 

Archipclapo). Anglo-Ind. mg- j 
V'irr} 

with another snguatc of a very dinor- 
rnf kind." I\ Maiincl Uarrada**. in 
IJift. Irnyirn-mnrif., II. p. 11.1. 

•'Tlio Queen [of Onor] pave ordera 
that they should visit tho Captain- 
Oeneral with a liic yauftuate of many 
fowls, chiekens, and epps.” I'cmdo 
Pinto, ch. xi, 

“With their saguotes of riee and 
cooked meat for the pilgriins.” A. F. 
Cardizn, HalaUiat, etc., p. IC-t. 

[“For tho ohtcyning the Kings fer- 
maii this Govcniours unckic nnd father 
in Inwe, eallcd by tho name of Mnra- 
mndnmy, a man in grent estimneion 
with the King, whomo he would em- 
ploy in this busincs, nnd doubted not 
but to bring us to have trade nnd com- 
morco with theis people upon good 
termes, if we could procure n good 
seguaty or pisensh for tho King.” 
Foster, The Enylinh Factories in India 
1624-1629, p. 265. ‘Piscash’ is tho 
Pers. ptshkash, ‘ a present 

1 “ They could safely go in search of 
provisions a league from tho fortress, 
which contained none, because the 
9aguelros bad been cut down, and 
likewise the coco-nut trees.” Castan- 
heda, VIII, ch, 131. 


SAL 

[“The nnnic is Port, sagucira 

(nualopous to paluicira) and 

tio doubt is taken from sagu, 
as (he tree, thnugh not thesago- 
pnhn of commerce, affords a 
kind of inferior .sago.” Vulc in 
IJobsoii-Jnbmn. He would have 
been correct cr if he. Iiad .said t he 
J*ort. mgtir.iro (this is the Port, 
form nnd not sagucira) was built 
tipon the analogy of coqueiro, 
coco-nut tree, from coco.] 

Saia (petticoat, skirt). Konk. 
sfii/; vern. term ghagrd. — Hindi, 
Hindust. saga. — Beng. chhaya. 
3n the scn.se of ‘shadow’ the 
word chhaya. is derived from 
Sanskrit. — Ass. myd ; vern, 
term imhhhla. — Sink. sdya\ 
vern, term vo[iya. — Gar. saia , — 
Ar. saya. 

Sal (.salt). Nic. ^al. With re- 
gard to the .substitution of i for 
s, sec sahdo and sapalo. 

It is curious that the Nico- 
baresc should not have been ac- 
quainted with salt or not have 
a word for it. They have, how- 
ever, the adjective /mye, ‘.salty’. 
But there are other islands 


“The Qagueiro has wood and 
green loaves very dark, nnd from this 
it took tho name pagu.” Gabriel 
Rebdlo, JnformaQlio das Gousas de 
Maluco, p. 1G9. 
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whicli have also no salt. “Pieces 
of the tunny fish which they diy 
in the sun, because in the (Mal- 
dive) Islands they have no salt.” 
Gaspar Correia, 1, p. 341. [Py- 
rard says the same : “They (the 
fish called by the Maldivians 
Cdbolly masse or ‘ black fish ’) 
are cooked in sea-water, and 
then dried in the sun upon trays, 
and so when dry they keep a 
long while.. .” (Hak. Soc., Vol. 
I, p. 191). “ The fish of which I 
speak is cooked in sea-water 
and dried, for other mode of 
salting they have none. . . No 
salt is made at the Maldives : 
what they use comes from the 
coast of Malabar.” Idem, p. 
194.] 

Sala (haU, sitting-room). 
Konk. sal *, vern. term vasro . — 1 
Sinh. Sola ; sale, sdlaya (also ‘ a 
verandah’), saldva. Nadu-sdla, 
court of justice. — ^Tet., Gal. 
sala} 

It seems that in the Sinhalese 
word there is the influence of, 
if it is not directly derived from, 


^ “ And ho received him in the salla 
wit li many honours.’ ’ G aspar Correia, 
IV, p. 443. 

“ Ho received him in the sala with 
preot pomp.” Diogo do Couto, Deo. 
VI, V, 4. 


the Sanskrit gala, to which is re- 
lated the German saal, the 
sources word of the Portuguese 
sala. 

Salada (salad). ELonk. sdUd) 
vern. term karam (1. us. in this 
sense). — Hindust. saldta, salu- 
tih, salitih. — Beng. saldta . — 
Sinh. salada (also ‘lettuce, en- 
dive ’). — Tam. sallddii . — ^Tel. 
salladam. — ^Kan. salddu, let- 
tuce. — ^Mal. salada, selada . — 
Ach. selada. — Sund. saldda. 
Saldda-cJiai, water-cress . — J av. 
selodd. — Mac., Bug., Tet., Gal. 
saldda. — Ar. saldtha. — Turk. 
salata. 

[Salpicado (speckled, spot- 
ted). Anglo-Ind. salpicado, 
spotted' cloth.^ 

The term is neither in Hob- 
son J obson not in the p.E.D.] 

Salva (salute, volley). Konk. 
sdlv. — Tet., Gal. salva. 

Salva9ao (salvation). Konk. 
salvdsdinv, vern. terms muhti, 
tdray,. — Tet., Gal. salva^a. 

Sumatra (sudden squalls). 
Anglo-Ind. Sumatra, sudden 
squalls which are common in the 


^ [“ Wee would have you provide 
some salpicadoes flowr’d and plaino, 
and send us hither as soon as poS' 
sible.” In a Letter from Fort St. 
George in Ind. Antig., Vol. L, Sc. IL] 
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ii.-iTTow <cn bctwopii (he Malay i 
PcTiiiisula ami (he island of Su- ! 
maira. i 

The Port nguese used t ho term ! 
more poiiorally of any tcinjiosl. 
and in tin’s sense it is to this daj* ' 
employed in Goa.’ fTheO./i.T). . 
omits to mention that ‘Sn- | 
matra' is adoj)(od into Anglo- { 
Indian from Portngnese.] | 

Santa Maria (St. Mary), j 
Nie. sdufa-tnan't. the name f)f a '' 


ter .ann.a or lavffa of the Goa cur- 
renoy: vern. terms (from 

llindnst.). n'uid, copper in gene- 
ral. 

A.s there was no copper coin, 
ns far ns 1 know, called Savla 
Maria. 1 ju'esume that the term 
denotes some jilacc from which 
the Nicoharese first received the 
coin referred to above or one 
more or less like it.. Perhaps it 
was the name of one of the 


copper coin : half anna or qnnr- 


* “TIutc was n thiiiuliT >-(<inn from 
(ho norih-cn«t wiiicli i“ one of tJio f-cn- 
ponul )-r|iinlK' tieiinlly woop over 
lhJ« isldii'l of Qamatra.” Fomiio 
Pinto, cli. xxiii. 

“It wn« not ]io<!.<;i))lc to nvoi<l tho 
lost! of tlie (tnlliot of Mipnol <lo MucmIo 
on the Him Grnnrlc of Molnccn where 
hohnd come tonnehor, when n sama- 
tra aro=e nnd drove the ve.sFel on the 
island, reducing it to u complete wreck, 
though the crew and most of tlie cargo 
were saved.” Boeurro, Dec., XI If, p. 
C2G. 

[“ Wee., .had much Bainc, gusts and 
thicke weather, which our Portugalls 
said is usuall in these parts att this 
tyme off tho yenro. And because such 
weather is incidentt to the He of Su- 
matra, thcrcfforc such gusts, etts. are 
here awaies by tho Portugalls Named 
Sumatraes.” PotorMundy, Travels, 
Hak. Soe., Vol. Ill, pt, IT, p. 320.] 

[“They would no doubt have suc- 
ceeded in their object, had not our 
Lord, in His infinite mercy, in tho 
meantime sent us a Samatra from the 


islands of the Nicobar group, 
given by the Portuguese, which 
at pre.sent has ceased to exist. 
On the coast of Kanara, there 
arc some small islands which go 
by the name of Savia Marki\ 
but the name of the coin could 
not have originated from these.’ 

Santo (saint). Konk. 

Sant {suhsl.), in the sense of ‘ a 
day of obligation to rest from 
servile work and to hear mass ’, 
is perhaps from the Sansk. sanla 
(adj.). — Sink, santuvariya 
{suhsl.). — ^Kan. santa (us. 
among the Christians). Santeru, 

south-east, by which we distanced the 
Pataxes and lost sight of land.” Man- 
riquo, Travels, Hak. Soe., Vol. II, p. 
80.] 

1 “ The small uninhabited islands are 
now called Sancta Maria : they lie 
between Ba^anor and Baticala.” JoSo 
de Barros, Dec. I, iv, 11. 
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saints. — ^Kamb. santa (prefix- 
ed to Papa ( ‘ Pope ’)). — ^Mal. 
santo (‘ Pope ’). — ^Tet. sdntii . — ? 
J ap. seito ; this is probably from 
the English ‘saint’. 

San -Tome (Saint Thomas, 
this being the name given to a 
coin struck in Goa) . Konk. sat- 
mem, a gold coin vdth the effigy 
of St. Thomas. A difference is 
made between naveth satmerh, 
(‘new St. Thomas coins’) and 
parn efh satmerh, (‘old St. Thomas 
coins’). [Anglo-Ind. 8t. Tho- 
mas, St. Thoynae]. ^ — Jap. san- 


l “Gold coins which are made into 
sant’-tomfes for parties who wish to 
have them so converted.” Simfio Bot- 
elho, p. 53. 

“ These coins were the very pardaos 
struck like cruzados of the value of one 
thousand refs, having the (Portuguese) 
coat-of-arms on one side and on the 
other the figure of St. Thomas with the 
legend along the circumference, which 
read — India iibi cessif.” Caspar Cor- 
reia, IV, p. 434. 

[“Feeling the want of money in the 
city, the Governor commanded the 
issue of a gold coin of the fineness of 
the round pagodas which are brought 
from the mainland, of 43 points, equal 
to 20} carats.. .He directed this coin to 
be struck with the figure of the blessed 
Apostle St. Thomas, the Patron Saint of 
India, on one side, and the royal coat 
of arms of Portugal on the other.] 
Those coins came to bo called Sao 
Thom6s, and are even now to be 


tome, santomejina, species oi 
striped cloth which came froir 
San-Tome of Mylapore neai 
Madras. Hepburn gives as a 
meaning of the word the term 
taffecillas] I do not know to 
what language this word belongs 
but it occurs frequently in old 
writers.^ [Taffecilla, or tafe- 

found in India where they are current 
throughout.” Diogo do Couto, Dec. 
VI, vii, 1. 

[“ A St. Thomea de figura, IGl 
tangas; a St. Thomea de Cruz, 15 
tangas.” Mundy, Travels, Hak. 
Soo., Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 63.] 

[“Their (of the people of Malabar) 
Coins are of Gold ; a St. Thomas 10 s. 
a Fanatn, 7 and 4 of which go to a 
Dollar, or Fetacha." Fryer, East India, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. 139.] 

["1 Gold St. Thomae — 5 Xercp- 
Tiins.” Hamilton, East-Indies (1727), 
Vol. II, Table of weights, etc., p 7.] 

t “ Taficiras of silk, and beatilhas 
(g.v.) and other sorts of cloth.” Caspar 
Correia, II, p. 344. “ They presented 

one sword, and 'six pieces of linen, and 
two taficiras.” Id., 714. “Two small 
bales of tafeciras from Cambaya and 
other fine cloth.” Id., Ill, 23. “Two 
small bales of tafeciras and painted 
cloth (‘ chintz ’) from Cambaya.” fd-i 
p. 31. 

“From our master and also others 
(from Meliapor) we learnt that at some 
time in the past they were all very rich 
because of the great gains they derived 
from the trade in cloth which was manu- 
factured in that city and which was re- 
garded as the best in the whole of the 
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cira. ilu' form in wliit'h (ho word 
is moro oomimmly mot with, 
is tho Ar. iofsilnh. ' woollen stulT 
from Moooa *. ami was Iho name 
irivon (n silk or ootton faiwios. 
as a nilo. stri]ij>od or witli floral 
desiens and mnoli like ‘ohint- 
zos *. .Soo ^7o.w;r;V). s.r. inf f cira. 1 
There are other .lajianese 
wonls similar to the above, like 


St . Thomas gold coins were for 
the first time actunlly struck in 
(Joa. His successor. Afonso do 
Xoronlia, struck silver St.. Tlio- 
mas coins; these were also 
known ns ]xiiarocJ< (sec under 
]xi(aca).\ 

Snpatciro (shoe-maker). 
Konk. sapU'.r : vern. term cltCim- 
litir: mnehi (1. us.). — Sink, so yw- 


Jianrjarajiina. ('hnvfimn. whieh 
indicate (he place of t»rigin 
{Bengal. Chnul) of (he fabrics 
introduced into the count rv by 
(he Portuguese. 

[The first St. Thomas gold 
coins were issued in Goa by (he 
Governor D. .lo.ao do Castro; 
they had been struck in Portu- 
gal under the orders of King 
.Jolm III wlio.se name they bore 
on the obverse and also the Por- 
tuguese coat of arms in the 
centre ; on the reverse there 
was the figure of St. Thomas 
standing, letters S and T on 
each .side of the saint, and the 
legend INDIA TIBI CESSIT 
(‘India has yielded to you’). It 
was, however, only during the 
succeeding governorship, that 
of Garcia de Sa (1.548-49), that 


East.*’ Jodo THWimro, FatalidadcUial,, 
111, ch. 4. 


j ternva, sa pnih'c’, vern. term 
; sawittarit/a. — Tet. sa}xitcru. 

I Sapato (shoe). Konk. sf/p./f. 
j (1. us.); vern. term nwcho . — 
Guj. sapdf. — Hindust. (of Bom- 
bay) — Sink. saiHittn. sap- 

aiiiiva. Sapaiiu-mafiantia, shoe- 
maker. Slippcr-sapallu, slipjicrs 
for \jsc in the house. Bul-sap- 
alia, boots ; vern. term ti-s vahan 
(lit. ‘ liigh sandal ’). Sli pper and 
hut ( = boot) arc from English. — 
Tam. sappaiin. — Tel. sapdlh . — 
3Ial. sapatu.. Sapdtu-panjan, 
boots. Sapdlu-lcdyu, wooden 
shoes. Buga-sapdtu, tho flower 
of the shoe (‘ the Chinese rose ’). 
Sapdlu-lcuda (lit. ‘ the shoe of 
the horse’), horse-shoe. Ach. 
sepdlu . — Sund. sapdtu, sepdiu. 
Sepdlu-panjan, boot. The term 
eslivel, from the Dutch siivel, is 
also used. — Jav. sapdtu, sepdtu. 
— ^IVIac., Bug. sapdtu, chapdtu . — 
Nic. Zapata . — Tet., Gal. sapdtu. 


21 
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— ^Pers. sdbdt. — Ar. sdbhat, seb- \ 

{ 

bath, sahai} 

Saraca (a kind of printed j 
cotton fabric). Konk. sards. — i 
Jap. saram.~ 

The word is of Malay origin, ; 
Sarawak. See Gonsalves Viana, 
Apostilas, I, p. 347. 

[In the Glossario and also in 
Gonsalves Viana e a Lex. Port., j 
etc., Dalgado makes the sugges- ! 

1 “ tVhite 9 apatos, birretas of pur- 
ple silk in hand.” Gasper Correia, I, 
p. o33. 

“ Sometimes patients are discharged . 
after their recoverj*, but some of them j 
for want of shirts, drawers, and sapa- ; 
tos \rill not go away from the hospital 
(1.597).” Archivo Port. Or., Fasc. 5th, 
p. 1056. 

2 •* With a corja (g.v.) of 9 ara 9 as, and 
Malay body-cloth for his wife and 
daughter which is the common article 
of dress of that land.” FemSo Pinto, 
ch. sxi. 

“ And he gave him two sarasas, 
cloth worn by women in India, which is 
prettj’ to look at.” Francisco Vaz da 
Almada, in Hist, tragico-marit., IX, 
p. 71. 

“ Sarhssas and shirts, and all other 
articles of clothing they had with them, 
they handed over." Bocarro, Dec. XIH, 
p. 170. 

“ In the Azores Islands there is in use 
even to-day a woman's under-petticoat 
called 9 ara 9 a, says Senhor Brito da 
Fonseca.... But 1 am inclined to 
think that this word sara 9 a came from 
the East." Dr. Alberto de Castro, Flo- 
res dt Coral, p. 172. 


tion that the ^lalay sardsah 
may itself have come from the 
Sansk. sara-sa, the zone or girdle 
of a -vroman. Saraga in the sense 
in which it is used by old Portu- 
guese writers with reference to 
India or the Far East is identi- 
cal with the article called in 
Anglo-Ind. sarong, in Port. 
sardo, from Malay sdrang which 
is the Sansk. sdranga, meanmg 
‘ variegated ’ and also ‘ a gar- 
ment*. See Linschoten’s inter- 
esting description of ‘ clothes 
of Sarasso ’ (Hak. Soc., Vol. I, 
p. 91). Burnell’s attempt to 
explain ‘ sarasso ’ as the Hind. 
5aj'asa= ‘superior’ is very un- 
satisfactory.] 

Sargento (sergeant). Konk. 
sarjent. — ^Tet. sarjentii. — Gal. 
sarjeniti, sarintu. 

Sarja (serge). Konk. sd?'/. — 
Mai. serja. 

The Portuguese Dictionaiy, 
Contemporaneo, derives sarja 
from the Latin sericus, and that 
of Candido de Figueiredo from 
the Arabic sardje. 

Satan, satanas (Satan). 
Konk. satandz . — Sindh., Day. 
setan. — Sinh. sdtan. — Gar. sol- 
an . — Gal. satanaz. — Jap. satan. 

Saitdn, used in some of the 
j Indian languages, is from the 
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lVj'*iian-Arnl»i«*.'rJ» 7 /in. niul sutnu 
it-jpU may havo romi' »Iir«*(’tly 
from Knulish. S'lttv in Dyak 
imi-t 1*0 of Outoh oriirin. ami 
ilus is thf virw •*f Ilanlolaiul. 

Snxulc ihcahhV Konk..<(/riif/. 
lipaltli. anti also tlrinkitn: Jo ■ 
ctnc's lioaltli. In Jlu' ftirmor . 
mcaninvr ihf vorn. forms an* 
hhahiit, nrnw, pranrim. 

Snvut] kariihh, lt»raiso tlio loasj. 
toflrink t«*«>m’*s lioallli. — Hcmi:. 
finvutH. — f>inh. toa«l. 

— Tel., (ial. snutii, 

(Prof. K. .M. K/.ckiol. <.f Si. 
Xavier’s (Vtllefic. Uomkay. in- 
forms me that, it is (uislomarv 

• 

in the Jowisli commnnitv of 
Malabar at the mniTiagc-tlinncr 
given liy the bridegroom's 
father, for the liridegroom, 
before they .start eating, to 
stand n]> with a glas.s of wine 
and to drink to the heallli of 
his parents in the following 
words : Bavadcum nvwmdrjnn. 
Saudi hahiha. ' fiimdi kebiba ’ is, 
1 believe, the Portuguese savde. 
bebo (‘ I drink the health ’), and 
te.stifies to the extent and inten- 
sity to which the social habits 
of the Portuguese had in- 
fluenced the life of other 
communities that came into 
contact with them.] 


•MW 

|.Snvel (file lisli f'iupra ilisha) 
.Alight- Ind. sriblr-fish (obs.).* 

It is I he same bony but .“a- 
vonry fish which is known in 
Ib'iiintl .MS fiihfi. Sanslv. illfia, 
iniia. ami on the Indus rivorns 
jyilbi. If. is said that Maho- 
med 'Pctglihik. the King of 
Delhi (1:1*25-1. 'Ml), wlimi ttn 
an expedition in Lower Sindh, 
ate this very fish to excess, 
which brought, on fever, of 
which he <U<m1.| 

S6 (see: file eatliedral 

church). Konk., Tet., tfal. 

? Sccar(ti)ilry). .Mai.. sc/m. — 
.lav. .sf'/.vj, upU:d (also ‘ to wij)o, 
to sweep, to brush '). Sebal 
(Mai.), ftihnl (Sund.), brush, 
broom. 

Secrelaria (secretary’s 
office, sccretarialo). Konk. 
sekreJari. — Tet., Gal. mkreiarin. 


* f*‘A lillln IhIiiiicI, ciilliid .-1 /Joyitir/ftn 
.iiihiibitctl Ity poor peo- 
ple who live liy the fiHliinf; of savcis.” 
FcniAti Pinto, eh. .xviii, in J/olmoii- 
.lobKon.] 

[‘‘Tito fishery, wo wore told h.v fheso 
people, wn.s of Uin “ liilsn ” or “ Sable 

Fish.’’ ThoHilsa fish J hncl honrd 

compiirod to ii liorrinK, hut to wltich it 
boro no resomblnnco that I could find, 
oithor in timtc nr size, being ntlonstsix 
times ns large. J t is reckoned uiiwholo- 
Bomo to ent in any quantity.” Hebcr, 
Narrative of a Journey, etc., (182.S), 
Vol. I, pp. 120 and 127.'] 
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Secretario (secretary). 
Konk. sekretdr. — Tet., Gal. sek- 
retdriu. 

Seda (silk). Konk, 5^; vern. 
terms re&im, reiim lugat. Sedi 
{adj.), from silk, silky. — Sink. 
seda ; vern. terms pata-redi, 
patapitiya. Seda patiya, a silk- 
ribbon. — 1 Mai., Sund. sutra. 
— Jav. sutro . — ^Mad. sotra . — 
Tet., Gal. seda} 

Dr. Heyligers justifies the 
identity of sutra and seda by 
means of the change of u for e 
and of t for d and by the inter- 
calation of r, either as the result 
of carelessness or for the sake 
of euphony. In Sanskrit, sutra 
means ‘ thread’. 

Seguro (safe), Konk. sugar. 
Sugur-karunk, to save. Sugur- 
zavunk, to be safe. — [Anglo-Ind. 
seguro, secure (obs.), siibst., in 
the sense of ‘passport, assur- 
ance’ which the substantival 
form has in Portuguese.] — 


1 “Here (in China) very good seda 
is produced.” Duarte Barbosa, p. 382 
[ed. Dames, Vol. II, p. 214]. 

2 [“T was forced to currie favor with 
the Jcsuites to get meo a safe conduct 
or seguro from tho Vice-Boy to goo 
for Goa, and so to Fortugoll, and from 
thence to England, thinking. .. .that, 
tho Vice-Roy giving his secure royall, 
there would be no danger for me.” 


Mai. seguro {subst.), safety 
(Haex). 

Sela (saddle). Konk. sel 
(more us. is selim) ; vern, terms 
jin, kJiogir . — ^Mal., Tet,, Gal. 
sela. — Sund. sella. — Jav. sel6. 

Sfilo (revenue stamp) . Konk. 
sel. — Tet., Gal. selu. 

Sem (without). Mai. sin 
(Haex). 

Semana (week). Konk. 
suman ; vern. terms sdtvado, 
sdtolem, athvado ; hapto (us. in 
Kanara) . Sumankdr, a servant 
of the church who has to be on 
duty every alternate week ; ser- 
vant for the week.^ — Sink, su- 
mdnaya. 8%mdna~pata, weekly. 
Sumdnayak adangu, weeldy ; 
vem. term satiya. — ^Mal. semmia 
(Haex). Also: sake niingo, lit. 
‘ one domingo ’, i.e. Sunday ; 
sdki ja' mat, lit. ‘ one Friday ’. 
— Tet., Gal. semana. 

The change of e into u in the 
first syllable of sumdn is due to 
the s initial and to the m follow- 
ing. Ci. seguro. The form so- 

William Hawkins, in Foster, Early Tra- 
vels in India (1921), p. 92. 

^ Derivatives of tliis kind ore very 
common : Cf. chepekdr, a man wearing 
, a hat, from chapeu (‘ n hat ’) ; morlikdr, 
j a murderer, from morte (‘ a murder ), 
j phontyo, one ha\'ing a soton, from/o>i^<! 
(‘aseton’). 
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mana is also to be found among 
the old Portuguese wTiters.* 
Semana santa (Holy Week). 
Konk. siimdv .sani. — Tet. sem- 
ana Santa. 

Semin^rio (seminary). 
Konk. simijidr : vern. term math 
(not in use among the Christ- 
ians). — Tam. semindri. — Tet., 
Gal. seniindriu. 

Senhor (lord, master). 
l^onk. sijhSr {=sinhor, l.us.). — 
Beng.sii/or. — ^Jlal. sjnnor, | sin- 
ynr, sinyur, | sinyo, siyu ; sinho 
(Castro). — Sund., Mad. 5in?/o. — 
Jap. sinnyoro, master of a mer- 
chant vessel. 

Bikker mentions senyor as 
meaning ‘ a Dutchman ’ ; nyung 
as meaning ‘ a Portuguese ’ and 
mistar ‘an Englishman’. 

[It would appear from the 
quotation below that ‘ Senhor ’ 
as a form of greeting was used 
also of Englishmen in India in 
the early eighteenth century, 
at any rate in Bombay.] ® 

1 “To regard all the eight days of 
the somana (‘week’) as holidays, be- 
cause of the feast.’’ JoSLo de Barros, 
Dec. in, iii, 10. 

2 [“ To the most Excellent, Opulent, 
and Benowned Senhr William Phipps, 
President and Governor General of 
Persia as far as Indostan, in the Port 
of Bombay, Conajee Angria Sarquel 


Senhora (lady, madam). 
Konk. sijiior (1. us.). — Mai. 
nyora, ? nyonya, nonya, nona . — 
Mol. mjora. — ? Sund., Jav., 
Mad. nyona {=nionha), nona. 

Dr. Schuchardt is very sure 
that sinyo, sinyor, and nona, 
nonya, nyora, come from sen/zor 
and senhora. See dona. 

Sentenga (judicial decision). 
Konk. sentems ; vern. terms 
pharman, nivddo. — Tet., Gal. 
seniensa. 

Sentido (sense, meaning). 
Konk. sintid ; vern. terms chitt, 
arth. — ^Tet., Gal. sentidu. 

Sentinela (sentinel). Konk. 
sintinel; vern. term paharekdr 
or pahdrkdr. — Tet., Gal. senti- 
1 nela. 

Sentir (to feel). Konk. siii^ 
tir-zdvuhk, to be sorry; vern. 
terms dvhhh Idguhk, vdyt di- 
sufik. — Tet., Gal. sinti; vern. 
terms hadomi. 

Separado (separate). Konk. 
separdd (1. us.) ; vern. term 
kuiin. — ^Mal., Jav., Mad., Day. 
separo (adv.), separately, apart, 
by halves. — Sund. saparo, paro. 
— ^Low-Jav. loro, ro (through 
the intervention of paro, -sylth 
thelossof se), two. Maro,malih, 


sends cordially Greeting.’’ Forrest, 
Selections (Home Series), Vol. II, p. 37.] 
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to separate, to divide into two 
parts. Paron, ‘palikan, in two 
parts, halves. See Heyligers. 

? Serao (evening time). Mai., 
Sund., Low- Jav. sore. Properly 
speaking it means the part of 
the day from four in the after- 
noon to sunset. 

Goncalves Viana thinks that 
the resemblance of the two 
words is casual. 

Seringa (syringe). Konk. 
siring', vern. terms nal, pich- 
kari. — Mai. siring, filtered ; 8ir- 
ing-an, a filter. — Sund. saring. 

Serio (serious, earnest). 
Konlt. ser; vern. terms hMri, 
niralo. — Tet. siri ; vern. term 
maUnek. — Gal. siri. 

Sermao (sermon). Kon, ser- 
mdiiiv. — Tet., Gal. serwff. 

[Serra (an East Indian scom- 
broid fish, Cybhim gvitatum). 
Anglo-Ind. seer-, seir-fish? 

* [“ Tliere is a fish called Piexe Ser- 
ra, which is cut in. round peeces as we 
OH t salinon, and salt it. It is very good, 
and wil indure long to carie over sea 
for victuals.” Linsohoten, Foyoffc, Hale. 
Soe., Vol. TI, p. 11. « Piexe’ is for Port. 
peixe, ‘ fish ’.] 

[“ The Seas (on the ‘ Const of Choi> 
mondel ’) produce many Sorts of excel* 
lent Pishes, and the Rivers the best 
Mullets ever 1 saw. In November and 
December they have groat Plenty of 
Seer-flsh, which is as savoury as any 


Serra, in Port., means ‘ saw, ’ 
and the name “ would appear 
to belong properly to the well- 
known saw-fish {Pristis) . . .but 
probably it may have been 
applied to the fish now in ques- 
tion, because of the serrated 
appearance of the row of finlets, 
behind the second dorsal and 
anal fins, which are character- 
istic of the genus”. Yule in 
Hobson-Jobson. In the Bombay 
market it is called Sur 3iahi.] 
Ser vifo (service). Konk. sir- 
vis ; vern. terms ckdkri, sevd. — 
Mai. servicio (Haex). — Tet. serv- 
isu. 

Salmon or Trout in Europe," Hamil- 
ton, East Indies (1827), Vol. I, p. 379 ] 
[‘‘Pish pickled in a preparation of 
tamarinds is known in Indian trade by 
this name (Tamarind-Fish). The spe- 
cies most frequently treated in this way 
are Cybiuni gultatuni, the seer or seir 
fish, . . . .” Watt, The Gomm. Prod, of 
India (1908), p. 647.] 

[‘‘Of those in ordinary use (in Ceylon) 
for the table the finest by far is the 
Seir fish, a species of scomber, which 
is called Tora-malu by the natives.” 
Tennent, Ceylon, Vol. I, p. 205.] 

[‘‘ Saw Fish. — ^The huge saw fish, the 
Pristis antiquorum, infests the eastern 
coast of the island, whore it attains a 
length of from twelve to fifteen feet, 
including the powerful weapon from 
which its name is derived.” Id., p. 207. 
This is the fish which in Portugal is 
called ‘ serra '.] 
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Servir (to serve). Konk. 
^irnr-zdvunl: ; vern. terms 
aiv rhdh’i hiruiil:: iipl:nrtiid\ 
I:awfik i/cmiil:. — Msil. sernr 
(Haex). — Tet-.. (Jal. .cirri. 

Scrzidcira {»au(.. a rope or 
cable attached to tlie top-sail). 
Hindust’, .chhlur. .cizdrlnr. 

Setim (satin). Konk. .criim ; 
vern. tormfl//n | which is the Ar. 
atlas.] — Sinh. .cilitn : vern. term 


gha uldraga. Si mi va-gahan nd 
j (lit-. ‘ the healer of a bell ’). 
j bell-ringer. — ^lal. siTw. — Tet., 
i Gal. sinu. 

Soberbo (proud). Konk.sa- 
herb. .cubcrijo : vern. termsf/ary?, 
ahauk'dri. — ^lal. suberbo (Haex). 
— Tot. .cuberbu. 

In Tclo and Galoli the form 
j .stiberba i.s also used. 

Sobremesa (dessert). Konk. 


kdsajgaga. — Tul. .ecti. — .^fal. j .cobremez : vern. term plialdr . — 

\.citi-n (Wilkinson derives it from 
Engli.sh)!. .citai (Swettenham 
traces it to Porluguc.se). — .Tav. 
l:c.sti}K — { Mae.. Bug. .sdttiug; '■ ili,bdcM. — ^i\ral..s'o&rf?tycf (Haex). 
perhaps from the Dutch satijn.' Sobrinho (nephew). Konk. 

? Sigilo (seal). Hindust. sij- snhrinh ; vern. terms piitatfayo ; 
jill. — Pcr.s. .sijil. — Ar. sijjil, bhdeho. — ^Jlal. siibrinjo (Haex). 
decree, rcgistiy. Tet. suhrlvhu; vern. term ?aa7?e- 


Tet. .sobrnmeza. 

Sobrinha (niece). Konk.sjf- 
britih; vern. terms putayi, dhuv- 


Perhaps imported directly 
from Latin or Italian. 

Sinai (.sign, token, earnest). 
Konk. sindl (especiallj^ in the 
sense of ‘ earnest money ’ after 
a contract). — Tet., Gal. sinal. 

Sino (bell). Sinh. sinuva, 
siniya] vern. terms ghanldva, 

^ “ Very good silk is produced hero 
(in China) from which they make great 
store of damask cloths in colours, 
setins, and other cloths without nap, 
also brocades.” Duarte Barbosa, 
p. 382 [ed. Dames, Vol, II, p. 214]. 

” With a jacket of black velvet and 
sleeves of purple cetym.” Caspar 
Correia, Lendas, I, p. 633. 


jonnn. 

Sociedade (society). Konk. 
sosyeddd.; vern. terms pangat, 
sangat, — Tet. sosiedddi, susi . — 
Gal. sosiedddi. 

? Soco (‘pedestal’). Jav. 
suhh (Heyligers). 

Sofa (sofa). Konk. sttpM. — 
Guj. soppd. — Hindust. sufa . — 
Sinh. sopdva. 

Softer (to suffer). Mai. 
rir (Haex). — Tet. sofri; vern. 
term terus. — Gal. sufre. 

Solda {bot., Gallium mollugo). 
Mac., Bug. saloda. 
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Soldado (soldier). Konk. 
s6lddd\ vern. terms Hpay, laS- 
hari, pdyh, aainik. — Sinli. soldd- 
dxiva ; vern. terms sevaya, he- 
vayd. — [Anglo-Ind. soldado ^ 
(obs.) not in Hohson-Jobson.1 — 
Mai. soldadu, seredadu, set'i- 
dadu. — Ach. serdddu; seleddd, 
sailor, seaman. — Sund. sol- 
dddo, soldddu, — Jav. sdrodddu. 
—Mad. sordddti. — Bal. stire- 
dddii, sredddu. — Mac., Bug. 
sorodddu. — Tet. Gal. soldddu \ 
vern. terms ema fomin. — Malag. 
soridany. 

The Portuguese chroniclers 
spoke of the indigenous soldiers 
as pides and lascarins. 

Sombreiro (sun-shade). An- 
glo-Ind. sombrero, [5ttw6arero], 
siimmerhead. — Tet. sombreiru / 
vern. term sidti. — Gal. som- 
brehi. 

In Indo-Portuguese, som- 
hreiro is used both of ‘a sun- 
shade ’ and ‘ a water-proof 

1 “This Governor used to favour 
soldados who possessed good anus.” 
Diogo do Couto, Dec. VI, v, 3. “ With 

a hundred soldados and a few 
Lascaris (</.t-.)”. Id., Dec. TOI, j, 3. 

[“ A cross-grain’d Brachmin, support- 
ed by an outlaw’d Portugal, contra- 
dicted in despight of both, seizing it 
by Force witli Three Files of Sol- 
dadoes.” Fryer, East India, Hak. 
Soc.. Vol. I, p. 349.] 

= “Xcar him (the King of Calicut) 


[Sombreiro among the Portu- 
guese meant ‘ a hat ’ but in the 

they carry a sombreiro {‘umbrella’] 
on a high support which keeps off the 
sun.” Duarte Barbosa, p. 320 [ed. 
Dames, Vol. II, p. 26]. 

[“ As well as the page armed with a 
sword, . . . the}’- take also another who 
holds a sombreiro to shade them off 
and to keep off the rain, and of these 
some are made of finely worked silk 
■with many golden tassels, and many 
precious stones and seed-pearls. They 
are so made as to open and shut, and 
many cost three or four hundred cru- 
zados.” Idem, Vol. I, p. 206. The editor 
is of the opinion that this is the second 
earliest mention of umbrellas made to 
open and shut, the only other earlier one 
is that of Marignolli who died in 1355.] 

“ It is not permitted to any one to use 
torches, andor, sombrelr.o, without 
our permission or that of the Gover- 
nor.” Foral (the Revenue Settlement.) 
of John III,. in Archivo Port. Or.. Fasc. 
5th, p. 132. 

“With sombreiros of green and 
crimson satin." Femfio Pinto, ch. 
Ixviii. 

(The Archbishop of Goa) “ when he 
goes abroad a large sombrero or para- 
sol is borne over his head; and be it 
noted that his, and that of the viceroy 
and the other great lords, are very 
magnificent, and covered with velvet 
or other silk stuff, and in winter with 
some fine wax cloth, the stick prettily 
worked and painted with gold and 
blue". Pyrard, Viagem, II, p- 80 
[Hak. Soc., Vol. TI, p. 92]. 

[“They (the people in Pegu) rowe 
too and fro, and have ail their mar- 
chandizes in their boates with a great 
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sixteenth century it licgnn to be 
used by thcni for ‘nmbrclln\ 
Dames in Duarte Barbosa. Vol. 
r. p. 20G. n. compares with t his 
the use of ‘ bonnets ' for um- 
brellas by John Cainjjbcll in the 
seventeenth century (Trorc/s 
of JR. Bell and John CatnphrJI, 
ed. by Sir Richard Temple, in 
The Indian Anfignanj.] 

Sopa (soup, or bread soak- 
ed in broth, or wine). Konk. 
•so p. — Sink . sop. so pjiaya . So p- 
pingana, .soup plate. — ? Tam. 
suppn (perhaps from the Eng- 
lish ‘soup’). — Tel. sopa . — 

sombrero or 8lin<lo\v over their lionds 
to kcepe the sunno from them, which 
is as broad as a great cart wlieole mndo 
of the loaves of the coco trees and fig 
trees, and is very light.” Ralp Fitch, 
in Foster, Enrhj TraveU iv Jvdia (1021), 
p. 29.] 

[“ Sumbareros or Cntysols (sec qui~ 
ia-aol) arc here (‘Choromandcl’) very 
Usefull and necessarie.” Bowrey, A 
Geo. Account, etc., Hak. Soc., p. 85. The 
whole of the paragraph from which only 
a line is quoted above is interesting be- 
cause it provides a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the words ‘ round- 
cll, sombrero, and kittysol ’ — all mean- 
ing umbrellas of sorts — and their uses.] 

t“ As a protection from sun and rain, 
they (the people of Peroem) use, when 
the wind is not too high, a sort of um- 
brella, which the Portuguese call som-. 
brero Manrique, Travels, Hak. Soe., 
Vol. I, p. 113.] 


[Anglo-Ind. svpo (obs.)].’ — 

Mnl. sopa. — Tet. sopa. 

Supa, in Sanskrit, is ‘ broth’. 

Sorte (‘a lottery-coupon’). 
Ivonk. sorf, sodt ; vernacular 
term chid-. — Mar. sodti. — Guj- 
sorii, surli. — Hindust. sharti . — 
Or. surli. — Beng. switi. — Sinh. 
sorlitfo. — i\Inlayal., Kan.. Tub 
sodti. — Tet., Gal. sorifi, luck. 
To-sorili, to enrich, to make 
happy. 

The Portuguese r before t or 
d is easily changed in India in- 
to r or (I cerebral. Of. Konk. 
mori from Port, morte (‘ death ’) ; 
Konk. kddtil from Port, cartilha 
(‘booklet’). 

Sossegado (quiet). Konk. 
susegdd ; vern. terms thand, 
svasth, Mnt. — Tet. susegddn ; 
vern. terms hahndtek. 

Sota (queen in game of 
cards), Konk. sot. — Mac., Bug. 
sota. 

Sotaina (soutane). Tam. 
sutan. — Gal. sotana. 

Suissa (“a guard otf corps 
of musketeers or riflemen 
founded by Afonso de Albu- 
querque ”, Candido de Figuei- 

t [They (the women of Goa) dress 
Meat exquisitely ; [make] Supoes, Pot- 
tages, and varieties of stews.” Fryer, 
East India, Hak. Soc., Vol. II, p. 28.] 
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redo). Konk. siiyis. Suyisa- 
chem kapel, chapel of the ‘ Swiss 
guards.’ — ^Mal. suism, “ a select- 
ed body of armed troops ” 
(Haex). 

In the town of Mapuca (Goa), 
there is a chapel dedicated to 
the Holy Cross which is, by the 
common people, spoken of as 
‘the chapel of the Swiss’, i.e., 
the musketeers. On the feast 
day, after the church-services 
are over, a mock-fight is staged 
in a field near by between the 
Portuguese and the Marathas. 
The ‘ Swiss guard ’ was regard- 
ed as invincible.^ 

Sul (south). Konk. sul; 
vern. term dalchin. Sulkdr, a 
man from the south of Goa, 
i.e., an inhabitant of Kanara 


^ “ The captains of the soyya (Swiss) 
arrived at last in the ship Qonceigatn, 
and with them also some men of good 
repute who are corporals ” A. de 
Albuquerque, Cartas, I, p. 83. 

“ He gave orders for a register to be 
prepared of all the lowest class of people, 
with their names and the reasons which 
made them enlist in Portugal, and he 
bade them join the militia as 9 oi 90 S. 
And because the 9 oy 9 a and the militia 
was then something of a novelty, he 
had great diflicultj’ in enlisting men, 
because it was considered dishonourable 
for a man to join the 90 y 90 S.‘’ Caspar 
Correia, II, p. 44 . 


or of Malabar. — ^L.-Hindust. 
sfili} 

Sumaca (‘ a smack, vessel 
with two masts’). Mai. sumdica 
(Marre). 

[The O.E.D. says that Eng. 
‘sumack’ is an adaptation of 
Port, sumaca. I have not come 
across ‘ sumack ’ in Anglo- 
Indian writings.] 

[Sumbaia, zumbaia (a pro- 
found reference, a low how). 
Anglo-Ind. sumba, sumbra^ 


1 “ The largest income which T derive 
from customs dues in these parts is in 
respect of commodities that come from 
China or from Sul,” Letter from His 
Majesty (1691), in ArcMvo Port. Or., 
Fasc. 3rd, p. 312. 

“ And as the Island and City of Goa, 
the capital and metropolis of the Portu- 
guese dominions, is situated on the 
same coast, it is with reference to this 
City and Island that wo reckon the 
situation of all the other lands, and 
fortresses of the State. Those which 
lie towards the left, are spoken of ns 
the Sul. Fr. Luis de Sousa, Hisfo- 
ria dc S, Domingos, III, p. 360. [Simi- 
larly the Portuguese dominions to the 
north of Goa, such as Salsete, Bnssein, 
were spoken of as ‘ terras do norte 
and their inhabitants as Norleiros 
(‘ N orthenors ’).] 

2 [1540. — “ There was security for all, 
with liberty and freedom during the 
whole month of September, according 
to the statute of the King of Siam, for 
this was the month of Qutnbayas of 
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(obs.): also used as a vc'rb ‘to 
sumbaic’ (obs.). 

This word is not in Hobson- 

I 

Johson nor in tlie O.K.D. Most 
Portuguese* dietionaries only 
give the form zinnbain. thougli 

Kinvr-.” Kfniun Pinto, 
cli. S*i, in 

[l.'iGO. — •• .\nd llnf< tlicy fin nciir to 
tlio Kins;. ]i'nco tJn'ir nrin*! «in tlio 
groniifl onil iniil:«‘ ii liis: ^umbsiya to 
him witli their hiinrN joined iind raided 
np to H«‘avrn." eiidiricl Hchulo. /»i- 
/oniioffto (fe Maliirn, p. I.'i2. in fUoisn- 
rio.] 

[“ Heins; nproched, wc inade siur 
sumba or roverenee to tin; Kin);, and 
Thonia-! Uobimion, Inyins; Die Icttcra of 
Credit t whirli ho hrmi);ht. ttpon his head, 
did prc-entlio deliver them niito him, 
and then liolh he and Peter Mtinday, 
liaveiiip kissed his hand, were willed to 
sift downc upon a largo Cnrpett about 
2 yards distant from himselfo." In 
Mundy, Trai-clg, HaU. .Soc., \'ol. Ill, 
pt. i, p. 88.] 

[“ On approaching tho Puchiqiie the 
Japanese made him profound sum- 
baya and salutatioiiH." Mnnriquo, 
Travels, link. Soc., Vol. J, jj. 133.] 

[“ Wc I’cad in tho Factory Recordn 
(1042-.'), 130) that Mr. Clark ‘sum- 
baled tho Achin Queen in vain 
Editor’s note to the above from Man- 
riqno.] 

[“ He must rccoivo thorn with groat 
revorence, Standingo Up and makeingo 
a Sumbra to the Queons Windows, 
She all the wliilc looketh upon us, al- 
though wee cannot See her.” Bowroy, 
Hak. Soc,, p. 307,] 


the older nnd correcter form is 
sntnbaia. The Novo Dicciondrio 
derives it from Arabic but does 
not. say from which Ar. word. 
Morais .says it is an Indian word. 
Sir Bichard Temple (Bowrey, 
p. 307, n.) is of the opinion that 
it is (he ]\ralay semhah, and 
quotes the meanings of this 
word from Wilkinson’s Diction- 
ary : “ A salutation, a respect- 
ful address ; the actual act of 
.salutation or homage con.sisting 
in raising the hands to the face.” 
Dalgado in his Ghssario admits 
the c.xistence of the Malay sSm- 
bah in the above meanings, but 
points out that Wilkinson also 
mentions atnibahyang in the 
sense of ‘ worship of God, pray- 
er, ritual ’ {yang= ‘ divinity ’), 
and is of the opinion that the 
source of the Portuguese word 
is shnhahyang. He accounts 
for the phonetic changes thus : 
Portuguese did not retain the 
nasal termination of the Malay 
word just in the same way as 
it did not retain m in the case 
of the Malayalam and Tamil 
words from which the Portu- 
guese jangada {q.v.) is derived. 
The vowel of the first syllable 
in sl&mbahyang oscillates be- 
tween a surd or e surd, and it 
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is, therefore, not surprising that 
foreigner’s should represent it 
by 0 surd or by ti. The change 
of s into z was perhaps influ- 
enced by the Portuguese verb 
zumbar which also means ‘to 
bow in sign of courtesy ’ . 

With regard to the meanings 
of the word, Dalgado says that, 
though it is true, that shnhaJi- 
yang signifies literally ‘ divine 
worship’, it is not to.be won- 
dered at that it should also be 
used to denote ‘ reverential 
homage in general ’, in view of 
the fact that in Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits pUja and namaskar 
are also used in a similar two- 
fold meaning. Even assuming 
that the Malays had reserved 
the term s&mhdhyang to con- 
note ‘ reverence to a divine 
being’, it is not unnatural to 
■expect that the Portuguese 
should have confounded it with 
shnbah, seeing that the manner 
in which the homage or greet- 
ing implied by the latter term 
was offered appeared to them 
little short of adoration. 

Gubernatis derives sumbaia 
from the Sansk. saTidhya j in 
doing so he follows his usual 
bent of referring every conceiv- 
able Indian or IMalay word to 


Sanskrit. Swiidhya could never 
become sumbaia or samhaia, but 
it would become sanj or sanz, 
and these forms are met with 
in some of the Prakrits. 

Judging from the citations in 
the Glossario, the earliest of 
which goes back to 1540, it is 
evident the term sumbaia had 
acquired a great vogue among 
the Portuguese chroniclers, and 
there can be no doubt that 
such of the English writers as 
use the word either as substan- 
tive or verb adopted it from 
the Portuguese. 

Sumbaia in its meaning of 
‘ obeisance ’ was very similar 
to the Chinese fc’o-f’ou, lit. 
‘knock-head’, which gave 
‘ kow-tow ’ to Anglo-India and 
English. 

Sumbaia is not in Hobson- 
Jobson which, however, gives 
“ Somba, Sombay, s. A pre- 
sent. Malay sambah-an'\ May 
not this Malay word be the 
same as s^mbah, and might it 
not be that the ‘presents’ 
which the word implies are 
just those that are generally 
offered to a person in the East 
when he is treated with rever- 
ence and homage 1] 

Superior (superior). Konk. 
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s-l-jt'ry jl. tl'..' ; Vo;;i. ''’rSUS 

s's? — 'r*'* . nor ; 

N nn 

Suspcmlcr ,,10 

Ko;i’k , V«TI 1. 

*'rni j.'o: j. -Tt'1 «t/'- 

p'--uii: vrrn. tomi- i'iui. f/rw. 

T 

Tjibacn noli.-s-'ro, Mar. 

-Hi?v5i. niji'in'*!. InmK'ihu, 

t<3r,}'il‘u. loiTiulrii. Tti3iih‘tl:u- 

y 'l/'i. 

h't. •{)r. (nvui Ih 11. Tatnr'i /.• » (/; , 
tho Uth.v'co plant. -Hcntr. fo* 
fuaJ;. iniunh, (numhv. U'nivikit. 
I'iinrahii. -^'indh. lavrUni. Tn- 
in'ihi. t<ili;u.‘roni‘'l . — Pimj. ia~ 
innhu, fninahliu. — Ka«h. t<ihd- 
hi. {ninnh, (avinh. -.Mnliiynl. 
i<inih(U:l:u . — Kan. Uimhnhu ; 
vern. torin horjr-fopjtu {V\\. Mite 
licrli of Kinokc*’), — Uar. inmn- 
hi . — ? Kami). IhuCiui . — 

1 Ann. thudc. — i Tonk. iJiudc. 
— Mai. ianihriho, tr.mhnl’o, tan- 
hahv. — Acli. hnhtm, bnUon . — j 
Balt. Ixnxhaht, haJ:o. — Sund. ] 
tainbfil'o, hako. — .Jav. tamhaho, 

' The other IDrnvidinn IniigungeH 
have diftcrent iinineK, wliich are equi- 
valent to ' leaf of Hmolco ’. 


iiiihn. — Mad. jidL‘6 . — 
H.al. ifiihthn. — Day. (nmhdl'n. 
Imr,h(t. — Miir., Ilntr. tfunhd/.'o, 
-‘-‘ri't., (ial. tabdhsi. — Mnlaj:. 
f/jaiff'i/.vi. (aUahft. Main- 
tn'i-tln, a Kttffi (nbnho, 

•-nntT,’ -I’t'r.-. buitfidbu, tnmbnk. 
—Xr. (<itnbrtl:‘. 

Th»* plant i'^ an exotif: ainl 
tin' natni* Mc.vif’an, armrdin}: 

* It rnrtiiin tliiit \v<* (th*' 

f) rrtfri«-<l the plant and it'> 
•‘rrt- !if.Tnp>!i ”, \\Viir*'>1na deMorni*. 

fJon^nlvet Viaiiii. how- 
rvrr, nUri’iKt'''* I* Spn!)i'di nripia to the 
.lapnti'-*'- t'l'-il.'i ” which wo rorlivinly 
did not le.ivf IHitad Ihetr*. and which 
have h'•cn iiiircrlu''od in much 
tn«re T'-'cnl time' than th"'’is in which 
w«' tnainliiim-d liiieci rclaliona with 
.tnpnii “. 

'• In place of wine of wlu'ch, na 1 liavc 
raid, there in none, tahaco, which wc 
mil firrc'i .‘’inin, i<i u«cd: to it have 
been ftiirihiited throughout, all the 

• Indic" po many virtuci, 1 cannot any 
^ whether real or iiiiiiginary, and cppeci- 

• ally to the kind that Rrown in this 
' Inhind " (of San Domingo). On'ipnr 

Afoni'o (iritt.l), in flht, (mijico-inarit., 

yi, p, r,i. 

2 oTjin revenue from tabaco (in 
Chnul) in nine thounand Hcvon hundred 
and three jiatai'ocH {q,i>.) per year." An- 
ttinio Bocarro (I03 t), Livro dan plantan 
dan ft/Tlaleznn, in O Ohron. da Tinminr>j, 
IV, p, :i3. 

“ Drinking palm-wine and using 
tubaco for smoking.” Joito Biboiro, 
Fatalidnde hint., Bk. 1, ch. xix. 
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to Girolamo Benzoni (1550). 
The use of tobacco spread in 
India during the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar ( 1 6th- 17 th 
cent.). It was introduced into 
India, in aU probability, by the 
Portuguese. But the following 
is taken from Tit-Bits of the 
22nd July, 1911. “The idea 
that tobacco was known in 
Europe only after the discovery 
of America is erroneous. A 
philologist has suggested that 
the Greeks and the Romans 
used to smoke tobacco, at least 
in their colonies. It is said that 
in the Malay Archipelago the 
use of cheerots and cigars dates 
from a period before the dis- 
covery of America.”^ ' 

^ “ Among them there is one which 
they call the smoker’s weed, and which 
I would call ‘ erwo sancta ’ (tobacco), 
which they say they call (in Brazil) 
Betum.. .This plant was first brought 
to Portugal by Luizde Goes.” Damiao 
de Gois, Chron. de D. Manuel, I, ch. 57. 

[Prof. Alfred Haddon, F.B..S., in his 
Head Hunters says ; “Although smok- 
ing was practised in these Islands 
(Papua and New Guinea) before the 
Whitomon came, and they grew their 
own tobacco, they never smoked much 
at a time. Tlio native pipe is made of 
a piece of bamboo from about a foot to 
between two and three feet in length. 

• .They enjoy it greatly and value 
tobacco very highly, they usually sell 


It is curious that Konkani, 
like the Dravidian languages, 
has not adopted the foreign 
word ; in this language tobacco 
is referred to generically as pan, 
‘ leaf or odhcheAt pan, ‘ the leaf 
for smoking’, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from the betel-leaf, 
which is also called pan or, 
more specifically, kJidvuncheth 
pan, ‘the leaf for eating’.^ 
From pan is derived pdnhdr, 
‘ tobacconist ’. 

[There can be no doubt about 
the home of Nicotiana Taba- 
cum being America (De Caii- 
doUe, Origins, • III). The 
Spaniards were the first to be- 
come acquainted with this plant 
when, at the close of the 5th 
century, they visited the Antil- 
les, and Oviedo [Hystoria de las 
Indias, 1535) was the first to 
give a clear account of it. 
According to him tabaco was 
the name in the Carib of Hayti 
of the Y shaped tube or pipe 
through which the Indians in- 
haled the smoke. But according 


almost anything they possess for the 
same.” In Ind. Antiq.. Vol. XL, 
p. 40.] 

^ “ In Arabic cadegi indi which 
means leaf of India. ” Garcia dn Orta, 
Col. xxiii [ed. Markham, p. 203]. . 
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toLasCassfts {Obra-i ] 552), it was \ ccl in the Tberic peninsula. In 
applied to a roll of dried loaves : l.'iGO Jean Nicot, the Freneh 
which was kindled at the end, ambassador to Portugal, sent 
and used by the Indians like a : .seeds of the plant to the Queen, 
rude cigar. But ^lonardcs, the | Catherine, de Medici. At first. 


Spanish physician, published in 
liilT an account of tobacco in 
which he says : “ This hcarbe 
which commonly is called Taha- 
co is an Hcarbe of nuichc anti- 
quitie, and knowen amongest 
the Indians .... The proper 
name of it amongst the Indians 
is Pieciclt, for the name of Ta- 
baco is geven to it of our Spani- 
ardes, by reason of an Ilande 
that is named Tabaco.” But 
the island of Tobago itself, after 
which the herb has been said 
bjf some to have been named, 
received, according to some, the 
name from its resemblance to 
an Indian pipe. Whatever, 
therefore, be the meaning which 
tabaco had among the Indians, 
the fact which remains undis- 
puted is that the Spaniards re- 
garded tabaco as the name of 
the herb or its leaf, and in this 
sense it has passed from Spanish 
into other European languages. 

The tobacco plant was 
brought from America to Spain 
for the first time in 1658 and 
very soon began to be cultivat- 


great medicinal and almost 
miraculou.s jiroperties were 
attributed to the jilant and it 
was known by various names, 
such as, herba panacea, herva 
Santa. Tobacco was first in- 
troduced into England bj'^ 
Thomas Harriot in 1560, and 
tobacco smoking became popu- 
lar there thanks to Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
from England the use of tobacco 
for smoking spread to the Con- 
tinent. 

It was towards the close of 
the 16th century that the 
Portuguese introduced the plant 
into Africa, both on the east 
and west coasts. The negroes 
took to it with the greatest 
readiness, and the enormous 
number of tiny seeds which the 
plant gives out facilitated its 
rapid propagation and dissemi- 
nation in that continent. In 
Central Africa the names for 
tobacco according to Schwein- 
furth {Heart of Africa) are eh- 
tdbboo, tab, tabba; in Swahili 
tombako ; in Ki-Galla tambo 
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and in Ln-Chicongo tabaco and 
fumu, the last named being the 
Port, fumo, ‘ smoke 

There are no references to 
the tobacco plant in Baber’s 
Memoirs (1519-1525) nor in 
Garcia da Orta’s Colloquies 
{ 1 563), nor in Christoval Acosta 
(1578), not even in Linschoten 
(1589). “ The first direct refer- 
ence to it, in coimection with 
India, centres aronnd certain 
Portuguese missioniaries at the 
court of the Great Mughal. 
Doubtless to the Portuguese is 
due the credit of having con- 
veyed both the plant and the 
knowledge of its properties to 
India and China. It is said in 
the Dara-shikohi that they had 
conveyed it to the Deccan as 
early as 1508. Asad Beg, of 
date 1605 (Elliot, Hist. Ind., 
1875, VI, 165-7), says of Bija- 
pur that he found some tobacco 
and, “never having seen the 
like in India I brought some 
with me and prepared a hand- 
some pipe of jewel work.” 
These he presented to the 
Emperor Akbar, who attempt- 
ed to smoke, until he was for- 
bidden by his ph 5 'sician. It 
wo\dd thus seem to have been 
known in the Deccan for nearly 


a century before it was carried 

to the rest of India By 

1617 smoking had, in fact, be- 
come so general in India that 
the Emperor Jehangir forbade 
the practice, as also had Shah 
Abbas of Persia (Elliot, l.c. 
V., 851),” (Watt, The Comm. 
Prod, of Ind., p. 796.) 

The cultivation of the plant 
must have been taken up 
vigorously and spread with 
surprising rapidity, for there 
are references in letters and 
invoices received by the East 
India Company from its ser- 
vants in the East of as early 
a date as 1619 to shipments of 
tobacco from India. These 
references also enable us to 
know the prevailing price of 
tobacco in India in these early 
years of its cultivation.^ 

I [“ Goods sent to the Red Sea in 
the Lion. Mahm. Pice 

Tobacco, 155 maunds at 

4 m. 18 p. . . 707 [0] 

Foster, The English Factories {1618 — 
1621), p. 64. 

“ Tobako at rials 4 per maund of 32 
sears” (in Mocha). Op. cit., p. 100. 

“ Of the goods carried thither (Gom- 
broon, on December 4, 1638) by the 
Francis,. , .the tobacco was sold for 0 
laris per maund.” Op. cit., {1637-l641]t 

p. 126. 

Mahtniidi, a silver coin current m 
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Watt very truly remarks : 

“ As in other parts of the world, 
so in India, tobacco jiassed 
tlirough a period of persecution, 
but its ultimate complete dis- 
tribution over India is onte of 
the numerous examples of the 
avidity with which advantage- 
ous new crops or new appliances 
have been absorbed into the 
agriculture and social customs 
and even literature of the people 
of India” (op. cit., p. 796). On 
the other hand, it is but fair to 
mention that it has been main- 
tained by some that the tobacco 
plant is indigenous to India 
and that tobacco was used there 
both for smoking and medici- 
nal purposes centuries before 
the date commonly assigned 
for its introduction. Mr. 
GanpatEay, Librarian, Bengal 
National College, Calcutta, 
supported this view in The 
Indian Aifiiiquary (Vols. XXV, 
p. 176 and XL, pp. 37-40) with 
many quotations : one from 
the poet Bana to show that 


Gujarat of the value of nearly an 
English shilling. 

A rial was calculated then at about 
4s. Od. and sold for about 6 Mamudis. 
Lari was worth about an English shill- 
ing.] 


smoking after dinner was a 
common Indian habit ; others 
from Susruta and Charaka des- 
cribing the process of ‘manu- 
facturmg a cigar ’ and also the 
‘ efficacy of smoking and also 
one from the SJcanda-Purdna 
(ch. 62) which is as follows : 

“ Smokers after death will be 
turned into ghosts. During the 
Kaliyuga, Kali himself will be 
incarnated as the fanibdla leaf. 

“ On the advent of the Kali- 
yuga all the castes will be east 
into hell on smoking tobacco. 
The worst type of men vail fall 
victims to tobacco. Thus, los- 
ing their dkarma, they will fall 
into the Maharaurava hell...” 

Dtlr. Ray’s contention is that 
the Bengali term for tobacco, 
tdmdhu, is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word tdmrahuta — a 
statement which he supports by 
quotations from old Sanskrit 
works. He goes further and 
maintains that tdmrakuta is the 
same as tamala of the Shanda- 
Purdr}.a. But the iamala 
plant has been identified with 
either Oarcinia Xatiihochynma, 
Hook., or Xanthochymus Pic- 
torius, Roxb., or Ginnamomum 
Tamala, Nees (Watt, Diet. 
Econ. Prod., Vol. Ill, p. 478). 


22 
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It is not enongh to say, as 
jMt. Ray does, that because 
tamrakuta is mentioned along 
with opium, ganja, and other 
intoxicants, it must “ therefore 
mean ‘ tobacco ’ Why should 
it not be some other nar- 
cotic like opium or ganja ? It 
requires no great philological 
acumen to perceive that tahaco 
could give in Bengali tamdku, 
as it did in Marathi, in wliich 
tamdhhu exists side by side with 
tainhakJiu. Moreover, botanical 
evidence is completely oppos- 
ed to Mr. Ray’s contention. 
(See Ind. Aniiq., Vols. I, p. 210 
and XXXVII, p. 210.) 

Taberna (tavern, pot- 
house). Sinh. teheruma, Uhere- 
ma ; vern. terms surdsela, sivrd- 
ialdva. 

Tabernaculo (tabernacle). 
Konk. taberndkl. — ^Tam. to&er- 
ndkiilu. 

Tacho (stew-pan). Sinh. 
tdcJmva. — Mai. tdchu. — Tet., 
Gal. tdchu, tdsu. 

Tajelo, from the Malay spo- 
ken in Amboyna, is, according 
to Dr. Schuchardt, composed 
of tacho and tijela ‘ bowl’. 

[Ta^a (a cup). ?Anglo-Ind, 
toss.^ 

^ [“ And then most of them (Persi- 
nns) will freely take off their Bowls 


‘ Toss ’ is used by Fryer and 
Ovington in the sense of ‘a 
cup ’, and their editors derive it 
from Pers. tas, ‘ a cup ’. But if 
the Persian word was so much 
in use in the 17th century as to 
have been easily picked up by 
English travellers it should, 
without a doubt, have been 
adopted in colloquial Urdu or 
Hindi, in which, however, we 
do not find it. The Hindi word 
for ‘ cup ’, in common use, is 
pydld or jam. Taga was used 
by the Portuguese for ‘ a cup ’, 
especially ‘ drinldng cup ’, and^ 
as their festas accompanied by 
drinking had acquired a noto- 
riety in India, it is not impro- 
bable that their name for ‘ cup ’ 
enjoyed considerable currency. 
The O.E.D. regards ‘ toss ’ used 
by Fryer as a variant or mis- 
print for ‘ tass ’ which derived 
from Arabic or Persian and 


of Wine, most of Silver, some 

of Gold, which we call a Toss, and is 
made like a W ooden Dish.’ ’ Fryer, East 
India and Persia, Hak. Soc., Vol. III> 
p. 137.] 

[“ All the Dishes and Plates brought 
to the Table are of pure Silver, mossy 
and Substantial; and such are also 
the Tosses or Cups out of which wc 
drink.” Ovington, A Voyage to Sural, 
O.XJ.P., p. 231.] 
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meaning ‘ a cup or small goblet ’ 
has been used in English from 
the 14th century. But it is 
not only Fryer, but also Oving- 
ton who speak of ‘ toss The 
Portuguese inr/i has the same 
origin as the English ‘ tass 
Talapoi, talapui (‘a Bud- 


[In the supplement to the 
Glosfsfirin. Dalgado says that 
, Sefior Gabriel Fcrrand ha*: in- 
formed him that very recent in- 
vestigations have flisekjsed the 
origin of this word to be the two 
Peguan words, tah, ‘ lord and 
jtoi, ‘our", i.c.. ‘our lonF or 


dhist monk’). Anglo-Ind., 
Indo-Fr. fnhipniv. 

The source of the word is 
the Pali lain jm n-nnin (Sinh. Inln- 
patn), a fan which the Buddhist 
monks carry in accordaiice with 
their liturgy.’ 

* fjhnuhiiinha (^0111 itu' Kill" i\ 

let tor liy fine <if liih talapoy, n rolivioiis 
four >.cor<‘ yont.: of iit-'o." 


inonsignori a title given to 
Catholic prelate-^. This is alsri 

“ Tli'-y rt'CnnI it ll‘■■ n .-im 'if Ji'iliri' -■ 
to "<> iili'iiit v.'itli tlii-ir liiMiK- f-h-i.v*"-’! 

I nnd Itii'ir f'-ot iiiiplirii), iind to c;iity in 
thoir hand n hin’i- pap'^r-fati •li.-ip'' ! 
lik'* n liiii'Ifl'T witli yliirli flioy piofi'i" 
tlioir liori'K from llio >'iii. and -lii'M 
th'dr look ' from fli'- "fo'' of tii'- p' ''pi'' 
vli'ii tlioy pa-.; Ijy lli'tn. ’ (Ji- 

Itnrro'-. III. ii. 


1 
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the view of the O.E.D. See 
also Ind. Antiq., Vol. XXXV, 
p. 267.] 

Talento (high mental abi- 
lity). Konk. talent', vem. 
terms harhamdy, mardi. — ^Tet. 
talerdu. 

Talhamar (ont-water). L.- 
Hindnst. taliyamdr, tdliyavdr. 

Tambaca, tambaque {‘an 
alloy of copper and zinc pre- 
pared in Indo-China ’) . Klonk. 
tdnibah . — ] Sinh. tambdkha | . 
— Tam., Malayal. tambdkhu . — 
Tul. tamhaku, — Anglo-Ind. 
toiriback} 

From the Malay tambaga 
(which is related to the Sans- 
krit tamrka), it was introduced' 
into India by the Portuguese. 

Tambor (tambour, drum). 
Konk. tambor . — ? Mar., 
Hindust., Pvmj. tambur . — ? 
Ass. tambaru, iamburu. — Sinh. 
iamboruva, tambor eva. — Tam., 
Malayal. tambor . — ? Kan. 


1 [“When the King came to the 
First little building on the greene, hee 
alighted From thatt Elephant, and 
passing through the roome. Mounted 
on another thatt there stood ready 
For him, having the Pavillion over his 
head of Tambacca, a mist Mettall of 
gold and Copper much esteemed in 
these parts.” Shindy, Travels, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. in, pt. i, p. 125. 


tambure, — 1 Mai., Sund., Jav. 
tamhur. — 1 Ach. tdnibu. — Bug. 
tdmboro, tamburu.^ 

The source-word of tambor is 
said to be the Arabic-Persian 
tflnbur, which might have been 
directly carried to the langu- 
ages in which the word ends in 
ur. j See Dozy, s.v. atambor. | 
Tanchao (stanchion). L.- 
Hindust. tenchan. 

Tangedor (player on a 
stringed instrument). Mai. 
tanjedor, fanjidur. — Jav. tanji- 
dur, panjidur. — Bug. tanjidoro. 
A musician who plays on a 
European instrument. 

Tanger (to play on a string- 
ed instrument). Mai. tanji 
[subst.), music. Bikin tanji, to 
play music. 

? Tanque (cistern; an arti- 
ficial reservoir of water). Mar. 
tdnki, tankern. — Guj. taiiki, fdn- 
kicm. — Tul. tdnki. — ^Anglo-Ind. 
tank. — 1 Mai. tdngki, ‘ship’s 
tank’ I . • 

.It appears that here is an 
instance of a coincidence of two 

1 “ He used to give orders to ploy on 
an atambor which was of such a huge 
size that four men could not move it. 
Joao de Barros, Dec. IV, vii, 20. 

“With many bag-pipes, trumpets, 
kettle-drums, tambores, fifes.” Diogo 
do Couto, Dec. VI, iv, 1C. 
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terms ctymologicnlly distinct, 
with a meaning almost alike: 
the Portuguese tavquc from the 
Latin sfogninn, and the Guj. 
Idnl'uih (the etymon of the 
other words), which is probably 
from the Sanskrit ia\al:a or 
iadfiga. 

Portugxicsc writers speak of 
ianque when they refer to the 
Indian cisterns or water reser- 
voirs. which in Konkani arc 
called 

1 “ Chaul lies over field!? mid culti- 
vntetl lands, and contains many tan- 
ques of water and many {irovcs of 
trees and is dclightfiillj’ cool.” A. do 
Albuquerque, LcUcr/i, I, p. ISO. 

“ There was a big tanque four fath- 
oms deep.” liolciro da riagcm dc Vasco 
dc Gama, p. Do. 

“Wheresoever they (‘the Banennes 
of Giizerate ’) dwell they have orchards 
and fmit-gardcns and many water 
tangucs wherein they bathe twice a 
day, both men and women.” Duarte 
Barbosa, p. 208 [ed. Dames, Vol. I, 
p. 113]. 

“ In order to collect the rain water, 
they make these tanques (which 
might be more properly called lakes) 
all lined with stone.” Jofio de Barros, 
Dec. IV, vi, 5. 

[“And this king (‘Crisnarao of Bys- 
naga’ (Vijayanagar) also built in his 
time a water tamque, which is situated 

between two high hills and as there 

was no one in his country who could 
construct it, he made a request to the 
Governor of Goa for some Portuguese 


Tanto (adv., so much).? Mai., 
j\Iac., Bug. /d7ifn, certain, de- 
terminate, steady. — Jap. ian- 
to (colloquial), much, in great 
quantity. 

He.])burn observes: “This 
term is derived probably from 
Spanish.” 

Tapetc (carpet). Konk. 
/ape/ ; vern. terms tivdsi, sai- 
rangi. — Tct. tapHi. 

Tara (tare, abatement from 
the gross weight of goods). Tel. 
tdrani u. 

Tarde (afternoon, evening). 
Konk. (drd (1. us.) ; vern. terms 
sdnz, 7iiir. — Mai. larda (Haex). 
— ^Tet., Gal. tdrdi. 

? Tarifa (tarifiE). Malay al. 
tariff. 

It is possible that it may 
have been imported directly 
from Arabic or through Eng- 
lish. {Tarifa is itself derived 
from the Ar. taWif, ‘notifica- 
tion’ (‘f?’/, ‘knowledge’).] 

Tartaruga (tortoise). Mai. 
tateriiga, tetr\igo (Haex). — Mol. 
tariurugo, turtle. 

[Teca {Tectona grandist 
Linn., and also its wood). 

masons, and the Governor sent him 
J'oBo de 11a Ponte, a great builder of 
masonry work.” Ghronica de Bianaga, 
ed. David Lopes, p. 65.] 
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Anglo-Ind. tea k} — I n d.-E r. 
tek. 

The Portuguese became ac- 
quainted with this word as 
thej^ did with so many others 
in the Malabar country : Mala- 
yal. tekka, Tam. tekku. The 
Sansk. name of the tree is 
saka, whence the Mar. and Guj. 


1 [“ The interior of Damao which is 
mountainous and dry and parched has 
many of the roughest thickets of bam- 
bus, and forests of the most plentiful 
and best timber that there is in the 
world, and that is teca.” Diogo do 
Gouto, Dec. VII, vi, 6.] 

[“Likewise all timber for shipping 
and houses of durance, welj wee may 
call ye oak of India, growes up at 
Cullean, Bimurly, and must necessarily 
passe by Tanna, where they take 33 p. 
cent, oustome.” Forrest, Selections 
(Home Series), Vol. I, p. 120.] 

["Teke by the Portugxieze, Sogwan 
by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
thej' have for Building, and on the 
account it resists Worms and Putre- 
faction, the best for that purpose in 
the W orld ; in Height the Lofty Fine 
exceeds it not, nor the Sturdy Oak in 
Bulk and Substance ; the knotty 
Branches which it bears aloft, send 
forth Green Boughs more pliant, in 
Form Quadrangular, fed within by a 
Spongy Marrow or Pith, on which at 
the Joints hang broad, thin, and 
porous Leafs, sending from the main 
Uil> some Filjres, winding and spread- 
ing like a Fan.” Fryer, East India, 
Hnk. Soc.. Vol. II, p. 75.] 


sag, and the Hindust. sagim 
and sagioan. In the ‘ Bombay 
Letters’ as late as 1667 this 
wood is not referred to as ‘ teak ’ 
but as ‘ye oak of India,’ and 
Fryer is the earliest English 
traveller not only to refer to 
‘teke’ but also to show first 
hand acquaintance with the 
tree as can be seen from the 
quotation below.] 

Tempera (used for tempera, 
“ seasoning or condiments used 
in cooking”), Konk. tempr; 
vern. terms sdmhMr, masala, 
jiremmire ih. — Tet. temp/ra ; 
vern. term hMti. — Gal. tempera. 

In the form tempra or tempr 
the word is used in Indo-Porfcu- 
guese dialects. 

Temperado (spiced). Konk. 
and Tam. temprad {subst.), a 
vegetable stew. — Sinh. tevi- 
prdduva, mixture. Temprddti 
karai}avd, to season. 

Tempo (time). Konk. 
timp ; vern. terms kdl, vel, 
vagal, samay. — Mai. tempo, 
duration and atmospheric con- 
dition. Minta tempo, to ask 
for time. — Jav. tempo. Tein- 
pon, period of time fixed m 
contracts. — Sund. tempo. Ba- 
rempo, “ a modified form of 
tempo and used in the sense of . 
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it. is Jill up with llipni ; their 
hour has struck. Tt. is also used 
of a single person, if all his 
little affairs have been ruined. 

raranpo ja.’iali. the ino.st 
miserable, the most destitute.” 
Eigg. — Day. /r/apo. limit, 
period. — Tet.. Gal. tewpu. 

Tenaz (.??//;.<?/.. a pair of longs 
or pincers). ^lalayal. /cnjfl.w. 

Tenda (tent). Konk. kvrl, 
awning. — Sinh. tcndc. couch, 
bed. — Mai. temla, awning. — 
tTnv. icvdS, Undo. — Tci, tenda. 

Tentagao (temptation). 
Konk. tenffixdihv ; vern. terms 
taJiii, ndd, bind. — Tct. teniam. 

Tentar (to tempt), Konk. 
tentdr-kanihl", to tempt, one 
to evil ; to vex. — ]\Ial. tentar 
(Haex). — Tel,, Gal. tenta. 

Tergo (a third of a rosary; 
a string of beads with five 
decades). Konk. ters . — Deng. 
tersu. — Tam., Tet., Gal. tersu.^ 

[In Konkani the term ters 
has also come to denote the 
prayer with Aves and Pater- 
nosters which the string of beads 
was originallj'- intended to help 
to count, and this is perliaps 
also the case in the other langu- 
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ages which have adoj)ted the 
term.] 

Tcrebentina (turpentine). 
Jap. trrnncnthw. — ] Turk, tcr- 
incnti I . 

Gonsalves Viana derives the 
Japanese fcrcinentina from the 
Spanish trementina. But Diogo 
do Coulo .says: 'Era scmcl- 
Jiantc d treincnthia' (‘It was 
similar to turj)entine. ’) (Dec. 
IV, vii. 0) ; and in the Archivo- 
Portiiffucse Oriental there ap- 
pears the following item ( 158.5) ; 
"Trementina at 10 reis an 
ounce’* [Ease. 5. p. 104S). 

I Bluteau also mentions the 
form trementina. | 

[Terranquim (a kind of 
small and swift bark used in 
the Persian Gulf and adjoining 
.seas), 

? Anglo-Ind . tranhey.^ 


* t" He (Xocerot) flotl to Komzara, 
niifl thence in a turranquy, or light 
hark, to hnpht, a seaport in the Tslo of 
Broct, which isle wo Portuguese call 
commonly Quci.vome.” Pedro Teixoira, 
Travels, Hak. Soc., p. 159.] 

[“ And besides these ships there were 
in the harbour (of Ormuz) about two 

hundred galleons There were 

also many terradas (like the barques 
of Alcoucheto) full of small guns and 
men wearing sword*proof dresses and 
armed from head to foot, most of them 
being archers.” A. do Albuquerque, 


t “All say the ter 90 of the rozary 
aloud.” Cardim, p. 93. 
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Crooke’s hypothesis that 
‘ trankey ’ may be coimeoted 
with the Port, trincador is in- 
admissible; it is no doubt the 
same word as the Port, tenatir- 
quim. But what is the deri- 
vation of ierranquim ? Dalga- 
do’s view is that ierranquim is 
either an augmentative or 
diminutive of terrada (Ar. tar- 
rad), the name of a short boat 
and also of small boats for ser- 
vice in war used in the same 
parts, which is frequently re- 
ferred to by Portuguese chro- 
niclers. It is not impossible 
that the Portuguese spoke of 
the small terrada as terradim, 

Gomvientaries, Hak. Soo., Vol. I, 
p. 105.] 

[“Even the water comes (to Ormuz) 
from outside, from the main and from 
the neighbouring isles for their drink- 
ing in certain small boats which they 
call teradas, as I have said before.” 
Duarte Barbosa, ed. Dames, Vol. I, 
p. 97.] 

["As soon as the Contract was 
•made, the Arabs went couragiously to 

AVork, and gave • the English 

their Choice, and then got Trankies, 
(or Barks without Decks) and shipt 
what belonged to the English for 
hal.” Hamilton, East Indies (1827), 
Vol. 1, p. 57.] 

[(The King of that Province) “had 
provided a suiTicient Kiimber of small 
Vcs.'iels, called Trankies, for their 
Transports.” Wem, p. 59.] 


just as they formed the dimi- 
nutive varandim from varanda, 
and that terradim became 
subsequently transformed into 
terraquim perhaps through the 
influence of terrdqueo (‘terra- 
queous’). 8ee Glossario. Both 
terrada and ierranquim are men- 
tioned in Vieyra’s Dictionary. 
The derivation of ‘ trankey ’ 
given in the O.E.D. makes all 
the above hypotheses value- 
less and shows how necessary 
it is to seek for the explanation 
of a word in the language of 
the people by whom, and of 
the region where, it is used. 
The O.E.D. says ‘trankey or 
tranky ’ is adopted from Pers. 
trankeh, name in Persian Gulf 
for a pearl diver’s net, or per- 
haps its adjectival derivation 
tranki, applied elhpticallj'’ to a 
pearling boat, and gives as its 
meaning ‘ a small undecked 
vessel, used in the pearl fishery 
in the Persian Gulf’. 

There is no reason to suppose 
that ‘ trankey ’ owes anything 
to ierranquim. which is the 
Portuguese transcription of the 
Persian word. Eor the inser- 
tion of e after t, and for the 
nalised termination, cf. wor- 
dexim.) 
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Tcrrina (turocn). Koiik. 
t^rriiK — Tcl.. (^nl. Inriiut. 

Tcsouraria (tn'asurv). (Juj. 
ti'jori: also w^<h] in (he 
of ‘a .'•aft' -“Mnlaynl. /iV'or»‘ ; 
pi'rhnp-' from tin* ‘ trca- 

pury.’ 

Tcsoureiro (a trcapun-r). 
Konk. /j'/jcr.- (In), tijorar.- - 
Tam. iijort n. 

Testamcnto (will. (<•'.(.1* 
mcnt). Konk. vorn. 

term ;Hnrojj;i'i/r.— Mnl. //>///- 
inn> (Caplro)..— Tot.. (lal. /<.«//;- 
in{vtu. 

Tia (mint). Konk. li, fit{ (1. 
us.). — Heim. />/i. — 'IVt. (ta, 
Tima (ink). K<»nk. fiiii; \ 
vern. torins arc Aoi, innAt\ jyit- 
ranjnu. — .'^inli. tinOi (also us. of 
‘coknir. <lyc«*); Vijrn, terms 
thli. Tinln qaiinvfi. to j 
dye, to colour. TivUt-ht ppixja , i 
txvtn-Urilvvn , an ink-pf)t . — Tam. j 
tinlci. — Mai., .Tav. linia, Kuro- 
pean ink; colour. Mami is 
Chine.se ink. — Tcl., Gal. tivta. 

[Sir Thomas Roe speaks of 
Tinia Hoxa (Hak. Soc., p. 22), 
■which Fo.sler .says is probably 
orchilla weed, a lichen which 
grows on rocks and trees near 
the sea-coast, and yields a pur- 
ple dye. Tinta lioxa is Portu- 
guese for ‘ purple dye and 


I was pcrhaj'js the Ihon cun’ont 
! trade name for this wccd.l 

I •* 

\ Tiiito (red wine). Konk. iint, 
! ttviorho fiftyo. — Jap. chiu(a, 

Tio (uncle). Konk. /in. the 
! paternal uncle (us. only among 
the Christians); vern. term 
! liiipln. — Reng. b'?! (us. among 
• the t'hristians llashnabnd, 
Pneea district. — Mai. tin (Schu- 
j eliardt).-— Tel . tio. 

Tira (a slrij>). Konk. tir: 
< vern. t<‘rms phnli, rhitulhi. Air, 

I jyftti. Inin. — Sink, tirniiri, tircra. 
; — Mai. tm/.s, thread, string. — 
Tot.. Gal, also ‘ribbon, 

baud'. As in npns, vx'an, in 
this word loo. the plural form 
tira.'! is preferred.’ 

Tiro (a shot ; range). Konk. 
tir, aim, mark ; vern. terms 
phir, (‘sliot’); tip, mold, 
(‘ aim ’). — Sindh, tirn, bullet. — 
Tet., Gal. tirn. 

Toallia (towel). Konk. 
tnvalo ; vern. terms liutpvsnei'n 
(‘hand-towel’), niczacJieih chn- 
(lar (‘table-towel’). — Guj. iii- 
vdl. — Hindi, Hindust. tanliyd 
(also ‘ a serviette ’) ; vern. terms 
ruindl, wngocdiclid. — Beng. loxj- 
dh. — Sinh. Uivdya, tuvdjaya, 

1 In tho sonso of ‘ curtain which 

it has in 'J'amil and Malnyalam, tira is 
from Sanskrit. 
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tuvdje’, vern. term pisnakada. 
— Tam, tualei. — ^]\'Ialayal. tu- 
vdla. — Tel. tuvdld, tiivdldgut^. 
— ^Tul. tuvdlu. — Anglo-Ind. toic- 
leea. — ^Khas. tmiUa . — ? Siam. 
tok. — ^Jlal. tudla, tuvdia. — ^Tet., 
Gal. titalha. 

The hiatus in oa "was destroy- 
ed by the intercaUation of v 
(= 2 o), and 111 became depala- 
tahzed, because there is no such 
sound in the oriental langu- 
ages. 

Tocha (torch). Konk. iodi. 
— Tam. tocha. 

Tomar (to take). Mai. 
toma; Toma dnin, toma ha'i'vs, 
to sail near the wind, to take 
the current. 

Tomate (tomato). Konk. 
tomdt ; tamai (from the English 
‘tomato’); vern. term belvdii- 
gem. — Tet. tomdti] vern. term 
fdi-mdtak. 

Tombo (record; archive). 
Sinli. tomhiiva. 

Topa (top ; teetotum): 
]\Ial. topa', used in a game of 
' bops’. 

Topaz (a dark-skinned 
Christian half-breed of Portu- 
guese descent). Anglo-Ind. 
topaz, topass (obs.).— Indo-Fr. 
topas. 

This term was employed in 


the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as synonymous with 
mestizo to denote those who 
claimed to be Portuguese de- 
scendants, spoke Portuguese, 
affected the Portuguese style 
of dress, professed the Catholic 
faith and served ordinarily as 
soldiers in the army. 

The origin of the word has 
been the subject of much discus- 
sion. At least three different 
derivations of the word, more 
or less plausible, are given; (1) 
The Turk.-Pers.-Hindust. top- 
chi, ‘ a gunner ’, by profession,^ 
(2) Hindust. topi (Tam. toppi), 
'a hat’ topivdid, ‘one who 
wears a hat’), used as a distin- 
guishing mark, at times honour- 


1 “Seven hundred Portuguese, be- 
sides some topazes ■who •were also mus- 
keteers.’ ’ Antonio Booarro, Deo. XIII, 
p. 244. 

“Gaspar Figueira was with eight 
companies, and in these there were two 
hundred and forty Portuguese, and 
there was one company of topazes in 
which there were thirty seven.” Jofio 
Bibeiro, Fatal idade hist., Bk. II, ch. 

XX. 

“ In the early history of the Company 
these people -were extensively enlisted 
as soldiers ; [hence the term came to be 
applied to the Company’s native sol- 
dierj' generally in the Peninsula: it is 
now obsolete ” (p. 525)]. H. B[. Wilson. 
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able, at others opprobrious,^ 
(3) Tam. tupj^si (whieh is 
not mentioned in modern dic- 
tionaries) for dubdshi=l^GO- 
Arj’an diiblinSi or dobdii = 
Sanskrit dvibhd&ya, ‘ bilingu- 
al, interpreter ’ ; because they 
spoke two languages. 

In spite of Yule’s censorious 
remark (“his usual fertilit}^ of 
error”), I find, as also does 
Dr. Schuchardt. that Fra Pao- 
lino de S. Bartolomeo had good 
reason in regarding topaz as a 
corruption of dobhdiya.^ 

In the Tamil spoken b}' the 
people, dubliMi or dobdH ought 
normally to be changed into 


1 “Metis (see m<islizo) or Topas, 
people wearing hats are so called.” A. 
Marre. [Wilson also thinks that this is 
probably the derivation of topaz — from 
Hindi topi, a hat.] 

- “He proposed also that it was 
necessary for the Church of Calicut to 
have a Topaz, or an interpreter from 
the Christians of the land, who should 
not only be competent to carry out this 
work but also bo one to command res- 
pect, and able to carry on negotia- 
tions with the Samorim and his minis- 
ters regarding affairs of the Church 
and the Christians (1698).” O Ohroni. 
de Tiasuary, II, p. 83. 

“Tuppasi, that is, an interpreter, 
whieh name is also usually given to 
the Indian Portuguese.” Her. IV. 19 
Anm. O, apud Schuohardt. 


tuppasi ; because, as it possesses 
only soft intervocalic sounds, it 
changes the initial sounds of 
foreign words into its own res- 
pective hard ones, and very 
often converts the soft medials 
into twin hard ones, either by 
assimilation or by emphasis. 
Cf. fd/7«< = Sansk. dhdtu, tivu = 
Sansk. dvipa ‘, f«fc7:am=Sansk. 
duJikliam, tuUu = Neo-Aiyan 
dudu. Malayalam, which pass- 
es for a dialect of Tamil, has 
in fact tuppasi or tupdyi in the 
sense of ‘interpreter’.' And 
Sinhalese, which occupies a 
place midway between the 
Aryan and Dravidian langu- 
ages, has tuppahiyd, in the 
same sense; it is certainly a 
corruption {tadbhdva) of the 
Aryan duhhdsya or an adoption 
of the Dravidian tuppdsi, with 
h for the intervocalic s, a 
common phenomenon, and with 
the separable suffix-yd. 

The designation of topaz for 
the ‘ mestizo ’ was more current 
in the south of India, ^ and it 


J Gundert mentions documents of 
the 18th century in which tupdyi is 
employed in the sense of ‘ an East 
Indian, or half-caste’. 

z “ A native Christian spnmg from a 
Portuguese father and Indian mother 
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is, therefore, to be presumed 
that it had its origin in one of 
the Dravidian languages. 
Now, if tuppasi corresponds to 
diibkaH and primarily signified 
an ‘ interpreter it is clear that 
it would he applied in this 
acceptation 'to the indigenous 
Christians who might he acqu- 
ainted with Portuguese,^ just 
as well as to the descendants 
of the Portuguese who would 
speak besides Portuguese one 
or more of the Indian verna- 
culars, and as such would be 
frequently employed as inter- 
preters between the Europeans 
and the Indians.® And in this 
sense the term is used by Por- 
tuguese and other writers. 
“ Those who have wants mani- 

in the south of India. In the early 
history of the Company these people 
were extensively enlisted as soldiers.’’ 
H. H. Wilson. 

1 “ There were at that time no more 
than five Portuguese, seven Indians, 
the children of Portugviese, who were 
bom there, and six Topazes, by this 
name are called those Christians who 
have no Portuguese blood in them.” 
Conquisla do Reyno de Pegu, ch. ^*ii. 

~ “ A. letter patent of His Highness, 
dated the ■25th January, 1371, in which 
it is ordained that the posts of Linguas 
(interpreters) be given to the new 
(Christian) converts.” Archivo Port. 
Or., .Suppl. 2nd, p. 79. 


fest and set them forth veiy 
well without topaz, or inter- 
preter”. Lucena. “Appre- 
ciating greatly the occasion of 
finding himself without 
topaz”. Id., Bk. ii, ch. 16. 

Afterwards, when the word 
came to be used of one parti- 
cular race, and there were in- 
terpreters from the other 
classes, some of the Dravidian 
languages, in order to avoid 
confusion, imported the term 
dubdii, as tatsama, in order to 
designate an interpreter in 
general, as well as a factor 
or agent.’^ (See Hobson-Jobson 
and Schuchardt, Beitrdge, etc.). 

[With the object of settling 
the vexed question of the deri- 
vation of the word ‘Topaz or 
Topass ’, Sir R. C. Temple col- 
lected in chronological order as 
many references to, and defini- 
tions of, the term as appear in 
Hobson-Jobson, the O.E.D., the 
Geylon Antiquary, and his own 
notes from original records and 


1 In Laskari-Hindustani, ‘topas’ is 
the name of a sweeper. “ It is doubt- 
ful to what language this word properly 
belongs. It does not mean a sweepsr 
in Hindustani, but the Laskar ‘ topas’ 
generally acts as such as his special 
duty in the ship.” Small. 
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old travellers, and they are to 
be found in the Ind. Antiq., 
Vol. L, pp. 106-113. I shall 
supplement these by a few 
citations from Manrique and 
ilanucci, both of whom use the 
term of Indian converts to 
Christianity.* 

^ “ Moreover, 1 would bo rcsponsiblo 
also for their (Christians) maintenance 
and that of their wives and cliiUlren 
for a month . . . During this period they 
would have sufficient time to arrange 
a method of livelihood, as other top- 
azes do (this name of topaz is applied 
by the Portuguese of those parts to 
Indians and half-cnatos ^rho arc Christ- 
ians).” Manriquo, Travels, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. I, p. 279,] 

[“ Father Fray Juan do In Cruz, a 
truly Apostolic man, of whom the evil 
Spirits declared through the mouths of 
inspired persons, that they could not 
stand before him, was retreating with 
two Christian Topazes. Hesawhewas 

being pursued so he told his two 

companions to fly, and knelt down, 
raising his hands to heaven. As he 
was in this position one of those bar- 
barians came up to him with a large 
sharp sword and gave him so severe a 
blow on the shoulders as to cut him 
half through. They paid no heed to 
the two Topazes or, as they call them 
Galas Franguia, who were fleeing,” 
Idem, VoL II, p, 337.] 

[“ For, as they call themselves Jesuits 
in India and Apostolic in tho other 
place, people expect to find in them a 
charity which is veritably Apostolic and 
Christian. In this these poor men are 


Sir R. C. Temple’s view of 
the derivation of the word is 
identically the same as Dal- 
gado’s. He says that there can 
be little doubt “ that the word 
is an early Portuguese corrup- 
tion, through a form topdsJd in 
Malayalam (the first Indian 
language the Portuguese learnt) 
of the Indian duhlidslii (Skt. 
dvibhdsH) one with two langu- 
ages, J.C., a half-breed servant 
of Europeans ; thence a soldier, 
especially a gunner, and among 
sailors, a ship’s servant, a lava- 
tory or bathroom attendant, 
and incidentally, on occasion, 
an interpreter. In the form 
topaz, topass, the term became 
differentiated from dubhdshi (in 
the mouths of Europeans, du- 
hash), a superior native inter- 
preter, and meant always a 
low-class half-breed. It has 
no relation to t6p, a gun, or to 
tdpi, a hat.”] 

Tope (the top of a mast). 
L.-Hindust. topi. 

deceived, for they are waited on in the 
hospital most carelessly by Canarese or 
Topasses, who frequently demand 
pa 3 unent for even the water they 

require As a relief to himself 

the Father Administrator entertains at 
this hospital a Topass chaplain, who 
looks after the patients, so they say.” 
Manucci, ed. Irvine, Vol. Ill, p. 283.] 
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The word to'pi, topi or toppi, 
which is found in the Gaurian 
and Dravidian languages, with 
the meaning of ‘ cap or hat is 
traced by some philologists to 
the Portuguese tope or tdpo 
(‘ the top, the uppermost end ’). 
But the Roteiro da Yiagem de 
Vasco de Gama (‘ The Log Book 
of Vasco de Gama’) mentions 
Uipy as corresponding to the 
Port, barrete, ‘ cap ’, in the list 
of Malabar words. Indian dic- 
tionary writers connect topi 
with topa or top, ‘ big hat, hel- 
met and (in Konkani) mitre ’. 

\yvilson (Glossary, p. 5 25) has: 
“ Toppi-kuda, Malayal. A hat- 
umbrella, a hat with a project- 
ing brim on the crown, worn 
by fishermen and other castes 
in Malabar; the term seems 
to be of old, and to precede 
the Portuguese.”] 

Toranja (Citrus decumana, 
the shaddock or ‘ the pomelo ’). 
Konk. toroiiz (neut., the fruit), 
tordnz (fern., the plant). — ^INIar. 
turanj, toranjan. — Guj. . Hin- 
dust. turanj. — Sindh, turunju. 
— ^Tel. turanj, turdnju. — j Turk. 
turunj. j — 

The plant is a native of Java, 
probably introduced by the 
Portuguese into India, The 


name is the Arabic turunj, 
Persian turanj, which appears 
to be the immediate source of 
the word in many of the langu- 
ages. 

[The pomelo has no Sanskrit 
name. It was known to the 
early Dutch traders as ‘Pompel- 
moes’ (= pumpkin citron), 
hence some of the modern 
names. It reached India and 
Ceylon in the 17th century. 

The pomelo is presumed to 
have been introduced into India 
and Ceylon from Java, hence 
the name batdvi nebu, and it 
was carried to the West Indies 
by a Capt. Shaddock after 
whom it is known there. The 
best quality of the pomelo is the 
thin-skinned Bombay variety, 
hence the South Indian name 
for it of borribalinas. See Watt, 
The Comm. Prod, of Ind.] 

Toro (‘ trunk or body of a 
man’). Mai., Jav., toro, a 
kind of jacket. According to 
Dr. Heyligers it is an abbre- 
viation of bdju-toro (Mai.) and 
rasukan-toro. 

T6rre (tower). Konk, tSrr ; 
vern. terms gopur, burinz . — 
Tet., Gal. torri. 

Torto (‘squint eyed’). Mai. 
torto (Haex). 
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Touca (a woman’s coif). 
Mai. focro. ‘girdle’ (Hacx). 

It. appears that, the meaning 
given bv Haex is not correct 
bccansc in the Portu- 

guese dialect of Malay signifies 
‘veil, mantilla, shawl’. 

Traigao (treason). Konk. 
trayhdmv. vern. term fjhdt 
dbyhdf. — Tet. traisn. 

Traidor (traitor). Konk. 
irayidor (1. ns.); vern. terms 
yhdlki, galfhajid. — Mai. ialalor. 

Tranca (bar, piece of wood 
to bar a door with). Sinh. 
(mnl'aya ; vern. term vyula. 

Tranqueira (palisade), 
^lal. fimd'cyra, iravkera, tcran- 
Hra, Idanhira} 

Trapa (a trap or device to 
take wild beasts). L.-Hind. 
trajid, a raft. 

Traquete (tlie mizzcn-.sail). 
L.-Hindust. trikat, iiricat, trin- 
liat. — ^lal. trinhel, tria,ket.~ 


1 “ And of these villages the prin- 
cipal one is Upi, which by another name 
is called Tranqueira.” Godinho do 
Crddia, Declarafam de Malacca, fol. 5. 

2 [“And as it happened that, in the 
act of boarding the junk, our own 
men were closely pressed, the Javanese 
wounded several of the men with 
arrows, and hampered the gear of the 
traquete, and the bowsprit”. Afonso 


Tratamento (treatment.) 
Konk. Irdiamenl; vern. term 
chdfauiii, kelaum, wpaclidr . — 
Tet., Gal. Iratamentu. 

Tratar (to treat). Konk. 
trdtdr-1:aruhk\ vern. terms 
chain unli\ kelauiik. — Tet., Gal. 
(rain. 

Tratos (‘tortures’). Mai. 
iaraio (Hncx), ] iardtv. Tempat 
taraUi. ‘ the torture-room ’ ( . 

Trave (a beam). Tam. 
irdvi. 

Tres (three). Malaj^al. tress, 
fraction of ‘ reis ’ (Gundert). 

? Tresdobrado (threefold). 
Konk. librdd. The term is 
especially used of very strong 
distilled liquor. — Tul. tibralu, 
liquor from the coco-nut palm 
thrice distilled. 

I am of the opinion that 
tibrdd does not come directly 
from the Portuguese word tres- 
dobrado, but is formed on the 
analogy of dobrdd (q.v.). As 
the first syllable of this word 
sounds like du which, is the 
compositive form of don, ‘ two ’ 


do Albuquerque, Commentaries, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. Ill, p. 63.] 

[“The next day we sail’d gently 
along, onely with the sail call’d the 
Trinket.” Delia Valle, Travels, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. I, p. 143.] 
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(cf. dzipat, ‘double’, dutondi, 
‘double beaded’), it was re- 
placed by ti, from tin, ‘ three ’ 
(cf. tipet, ‘triple’, tipdyi, ‘tri- 
pod’), in order to indicate its 
three-fold character. Tulu 
must have received the word 
directly from Konkani, as it 
did so many others. 

Trigo (wheat). Sinh. tirin- 
gu\ vern. term goduma. — Mai. 
trigu, terigu ; vern. term gim- 
dmn. — Sund. tarigo ; vern. term 
gimdrum . — Jav. trigu. — Tet., 
Gal. trigu. 

In Southern India and in 
Malasia no wheat is produced. 
The Portuguese spread the 
knowledge of the cereal and its 
use. See pdo. Goduma and gun- 
dum are related to the Sanskrit 
godhuma. 

Triste (sad). Konk. trlst', 
vern. terms cJiinteit, hhantihha- 
rit, udds. — Gal. iristi. 

Trocar (to exchange). 
Konk. troJcdr-karunh (1. us.) ; 
vern. terms badhink ; vdtdvimk. 
— ^Mal., Sund., Jav. tukar. — 
Ach. tukar, tuka. — Tet. tukar, 
trnka (also us. as a subst.); 
vern. term sihtku. 

Trombeta (a trumpet). 
Konk. iurmei ; vern. terms kdl, 
inriuri . — lyial. | iSrompet | . — 


Mac., Bug. turumbeta, turum- 
peta. — ^Tet. trombeta.'^ 

Tronco (‘ a prison or gaol ’). 
Mar. turung, turang. — Guj. tur- 
ang. — Guj . turang. Turang 
adhikari, gaoler. — Sindh, tu- 
rungu. — ? Tam. Umikkam, a 
fortress on a mountain (perhaps 
from the Sansk. d%irgam). — 
Malayal. tunmgu; vem. term 
tadavu. — ^Tul. turungu, torangu, 
tw'anga ; ver. term bandikhdne. 
— Anglo-Ind. trunk (obs.). — 
Siam, tdrahng. — Ann. tu rac. — 
Mai. tronko, tarunku. 

“ The municipal gaol, where 
those charged with the smaller 
dehnquencies were locked up, 
was called tronco ; the others 
were sent to prison. In Lisbon 
the tronco existed till the time 
of King Sebastian in whose 
reign two prisons were estab- 
lished.” Almanach do Occidentc, 
1903. 

In the East the term troum 
was used in a generic accepta- 
tion. “ The tronco which was 
the house of the chief magis- 
trate, where the captives of 
Bintao were imprisoned, on 
account of the bribe they offer- 

> “A great number of trombetas, 
bagpipes and kettledrums.’’ Diogo 
do Couto, Deo. VII, i, 11. 
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ed, was kept- open for thcni 
on that day/' Castanlicda.’ 

Tropa (troop of soldiers). 
Konk. iwp. It- is goinii out. of 
currency; but it is ]>rescrved 
in such expressions as Irnparho 
gliodo, ‘ cavalry horse ’.to desig- 
nate a person -well fed and 
indolent.- — ? ^falaj’al. truppn, 
from the Engl, ‘trooper’, 
according to Gundert. — Tct., 
Gal. iropa. 

^ “.-Vs soon as wo arrived at Can- 
ton, they brought us before the pocha- 
cy and he ordered ua to bo taken to 
certain houses used ns troncos.” 
ChristovSo Vieira, in Donald Fergu- 
son, Lellers from Porlugucfie Oaplives in 
Canton, p. 50. [Jnd. Anlig.. Vol. XXX, 
p. 408, and the translation in Vol. 
^^XXI, p. 12.] 

“Simao Caeiro, and Lan 9 arote de 
Seixas who were coming with him were 
taken to the tronco of Goa, and put in 
irons." Diogo do Couto, Dec. IV, ii, 6. 

["This prison is the only one in all 
the town of Cochin, and is called the 
Tronco.” Pyrard, Voyage, Hak. Soo., 
Vol. I, p. 429.] 

["There are four general prisons at 
Goa, besides other private ones: the 
first is that of the Holy Inquisition ; 
the second is that of the archbishop, 
close to his residence ; the third, the 
Tronquo, at the viceroy’s palace, the 
chief and largest of all.” Idem, Vol. 
n, p. 18.] 

^ There is also a chapel in Goa 
which is called ‘tropcicheih kapel (‘the 
chapel for the troops ’). 

23 


Trunfo (Inimp in cards). 
Konk. (rfimph. — Hlac. farumpu. 

Tube (tube). Konk. tub ; 
vern. lonn noli. — ? Kan. lubu, 
.‘>luice, bore, liole. 

Reeve regards the Kanarese 
word as a vernacular one. 

? Tudo (all). Jav. tiUung, 
having reached the end ; 
brought to the close. Nutung 
to bring to a close, to achieve 
the end. — | Chin, iud [ . 

Dr. Ho3digers connects hiking 
with the Portuguese todo, and 
observes that the final g is pro- 
nounced very faintly. 

? Tufao (hurricane). Konk. 
tiiphdn, storm, tempest ; 
ravage, damage; disturbance, 
disorder; rage; groundless ac- 
cusation. Tuphdni, tuphdnlcdr, 
one given to brawls ; calum- 
niator. — ^Mar. tuphdn (has 
the same meanings as in 
Konkani). Tuphdnhhor, calum- 
niator. — Guj. toplian, tempest; 
tumult ; wickedness. Tophani, 
tempestuous ; mischievous. — 
Hindust. tufdn, inundation ; 
deluge ; whirlwind ; a disorder- 
ly person. Tufdni, a bois- 
terous, quarrelsome fellow. — 
L.-Hindust. tufdn, storm. — Or., 
Beng. tuphdn, tempest; brawl. 
Tuphdni, boisterous ; quarrel- 
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some. — Sindh. fupJianu, hurri- 
cane; extravagance; calumny. 
TicpJiani, boisterous ; quarrel- 
some; calumniator. — Punj. 

tiijdn, storm; strife; calumny. 
Tufani, a disorderly fellow. — 
Kash. tuphdn, tempest. — Tel* 
tuplidnu. — Kan., Tul. tuphami, 
hurricane ; groundless accu- 
sation ; calamity. — ^Anglo-Ind. 
typhoon. — Khas. tupan. — 3Ial. 
tufdn. — Jap. taiju. — ^Pers. tu- 
fdn, tufdn, strong winds ; inun- 
dation. — Ar. tufdn, inunda- 
tion; overpowering rain ; cata- 
clysm. 

Portuguese dictionary-writ- 
el’s, with the exception of Fr. 
Joao de Sousa, point out as 
the original of the Portuguese 
word the Greek typhon, which 
normally ought to give typhdo 
or tifdo. But was the term 
current in Portugal ? Fernao 
Pinto says : “We went through 
such a terrible south wind which 
the Chinese call tufao ”. And 
in another place : “ The storm 
which the Chinese called 
tufao ”. 

The same source is indicated 
by Diogo do Couto,^ and 

1 “They hod very rough weather, 
which the inhabitants (of the port of 
Chincheu) call Tufao, which is a distur- 


corroborated bj^ John BaiTow 
and Giles, who derive the 
word from the Chinese sylla- 
bles ta-fung, ‘ great wind ’, and 
bjr Dr. Hirth, who derives it 
from the local Formosan term 
fai and fiing. 

Webster (s.t;. typhoon) sa 3 'S 
that the whirlwind which raises 
clouds of dust was called ty- 
phoon “ because it was regarded 
as the work of Typhon or Ty- 
phos, the giant who was struck 
with a thunderbolt by Jupiter 
and buried under Mount Etna 
But the meaning he gives to 
the word is: “ a violent tornado 
or hurricane occurring in 
Chinese seas ”. 

Yule and Burnell admit that 
the word was first employed in 
the China Sea and not in the 
Indian Ocean, and observe that 
the Portuguese tufao distinctly 


banco so great and fierce and causes 

so many storms and earthquakes ; 

V, viii, 12. “The fly of the compass 
was moving as fast as do the tufoes of 
China." Id., VIII, i, II. 

[“ It was accompanied by such a 
furious storm of rain, with lightning 
and hail, that those who were familiar 
with these coasts declared it to be a 
tufon, a form of storm much dreaded 
in those parts." Manrique, Travels, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. II, p. 53.] 
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represents fjijdn aiul not tdi- 
jimg, and pvcsuino that Vasco 
de Gama and his followers ent 
the word ivjao, as well as the 
word maji<;ao (‘ monsoon *). from 
Arab pilots. 

Indian diet ionarv-writ eiv 
regard Arabic as the .‘source of 
the word. »Shakcspenr rlerives 
ffifdn from the verb tvf. ‘to 
turn’, “or, rather, from the 
Chaldaic or Syriac IdfiK from 
Chaldaic iaf and /o/, to fall, to 
run, to overflow ” ; and .says 
it is analogous to the Greek 
iyjAon. The author.s of // 0 &.S 071 - 
Jobson identify fvfdn, which 
occuns several times in the 
Koran, with typlion or iyplion 
und presume that it may have 
come to the Arabs either as 
the result of maritime inter- 
course or through the tran.sla- 
tions of Aristotle. 

Robertson Smith distin- 
guishes between two words : 
the one iypMn, ‘ whirlwind, 
Water-spout’, connected with 
iyphos, which he says is pure 
Greek ; and the other tufdn, 

‘ the deluge which he declares 
to be borrowed from the Ara- 
maic. “ Tufdn, for Noah’s flood 
is both Jewish, Aramaic and 
Syriac, and this form is not 


borrowed from the Greek, but 
is <lcrivcd from a- true Semitic 
root h'tf. ‘ overflow ‘ He 
ob.servcs that in the sense of 
'whirlwind’ the word is not 
met- with in classicjil Arabic, 
but he conjpclni'os that this 
meaning was derived subse- 
quently from the Arabic root 
/»/, Mo go round’, or, rather, 
introduced from .some form of 
iyphon, lypho, or tifone. See 
JJobson-J ohson . 

In view of this controversy, 
it is not certain whether the 
Portuguese derived the ivord 
from Arabic or from Chinese, 
or if they at all introduced it 
into India. In the Portuguese 
spoken in India the word 
Samatra {q.v.) is used, by pre- 
ference, to denote ‘ a tempest, 
or storm 

[Sir R. C. Temple appears to 
be inclined to accept the Ar. 
tufdn, Port, tufao as the ori- 
ginal of typhoon, but he pro- 
ceeds to say that “some Chinese 
scholars, however, ascribe a 
Chinese origin to the term 
through Cantonese tdi-fung, a 
gale, lit., tdi, great, and fung, 
wind. It is possible that the 
form and sound ‘ tj'phoon ’ 
for tufdn arose out of tdi-fung 
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Mundy, Travels, Hak. Soc., 
Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 164, n^. 

The O.E.D. distinguishes be- 
tween two different Oriental 
words : ( 1 ) the a forms, hke Port. 
tufao, are referred to Ar. taja 
which itself is probably an adap- 
tation of Gk. TypJion,{2)tiiffoon, 
tyfoon represent the Chinese tai- 
j^ing. The spelling of the second 
has apparently been influenced 
by that of the earlier known 
Indian word, while that now 
current is due to association 
with Tj^hon. 

Below is a description of a 
storm given by Pyrard Avhich 
is clearty influenced b})- the 
Greek conception of Typhon.®] 


1 [“ Their houses (of the people of 
Macao) double tyled, and thatt plais- 
tred over againe, for prevention of 
Hurracanes or violentt wyndes thatt 
happen some Yeares, called by the 
Chinois Tuffaones.” 

* [“ On the 24th August we passed 

the equinoctial line Yothing is 

so inconstant as the weather, but there 
it is inconstancy itself ; in a moment 
it becomes calm as by a miracle; in 
half nn hour there is on all sides thun- 
der and lightning, the most terrible 
that can be imagined ; this is chiefly 
when the sun is near the equinox. 
Suddenly the calm returns, then the 
storm begins again, and so on. .-Ml at 
once the wind rises with such impetu- 
osity that it is all you con do to lower 


Tumba (a bier for the poor). 
Konk. tumh. — ^Beng. tximhd . — 
Tet., Gal. tumha. — ? Jap. 
fumbo, a grave ; veru. term 
haka. 

The change of t into / in the 
Japanese word cannot be ex- 
plained. Cf. tinta, mdrtir. 

Tumor (bump, swelling). 
Konk., Mar. lumbar. 

Tutanaga (a Chinese aUoy 
of copper, zinc and nickel ; also 
zinc). Anglo-Ind. tootnague. 
— [Indo-Pr. toiite7iague}. 

It appears that the imme- 
diate source of the Portuguese 
word is the Tam. kittanagain, 

‘ zinc ’, from the Persian futia- 
nak, ‘ oxide of zinc 


all sail in time, and you would suppose 
that the masts and yards would give 
way and the ship be lost. Often you 
see coming from afar great whirlwinds, 
which the sailors call dragons ; if they 
pass over ships they break them up 
and send them to the bottom. When 
they are seen coining the sailors take 
naked swords and strike them one 
against the other, in the form of a 
cross, on the bows of the ship, or in 
the direction where they see the storm 
coming, and they consider that that 
prevents it coming upon the ship and 
turns it aside.” Voyage, Hak. Soc.» 
Vol. I, p. 11.] 

1 [“Here cometh to nn end the 
great and wealthy Kingdom of Guzo- 
rate and Cambaya, in which are many 
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[Da Cimha (Jiulo-Porhigiiesc 
JiliBAS. Vol. 
Xr\', p. 400) referring to 
‘tutenag* says: “Tins alloy, 
^vhich lias from time imme- 
morial been used by the Cbinese 
in the manufacture of the goug, 
is whitisli in apjicarancc. sono- 
rous \Yhcn slruek. loucb, strong, 
malleable, easily east, ham- 
mered, and ])olishod. and does 
not readily tarnish .... When 
analysed, it yields of eopjicr 
40-4, zinc 25-4. nickel 31 -G, 
and iron 2‘G. Its name is be- 
lieved to have been given to it 
first by the Portuguese in India, 
ivho mu.st have got it. from the 
^lalayalam language, in which 
htUu is the name of a tutenag 
coin equal to 20 cash, or -I- 
pice ; if it is not derived from 
the English tutty, iuda in low 
Latin, tuzia in Italian, and 
tutJne in French for a sub- 
limate of zinc or calamine col- 
lected in the furnace.”] 


many cotton muslins.... 

also other coloured cloths of divers 

kinds, silk muslins gingelly oil, 

southernwood, spikenard, tutenag 
borax, opium.” Duarte Barbosa, cd. 

Dames, Vol. T,p. 154.] 



? Umbreira (door-sill). 
Konk. umhor, umhro, umbri 
(dim.), threshold, door-step ; 
folding or two-lcaved door; 
vern. term dcirvantd, devdi . — 
^lar. umbra, umrd, imbarld, 
umnrld, threshold, door-step ; 
hearth, familj^ ; vern. terms 
ddrrald, devdi, deJiali. Umbar- 
p(i((i, vmbarsdrd, contribution 
of the house. — Guj. umbro, 
idjJiaro, threshold. 

The origin of the Indian 
words is not known. Its 
meaning differs somewhat from 
that of the Portuguese word. 
The resemblance may be per- 
haps accidental, as in the case 
of chapa, tanqiie, varanda. 

Uniforme (a uniform). 
Konk. tiniphorm. — Tet. uni- 
formi. 

Urinol (urinal). Konk. 
nrndl, urnel ; vern. term dori - — 
Tet. urinol ; vern. term kuzi. 



Vacina (cow-pox ; vaccina- 
tion). Konlc. vdsin. — ^Tet., Gal. 
vasina, also ‘ to vaccinate . 

PVagem (pod, husk). Sinh. 
honcM. 
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Valado (a mound or embank- 
ment). Anglo-Ind. ivalade (1. 
us.), vellard (used in Bombay).^ 
[Not in O.E.D. The term is 
applied to the causeways built 
between Bombay and the neigh- 
bourmg islands, intended to 
exclude water and to serve as 
dry passages over the marshy 
land. 

Whitworth’s suggestion that 
the Marathi icalhdd, to cross 
over, would supply a derivation 
for ‘vellard or walade’ would 
be an instance of striving after 
meaning, if there were such a 
word in Marathi. Molesworth 
does not mention it. Oldndane 
in Mar. is ‘ to cross over’.] 
Valer (to be worth). Mai. 
valer (Haex). 

Vapor (‘ a steamship ’). 
Konk. vapor ; vern. term dg-bot, 
lit. ‘ fire boat ’, (bot is from the 
English ‘ boat ’). — Tet. vapor. 


1 “ Tlie Moors were also busy mak- 
ing a vallado in the river.” Antonio 
Boearro, Dec. XIII, p. SI. 

[“ The bridge over the “ wide breach 
of land ” is now called Breach Candy. 
It is also called “Vellard,” a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese Vallado. which 
mean® a fence or liedge, properl 5 '’ a 
Tuud-wal! with a fence of wood upon 
if.” Da Cunha, The Origin of Bombair, 
p. r.T.l 


— ? Pers. vdpur. — ? Ar. 
vdbur. — I Turk vapor | . 

Belot derives vdbur from 
Itahan. 

Vara (a linear measure, a 
yard). Konk., Guj, vdr. Adha- 
vdr (Guj.), half a yard. — ^]\Iala- 
yal. vara. — ^Kan. vdru. — ^Tul. 
vdru, varu. — ^Mal. vara, a stick 
(Haex),^ 

The word is used in Konkani 
and in Tamil also in the sense 
of ‘the pole of a canopy, and 
of the staff carried by the chief 
member of a religious sodality ’. 

Varanda (verandah). Konk. 
vardnd, the principal part of 
the house which one first 
enters. — ? Mar. varand, var~ 
add, varandd, varandi, parapet, 
a wall alongside a verandah, 
or a street. — Guj. varandd, gal- 
lery. — Hindi, barandd, varandd, 
varandd, barandalca-, bardmada. 

— ? Hindust. bardmada . — 
Beng. barandd. — Ass. barandd, 
a species of thatched cottage. 
— Sinh. bardnde, bardndaya, 
varandaya. — ^Tam., Malayal. 
varanda. — ^Kan., Tul. varanda. 


t “ All these kinds of cloths are 
produced in entire pieces each of which 
measures twenty-three or twenty-four 
Portuguese varas.” Duarte Barbosa, 
p. .362. 
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— Anclo-Tiul. nroiula. rrrav- 
(lah? — liido-Fr. virnn>h rnnu- 
dnh. — Khas. haraiuht . — 
Mai. x'drnuiia. hnrdiuht. Inrtni- 
(1(1. lUfraiitln. — Acli. hrrdudn . — 
Sund. hurdtidd. — Tot.. Dal. v(ir- 
0 ridd. — l’ci> . li(( yd wnd (t . 

The oriirin of the \v<ird var- 
andn nr v> rdidhi. ‘ gallery 
round a lioti'-c i>r .<oniel lines 
only in front *, is a snl)j<*et 
of great eontrover.sy. Tlirc’c 
hypothe-o'- have been put 
forward . 

John Reames. (Whitworth.] 
Litfre. and many other.s derive 
it from the Sanslv, varanda. 
from the root it or iv/r. ‘to 
cover, to snrroniul. to (.‘nelosc \ 
-■^nd this word is marked 
hy Biilitlingk. Capjieller and 
Monier Williams as a jnire die- 
tionaiy-word. 1)eean.«(^ it is not- 
to bo found in any Sanskrit, 
books known till now; and in 
the dictionaries it has various 
meanings, .such as : multitude, 
group, rash on the face, ti ])ile 
of hay, bundle, j)ur.se, etc. 

^ [“ . . Small ranges rjf pillars that 
Support a pont-lioiK^r: or filled, form- 
ing what is calk'd, in tlio Portiigiicso 
Lingun-franen Veriindiis, eitlior round 
Or on jiartir-ular sidcH of tlio house.” 
Grose, A Voyri^c to Ihr, East Indies 
p. 84.] 


Rcnfey. Bohtlingk & Roth 
{Dictinuarif of St. Pclcrsburgh , 
18.55-] S75). i\Ionicr Williams 
{1st ed.. 1871). Wliitney, and 
Aptf! give it. the meaning of 
‘verandah, gallery or portico’. 
.'Vnd the comment ator of Am- 
araknsa (flict ionary of the fifth 
eentury) (|uotcs the authority 
of Jlemachamlra (a dictionaiy- 
maker of the twelfth century) 
in su|))iort. of the meaning of 
nutarovrdi ("a- veranda resting 
on columns”, Williams) he 
gives to it, which in itself is 
also a jnire dictionary term.^ 

Biilitlingk {Sanskrit Wortcr- 
burh in hurzerer Fa ssung, 1884), 
Cappcllcr (1891), M. Williams 
(the edition of 1899) leave out 
entirely tlie meaning of ‘gal- 
lery’. as not justified.” And 

1 The ])tirn=o nntnru vcdirmnllavara- 
n'i;ior!>'ri, of RmjhnvamAtt (XII, 93, 
Homlmy ed.) means ‘like a wall be- 
tween t wo furious elephants ’. 

2 The inenniiig of the compound 
vnriindnUim-hithri, which is met with in 
the drama Mrchnkriliku of Kalidasa, is 
very obscure, Cappellor interprets it 
IIS •Vishing-lino ’, which is also the only 
inenniug which ho gives for varanda. 
and oljscrvos that the won! occurs only 
in the translation from the Prakrit, 
Monier Williams attributes to i.t inter- 
rognlivcly the same meaning. But 
Ajito claims that it moaris a “ project- 
ing or overhanging wall”. 
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Burnell observes that the mean- 
ing referred to above “ does not 
belong to old Sanskrit, but is 
only to be found in works rela- 
tively modern”, but does not 
eite any text. 

Molesworth (Mar.) distin- 
guishes between two varandas, 
one of Sanskrit origin, in the 
sense of ‘ a load of hay ’, and 
the other with the various 
meanings mentioned above, 
but does not suggest its etymo- 
logy. Candy (Mar.) translates 
the English ‘ veranda ’ into 
osri, padvi, padsdl, pad-osri, 
padidld, paddvi, oti. Almost 
all these words, and in addition 
to these osro and 00 , are current 
in Konkani. Gundert (Mal- 
ayal.) admits the Portuguese 
Source. Campbell (Tel.) adopts 
the Sanskrit derivation. Zieg- 
ler (Kan.) states that varanda 
is a foreign term but does not 
indicate its origin. Haex (Mai.) 
mentions haranda (‘ a story or 
balcony’) as a vernacular term ; 
but Favre attributes it to a 
Sanskrit and Willtinson to 
a Portuguese origin. Rigg 
(Sund.) derives it from Portu- 
guese. 

Yule & Burnell were the first 
to suggest that there existed in 


Portuguese and Spanish tho 
word varanda, independent of 
the Indian varanda, with the 
same or analogous meaning, 
because the author of the 
Boteiro (1498) employs it with- 
out explaining it,^ and also 


1 “ And he came to join us where we 
had been put in a varanda where 
there was a large candlestick made of 
brass that gave us light.” FemSo 
Pinto (1540) employs the word varanda 
very often as though it was well- 
known : “We entered with her into 
another court much nobler than the 
drst, surrounded on all sides with two 
lands of varandas, as if it had been a 
cloister of monks.” [Cogan renders 
this reference to verandas thus : “ all 
about invironed with Galleries” (in 
Hobson- J obson).] And Gasper Correia 
(1561) : “ The King was in a varanda, 
so that he saw everything in the order 
in which it happened.” 

[In Chronica de Bisnaga (1525), ed. 
David Lopes, both forms varamdas 
and baramdas are met ivith and no- 
where is an explanation of the term 
offered : “ The palaces of the King (of 
Vijayanagar) are of this land : they 
have a gate leading to an open space 

and above this gate there is a 

pinnacle very high built like such others 

with their varamdas After going 

through this gate you find there is a 
large open space . . . and you soon come 
to another gate very like the first ... so 
much so that when you have entered 
this you have a large open space before 
you, and on either side of it some low 
baramdas in which the captains and 
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l)ecaiise it occurs in Vocnhulista 
Arabigo of Pedro do Alcala 
(1505). And the following 
passage, very significant, can 
also be cited from Joao do Rar- 
ros in proof thereof : ” The 
inliabitants of Ru(;^otollo made 
an open wooden gallery which 
in those parts serves (he same 
purpose that varotulas or ter- 
races do among ns." Dec. nr, 
V, 7. 

Gon^alve-s Viana {Orlorfrafia 
^adoml. Apostila-i ans Die. 
Port.) defends this hypothesis 
Trith many arguments of great 
value; he connects the word 
urith vara (‘ a rod ’) and vnrdo 
(‘a bar’), and concludes that 
'the existence of this word in 
India and in the Romanic lan- 
guages is accidental, as the 
same must be the case with 
that of tanque (‘ tank ’) and of 
cha/pa (‘mark’) in Portugue.se 
■3'iid the Indian vernaculars 

Even if the existence of 
in Sanskrit and its 
transmission into many present 
*Iuy Prakrits were not open to 
^spute, it appears to me, for 
than one reason, that the 

TTh sccommodated from 

the festivities.” p. 


meaning of ‘ a gallciy with 
columns’, which is to be found 
in some of these languages, is 
not Indian, but derived from 
Portuguese, and has found its 
way into them in modern times. 
Fir.st. no Sanskrit or Prakrit 
passage with varanda in such a 
sense is found before the six- 
teenth century. SecondlJ^ 
Konkani, Hindustani. Oriya, 
Sindhi, Kashmii’i. to judge from 
the dictionaries of tliesc langu- 
ages, arc not at all acquainted 
with the word in the form 
varaiida. Thirdly, many dic- 
tionaries of the other languages 
do not mention it, as for ins- 
tance the Gujarati Dictionary of 
L. Patel and N. Patel, the Sin- 
halese of Clough, the Punjabi of 
Starkej’^ ; or they derive it from 
another language, as the dic- 
tionary of Singh does, from 
the Persian bardmada ; or they 
make a phonetic distinction 
between bardrvdd or bardvda 
and varandd, as does the Hindi 
Dictionary of Guni Lala, the 
Sinhalese of Carter {s.v. porti- 
co). Fourthly, Marathi and 
Assamese do not assign to the 
word varandd the meaning of 
‘ a gallery or portico ’ . Fifthly , 
in Konkani vardnd has no 
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cerebral sounds, andis employed 
solely among the Cbristians to- 
gether with other terms {vasro, 
vasri) and in a meaning which 
is pecuhar to it. Sixthly, the 
English form veranda or ver- 
andah betrays clearly its Portu- 
guese, and not indigenous, 
origin : had it been the latter, 
it would have become icarand} 
The third hypothesis, little 
probable, proposed by Webster 
and C. Defremery, points out as 
the primary source of varanda 
the Persian baramada (intro- 
duced into Hindustani), a com- 
pound of bar (‘from above’) 
and amada (‘coming’), and 
equivalent to ‘ coming forward, 
projecting’. Yule thinks it 
possible that it may be a Per- 
sian ‘striving after meaning’ 
in explanation of the foreign 
word which they may have 
borrowed. 


1 Dr. Scliucharclfc finds that in the 
Romanic languages the actual meaning 
of varanda is not brought out. because 
the Port, varanda, Sp. baranda, Catalan 
barana (‘balustrade’), are derived from 
the verb ‘ barrar', Beitragc, etc. 
[Burror in this connection would be 
derived from barra. bar of metal or 
wood, and barrar would mean either 
‘ tn support on bars or ‘ to lay bars 
across 


[The O.E.D. says that ‘ver- 
andah’ was originally intro- 
duced into English from India, 
where the word is found in 
several of the native languages- 
as Hindi varanda, Beng. bdrdn- 
dd, mod. Sansk. baranda, but it 
appears to be merely an adop- 
tion of Port, and older Sp. 
varanda {baranda), railing, balu- 
strade, balcony. The Fr. ver- 
anda appears to it to have been 
adopted from English, but to 
Dalgado from Indo-Fr. through 
Portuguese.] 

[Varela (an idol ; a Buddhist 
temple and monastery in Indo- 
China, China and in Japan). 
Anglo-Ind. varella} 

This word which is to be 
met with in the works of old 
Portuguese writers is believed 
to be the Malay barlidld (Jav. 
brdJiald), ‘idol,’ and to have 

1 [“ And they consume many canes 
likewise in making of their Varellaes 
or idole temples, which are in great 
number, both great and small. They 
be made round like a sugar loafe ; some 
are ns high ns a church, very broad 
beneath, some a quarter of a mile in 
compasse . . . They consume in these 
Varellaes great quantity of golde, for 
that they bo all gilded aloft, and many 
of them from the top to the bottomo.” 
Ralph Fitch, in Foster. Early Travels,. 
p. .35.] 
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been used l\v the Portuguese 
also to signify ‘a temple’ or 
‘the house of idols.' just in the 
same way as pagoda was em- 
ployed by them in the sense of 
an ‘idol’ and a ‘ temple Tn 
Femao Pinto both forms var- 
da and bralla arc met with. 
See Glossario.] 

[Varzea, vargem or verga 
(a piece of level ground that is 
sowed and cultivated). Anglo- 
hid. verge (used formerly for 
‘rice lands’).^ See Hohson- 
Jdbson.] 

Varrao (a boar-pig). Konk. 
hirdihv . — Siiih. barama. 

Vaso (vase, vessel). Konk. 
w'z, flower vase. — Mai. jjdsu, 
Msu. — Ach., Jav., Batav. pdsn. 
— Sund., Bal., Day. pdso. — 
Tet., Gal vdzu. 

Dr. Sehuchardt say.s that 
Msii proceeds probably from 
the Dutch vaas ‘ a vessel to put 
liquor in,’ notwithstanding 
i ^ vowel endi ng. See edmara. 

[ They ofiten dig their mimes 10 
, and when they have a shoure of 
aine or two in a day, then they geet 
® most tinn. But when the raines 
^6 vhoUey seet in then they leave of 
^ging and goas to their varges ” 
• Aniiq., juiy^ 1931^ p jQg jg 
ange that Sir R. Temple should have 
0”iectuted that ‘ varges’ might stand 
for ‘villages. .3 


[Vedor, also Vendor (an in- 
spector, or controller). Anglo- 
Tnd. vendor} 

Tn the O.E.D. but not in 
Hobson- Jobson. This term in 
the English Factoiy records 
sometimes assumes interesting 
forms; Veadore, Theodore. 

The Vedor de Fazenda was 
an official at Goa who had 
charge of all matters concern- 
ing revenue, finance, and ship- 
ping, and ranked second only to 
the Viceroy^.] 

Velho (old man). Konk. el 
(us. in a restricted sense). — 
IMal. veillo, also “ an old 
w'oman” (Haex). 

Veludo (velvet). Konk. 

1 [“This Viador is overseer of all 
finances, and also of everything that 
goes on in Goa, as well affairs of war 
and shipping ns all other affairs, he 
being the second personage next after 
the viceroy in all that pertains to the 
affairs of the king”. Pyrard, Voyage, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. TI, pt. i, p- 40.] . 

[“ He (the Viceroy of Goa) referred 
us unto the Theadore de Fazendo, 
from whome we received the enclosed 
note of his desires, both in the pnees 
and proportion.” Foster, The English 
Factories, J63i-163G, p. 99.] 

[“He is to proceed to Goa in the 
William ; and, arriving there, to present 
the accompanying letters to the Vedor, 
with whom he is to treat concerning 
his goods”. Idem, p. 121.] 
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vilud. — Sinh. villudu. — Mala- 
yal. villudu, veludi. — Mai. velu- 
do (Haex), heliidu, beludro, 
beldu, helduva. — Ach. heludu . — 
Batt. hilulu. — Sund. heludru, 
h%dudru. — Jav. heludru, bludru, 
belddur. — Mad. blutru. — Bal. 

bludru. — Batav. biludru. — Mae. 
bilulu. — Bug. heludu,, bilulu, 
valudu, biladura. — Jap. birodo.^ 
[Pyrard in his Diet, of some 
loords of the Maidive language 
mentions velouzy, which is ob- 
viously derived from Portu- 
guese. See Hak. Soc.’s ed. Vol. 
II, pt. II, p. 416.] 

Beludru in Javanese and 
belustru in Malay is also the 
name of a botanical plant, 
Momordica charantia. In 
Konkani, as also in the Portu- 
guese of Goa, vilud is also the 
name of Celosia cristata. 

Vendas (‘ sale by public auc- 
tion’). ^inh.. vendesiya. Ven- 
desi sdlava, the place of the 
auction-sale. V endesi-Tcara- 

nava (lit. ‘to make a sale’), 
vendesiyen vihunanavd (lit. ‘to 


1 “And on the head over a coif of 
gold, a cap of vcludo.” Jotio de 
Barros, Dec. II, x, S. 

"With jackets of blaek vCludo and 
sloovos of pnrplo satin.” Caspar 
Correia, I, p. 533. 


sell in a public auction’), ven- 
desi damanavd (lit. ‘ to place 
on sale’), to sell by auction. 
y endesi-hdrayd, vendu, the 
seller at an auction. 

[ Veneziano (the name of an 
old Venetian gold coin current 
in India and which in the six- 
teenth century was worth 420 
reis; afterwards the sequin). 
Anglo-Ind. Venetian.^ 

Tliere are frequent references 
to this coin in the early Portu- 
guese writers in India from as 
early a date as the middle of 
the sixteenth century.] 

[Ventosa (cupping-glass). 
Anglo-Ind. ventoso (obs.).® 

This form is not mentioned 
in the O.E.D., nor is the word 
found in Hobson-Jobson.'] 
Verde (green). Konk. verd ; 
vern. term pachvo. — ^Beng. berdi 
(us. among the Christians). — 

1 [“There is another kinde of gold 
money (in Goa), which is called Vene- 
tianders : some of Venice, and some 
of Turkish coine, and are commonly 
2. Pardawos Xeraphins.” Linschoten, 
Voijagc, Hnk. Soo., Vol. I, p. 243.] 

[“ The Money which passes is a 
Golden Venetian, equivalent to our 
Angel.” Fryer, Hak. Soo., Vol. Ill, p. 
1.52.] 

- [“To Cup they use Ventosoes, 
without Scarifications.” Fryer, East 
India, Hnk. Soc., Vol. I, p. 286.] 
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Jlal. vatJi. in lazu-rcriti. lajits- 
liziili. [Sop Tt>}uif 
Vcrdura {‘iiroons*). K«»nlc. 
vinlnr: vt*rn. 1<‘nns r‘irr‘"m. 
{mlAri, — Ajil'Im- 1 nd. 

raduri. (nhs.).' 

[Vercador ^an aMcnnan). 
Angln-Ind. vtrf tutor. 

Thi? term is nfim nu-t with 
in the early sclilcnn'iii- <»{ 
dispute? helwoea tlii- inhnliit- 
ants of Bninhay atid <h<' llrilish 
Goveniment Xcilhrr in (lie 
O.E.D. nor in 

^ “The jwoplo w. r<- ph ;ir. il v iili th<- 
FWent, and r-jK.'eiiilly Uio '* siititi" 
wth the vcrdura nnd or.inirc '.’’ f'.iu*. 
psr Corroiii, I, p. -M. 

* [“Vercador is on<: whn the 
=.aS or wiind of pov.-r-r : is n tnf'iiilicr of 
Council or of the C'tiniiili'T : n furio- 
tionar}’ charged with tlir* ndiniiii'-ini' 
hoD of the police or the repuir.-i of 
pablic roa/Is; n hr.7.jinrouporint'jndciit ; 
a magistrate or a public fiinctioiiarj* 
fires local tariffs or 1 axes Jirport 
Cesw dtrMcil in ,j„. Orhilufil CivU 
■Jvrltdiciwn oj the IJiyh Court oj 
H'mbay, Vol. IV, ISOfi-O?, ii. no. 

Da Cunha (Ortgiti of liomh'uj, p. 

makes the following coiiiincnts 
the above origin .suggested for thi.s 
ord. “Xow vereri'lor has nothing to 
'rith the holding of the stafl or 
•and of power. This fanciful dcriva- 
'on is evidently drawn from the Port* 
VI ord vara, Latin virtja, which 

the '' vereador has not 

'remotest connection with it. Ver- 
Simply corresponds to the word 


; Whit wniTli is obviously 
i (hinkin.!! of this oilicinl tvhen 
lu-s.iys Vendor. Annppcl- 
i Into jutl.LO' undor llio Portu- 
iriK'so (tovi’i'niiuMil, who heard 
;!)>])c.'!ls from the onvidor-s : al.so 
a laml f:ifinr or overseer.” 
’I he way he sjielP tlic word 
might leaf] one to eonfound it 
with ri/litr 

Verniz (varnish). Konk. 
r< >•»»:: vern. term i‘or/an . — 

' '.ret.. Gal. nniiz. 

Veronica (vt'roniea ; ‘cloth 
with rcprc.''(!nlalit>n of Chri.st’s 
face’). Konk. vcmvh: vern. 
term arh’il:. — Tot., Gal, veroni- 
ht. 

Verruma (gimlet). Konk. 
rum : hnrmn, hirmo (‘ auger, 
borer ’) ; vern. terms girho, 
lopnn. — liindi, Hindust. har- 
md. — ]5eng. hnrmd ; vern. term 
turjiihi, bhramnr. — Sindh, bar- 
7««; vern. term sardi. — ^Punj. 
varmd, bnrmd. — Sinh. huruma, 
buremn, bnrema-kaiuva', vern. 
term tora-palaya. — ^Alalayal. 


procurator, or attorney, and was in 
olden times equivalent to consul and 
tlccurio. Ho never held the staff of 
power in his hand, but wore a toga 
or gown, as vercador da Camara or 
member of the Municipal Coiqiora- 
tion.”] 
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veruma, hormina ; vern. term 
turppanam, tdmar. — Tel. biiru- 
ma, baraind] vern. term tora- 
padamu. — Tul. burma, burmu; 
vern. terms beiraye, beiravu, 
beirige. — Gar., Khas. borma, 
bolma. — Tet., Gal. verruma . — 
Pers. barmd. — Ar. barrima. 

Portuguese dictionary-wri- 
ters give as the certain or prob- 
able source of verruma the 
Arabic berrima. But Simonet 
says : “ Berrima. Ar. Afr. 
and Or. barrima or burima, 
‘borer’' \ Sp. berrima Port, ver- 
ru7na. Ital. verrina. Low Lat. 
verrinum or perhaps better 
verrina : “ cum verrinis per- 
foravit ” (‘ bored holes with a 
gimlet’) Ducange, from Lat. 
verimina and this again from 
veru, from which source we 
have also the Low Lat. ver- 
rubius {terebrus). In conse- 
quence the Spanish word ber- 
rima is neither of Germanic 
nor Arsibic origin, as some 
have imagined. The Arabs 
received it from the people 
of Spain as M. Dozy with 
much reason conjectured, and 
from it formed the word 
bcrren” 

All the same, it is very prob- 
able that barmd or barmo in 


the Indian languages comes 
directly from the Persian 
barmd} In Konkani rum, 
which is evidently from ver- 
ruma (cf. dxdjens, from indul- 
gencia, ‘indulgence,’ pen from 
empena, ‘ gable end of a 
house’), is distinguished from 
bormo or birmo. 

Verso (verse). Konk. vers 
(us. among the Christians) ; 
vern. terms pad, cJiaran, slok . — 
Tet., Gal. versu. 

V^speras (vespers). Konk. 
vespr. — Tam. vesper. — Kan. 
vesperu. — Mai. vesporas. — Tet., 
Gal. vespera. 

Vestido (dress). Konk. ves-. 
tid. — -Gal. vestidu: 

V6u (veil, cover). Konk. 
vev, vern. terms 61, odhy,i . — 
Beng., Tam. vevii (of the cha- 
lice used at mass). — Tet., Gal. 
veu. 

Vidro (glass; also a tumb- 
ler). Konk. vidr-, vern. terms 
hdnch or kdz ; kdnso, 

pivanpatr, surabhdnd (1. us. in 
this sense). — Sinh. viduruva. 


1 “ They use (in the Moluccas) only 
an adze, a narrow chisel, a wooden 
mallet, verruma, which is like a 
gouge inserted in a hollow pipe.” 
Gabriel Rebelo, p. 170, 
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idureva, vidur ; vern. terms' 
Mcliakaya. Vid^irevu, glazed. 
Fi'rfwJ'g silpiyd, glazier. — IMal. 
vidro. Also gilds from the 
English ‘glass’. — ^Nic. vitore, 
tumbler (cf. libare from livro 
(‘book’). — ^Tet., Gal. vidru . — 
Jap. hiidoro. 

In Indo-Portuguese also vidro 
means ‘ a tumbler ’. 

Vigario (vicar). Konk. 
wgrar, — Tam. vigdri. — Tet., 
Gal. vigariu. 

Vinagre (vinegar). Konk. 
imdgrr; vern. term &irk6 . — 
Sinh. vindkiri ; vern. terms 
toi, kdnjika. 

Vinha de alhos (the name 
of a species of viand). Konk. 

Hindust. (of the south) 
Unddlu. — ^Tam. venddle . — 
[Anglo-Ind. vindaloo. Not in 
the O.E.D. nor in Hobson- 
Joftson.]^ 

{ko. Indian Gookevy (Bombay) 
fbere are recipes for the pre- 


There is another fish (in Angola) 
*hey call ongulo ; it is like pork 
and, served in vinha dalhos, much 
resembles it” (1586), Garcia SimOes, 

n dth ser., 

P* 044. 

i^ed in the 
P paration of vindaloo ” Indian Coo- 

*923), 74] (Bombay, 


paration of ‘ vindaloo ’ of 
various kinds.] 

Vinho (wine). Konk. vinh 
(1. us.) ; vern. tez’m sard or 
sord. — Malayal. vinnu {=vin- 
hi(). — Tel, vimi. — Nic. viniya, 
Avine, liquor, brandy. 

The Sinhalese ve.yin appears 
to bo from the English ‘ loine ’. 
In the Portuguese dialect of 
Ceylon vain is ‘ European Avine ’ 
and vinho ‘ country liquor’. 

Viola (viol ; guitar). Konk. 
vyol. — Sinh. viydl e. — M a 1., 
Sund., Day. biyola, biola . — 
Ach. biula. — ^]\Iac., Bug. biydla. 
— Tet., Gal. viola. 

Virador {naut., tow-line). 
L.-Hindust, virador. 

Virtude (virtue). Konk. 
virtud (1. us.) ; vern. terms gui;i, 
sugun, or ssgwt),. — Tet. virtude ; 
vern. term diak. 

Visagra (hinge). Konk. 
bizdgr. — Mar. bijdgrern., bijogri. 
— Guj. majdgareffit majagardm, 
misjdgarum. — ^Malayal. vUd- 
gari. — Kan. bijdgri. — Tul. 
bijdkri, bijigre. 

Visita (visit). Konk. m’zfi; 
vern. terms bJie^ni, bhlt. — Tet., 
Gal. vizita. 

[Visitador (an official visi- 
tor; one who visits a monas- 
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terjO- Anglo-Ind. visitador 
(obs.).^ 

The Dutch adopted the name 
for one of their officials, the 
Visitador General (Foster, Let- 
ters, II, 165).] 

Viso-rei (viceroj’’). Mala- 
yal. visareyi. — Mai. hlsurey. 

Viva ! (long hve ! hurrah !) 
Konk. viva. ; vern. terms &ahm 
or Sebds. — Tet. viva, biba. 

Volta (turn, bend). Konk. 
volt, a band such as is -worn by 
clerg 5 '^men. — L.-Hindust. bolta, 
boltd, the twist or winding of 
a rope. 

Voltar (to turn, in a game 
of cards). Konk. voltdr-karxmk ; 
vern. term partunk. — Mai. 
bortd. 

Voto (vow). Konk. vot', 
vern. term aiigvai}, vrat ; van- 
gad, sammaii. — ^Tet. votu ; vern. 
term lia Ids. 

X 

[Xerafim (a coin formerly 
current in Goa and other east- 
ern ports). Anglo-Ind. xera- 
fine, slieraplieen, xerephin.” 

1 [“The Father Visitador of the 

Carmelites persuaded the Agent 

to leave me at Siras.” Fryer, JEast 
India and Persia, Hak. Soc., Vol. II, 
r..ii4.] 

2 [“The principall and commonest 


The original of the Portu- 
guese word is the Ar. ashmfl 
(or skarlfi), ‘ noble ’, which 
name was originally used of 
the gold dinar worth about 
3000 reis. The Portuguese 
xerafim was origmaUy a gold, 
but afterwards a silver coin; 
the latter was worth 5 tangas 
or 300 reis. The Konkani 
asurpi or usnrpl is ■ derived 
directly from ashrafl and not 
from xerafim.] 

monej’' (at Goa) is called Pardaus- 
Xeraphiins. Linsehoten, Voyage, Vol. 
I, p. 241.] 

[“ Our rents were not much increased 
last year, though something they wore 
our chiefe rent. The Custome is farmed 
for 27000 Xs.” Forrest, Selections 
(Home Series), Vol. I, p. 120.] 

[" The Vicar of Parela, Padre Anto- 
nio Barboza (a Jesuit) presented mee 
with the paper which is herewith- 
sent for your penisall, by which hee 
endeavours to make appeare that 
2000 Sherapheens out of the Kings 
rents at Maim, which comes but to 26 
Sherapheens more per annum, were 
given to their Company by the King 

of Spaine and confirmed unto 

them by the Vice Roys of India.” 
Letter from Humfrey Cooke, in Klian, 
Anglo-Porliiguesc Negotiations, p. 472.] 

[“Their (Goa) Coin. 1 Vintin 15 
Budgeroocks, 1 Tango 5 Vuitins, 1 
Xcrephin or Pardoa, 6 Tatigos, 1 
Gold St. Thomae, 5 Xerephins.” A. 
Hamilton, Vol. II, Tabic of Weights, 
p. C.] 
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z 

? Zamboa (the Malay apple- 
tree, Eugenia JIalaccensis). 
Jap. zambo, zabon? 

Goufalves Viana is of the 
opinion that the word is Spa- 
nish in origin. But it is quite 

i “In Malacca the name is jambos 
nd the fruit is so called also in this 


possible that zamho is related 
to the Sansicrit jamhu, adopted 
in the Prakrits and in Malay 
and used to designate various 
trees. 

country.” Garcia da Orta, Col. xxviii 
[cd. Markham, p. 237]. “ The jambo 
is the fruit of a species of Eugenia . . . . 

. .tho Eugenia malaccensis.” Conde de 
Ficalho, Ooloquioa, Vol. II, p. 27. [See 
pera.] 



SUPPLEMENT^ 


Abada (rhinoceros, see p. 1). 
iluzaffer Shah of Gujarat 
included a rhinoceros among 
the presents he sent in 1513 
to Afonso de Albuquerque — 
not to the King of Portugal, 
as is wrongly mentioned by 
Barbosa (see cit. p. 1). Al- 
buquerque decided to send this ^ 
strange, and rare creature to I 
King Manuel I who took a I 
keen interest in oriental curio- ^ 
sities. The rhinoceros reached 
Lisbon safely and was kept in 
the royal menagerie till l.^)17. 
In that year the King was 
seized with the extraordinary 
'viiim to see a fight between 
‘he rhi„o(jgj.Qg and an elephant 
'^hieli he also happened to own. 
In February of that year the 
beasts were made to con- 
'■nnt each other in a large 
cosure. The rhinoceros 
‘nd to attack the elephant, 
t le latter to everybody’s 
tlie rail- 

^ 9 the enclosure and with 
.. ' ‘■nmpeting ran for safety 


to his stall, leaving the rhino- 
ceros master of the field. 
Shortly afterwards the King 
sent the victorious beast as a 
present to the then Pope, 
Leo X, The vessel carrying the 
animal left Portugal in October, 
1617. It put in at Marseilles 
and Francis I, who happened 
to be just then at this port, 
had an opportunity of seeing 
this strange pachyderm. When 
the ship continued the voyage 
to its destination, it was 
caught in a storm and sank 
near the coast of Italy. The 
rhinoceros perished but its car- 
cass was washed up on to the 
shore ; it was skinned and 
stuffed and carried to the Pope. 
This is the brief and tragic but 
remarkable history of the first 
and, perhaps, the onlj’^ rhino- 
ceros that found its way from 
Gujarat to Europe, See Cor- 
reia, Lendas, II, 373. Damiao 
de Gois, Ghronica, etc., pp. 2/G 
and 277 ; Ficalho, Goloqidos, I, 
pp. 320 and 321. 


1 . * ' I - II 

licit ipg * citations, and information set down herein came to 

oc late to bo inserted in the body of the book.— Ed. and Trans. 
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1628-37. — “ On the tops of these 
interlaced trees we saw large numbers 
of monkeys and below some abadas 
or rhinoceroses, which frequent those 
wilds.” Manrique, Travels, Hak. Soe., 
Vol. I, p. 124. 

Abafado (a dish of stew, 
see p. 2). Anglo-Ind. huffaih. 

For recipes for preparing 
“Madras Buffath, Buffath of 
Fresh Meat, Mutton Buffath ”, 
see Indian Cookery by Anglo- 
Indian, pp. 75 and 76. 

Achar (pickles, see p. 6). 

The citation below from 
Fryer helps to explain why Goa 
was noted for mango pickles. 

1672-1681. — “ They [the Goa women] 
sing, and play on the Lute, make Con- 
fections, pickle Achars, (the best 
Mongo Achars coming from them). 
Fryer, East India, Hak. Soc., Vol. II, 

p. 28. 

1640-41. — “ After numerous dishes 
of various kinds of flesh, both of 
domesticated and wild animals and 
birds, with stimulants of sundry 
achares, made of cucumber, radish, 
limes, and green chillies, soaked in 
strong fragrant vinegars, that served 
to spur the appetite.” Manrique, 
Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. If, p. 127. 

Adarga (a buckler made of 
buffalo hide). Anglo-Ind. 
adarga (obs.). Neither in Hoh- 
son-Jobson nor in the O.E.D. 

1 03S. — “Every Cavallero was bravely 
apparelled with an adarga, which is 
a great pastboard or leather buckler on 
his armo.” Mundy, Travels, Vol. Ill, 
pt. i, p. 266. 


Aduana (customs-house). 
Anglo-Ind. aduano (obs.). Nei- 
ther in Hobson- Jdbson nor in 
the O.E.D. 

1610. — “To-morrow we purpose to 
send you the copy hereof by the old 
scrivano [q.v. p. 149] of the Aduano 
of . . .” Danvers, Letters, Vol. I (1602- 
1613), p. 61. 

Afogado (a kind of stew). 
Konk. fugad; arros jug ad, rice 
boiled in broth. — Anglo-Ind. 
foogath. 

“ Foogaths are vegetables fried 
with onions and the usual mussala ” 
(condiments). Indian Cookery, p. 94. 
There are recipes for various kinds of 
‘ foogaths ’ in the book. 

Aguila, Aquila (aromatic 
wood, see p. 8). 

Below is a very early Anglo- 
Indian form of this word which 
clearly discloses its connexion 
with the Portuguese vocable.' 

1619. — “As to the sale of the prize 
goods left at Jask, * especially of that 
called by the name of Aglia, which we 
understand to bee lignum aloes, and 
was a fitt commodity for England.” 
Foster, Eng. Fact. (1618-1621), p. 141. 

Alcatraz {Diomedia exuluns, 
L., see p. 11). 

The following two quotations 
are not in Hobson- Jobson. The 
second is interesting because it 
introduces us to a new form 
of ‘ albatross ’ not in the 
O.E.D. 
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1638 .— “Allcatrazes is againe the 
biggest of any Seaffowle I have yett 
seene, spreading Near 6 or 7 Foote 
with his wings, which hee seemeth not 
to Move att all as hee Flyeth leisurely 
and close to the Rymme off the water.” 
Mundy, Travels, Vol. TTI, pt. ii, p. 360. 

1690. — “The Sailers have comnaonly 
notice of this Land before they Espy 
it, by the Soundings which run out 
sixty Leagues into the Ocean, and the 
Almitrosses which is a large Sea- 
Fowl, and never fly very far from 
Land.” Ovington, Voyage to Sural, 
O.U.P., p. 279. . 

Aldeia (a village, see p. 12). 
The earliest reference for this 
word in the O.E.D. is of 1698. 

1609.— See quotation under Aljan- 
dega injra. 

1619.— “The indigo was bought ‘in 
the aldeas’ at 24 and 25 rupees per 
maund.” Foster, Eng. Fact. (1618- 

1021), p. 86. 

1673. " On both sides [of the Ba 9 ein 
River] are placed stately Aldeas, and 
Dwellings of the Portugal Fidalgoa:’ 
Fryer, East India, Vol. I, p. 308. 

Alfandega (customs-house, 

see p. 12). 

This word which is met 
with frequently in the English 
Factory and travellers’ reports 
assumes in Anglo-India vari- 
ous forms : alfandica, aljan- 
alfandira, and alfandiga. 
IS not in the O.E.D. 

• shall think it very 

j" done by me to trust him, 

^ould have your Worship to take 


notice that... he bought of the Mala- 
bars for 30 or 40,000 pound sterling 
and paid all with content in a very 
royal manner, moreover he renting 
part of the Alphandia for 100,000 ra. 
per year and Aldeas in the country for 
110,000m peryear.” Danvers, LeHera, 
Vol. I, p. 25. In a postscript to the 
same letter (p 28) we read “Taspitas 
as yet holdeth both the Alphandica 
and. his Aldeas”. 

1609. — “Neare to the castle [of 
Surat] is the alphandica where is a 
paire of staires for lea ling and unlead- 
ing of goods.” William Finch, in 
Foster, Early Travels, O.U.P., p. 134. 
On p. 128 of the same book. Finch 
spells the same word Alphandira. 

1615. — “ This place [the quay in Goa] 
is always crowded with ships and vast 
numbers of people. It contains a very 
handsome building, resembling the 
Place Royale at Paris in style, but not 
otherwise; it is called 1‘Alfandequa , 
and there they store and sell in gross 
all kinds of grain, which may not be 
sold or taken elsewhere. The customs 
dues are paid here ” Pyrard, Voyage, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. II, p. 48. 

“ All grains, seed and other food- 
stuffs that come from abroad are di.s- 
cbarged into the Alfandeque, and are 
there sold and distributed to those 
that want them.” Idem, p. 177. 

1615. — “ For my prouisions he would 
see them at the Alfandica, and what 
was for the king should passe, what 
for other vses should pave and pas.so. 
Sir T. Roe, Embassy, Hak. Soc.. Vol I, 
p. 71 ; see also pp. 68 and 72. 

1616. — “That the goods of the 
English maj’ be freely landed, and, 
after despatch in the Alfandiga... 
Foster, Letters, Vol. IV, p. 79. 
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1616. — “Also a present determined 
to be given the Judge of the Alfan- 
dica, the particulars, viz. : 

2 vests cloth; 1 damask piece; 2 
sword-blades ; 6 knives ; 1 bottle strong 
water; 1 perspective glass; 1 dozen 
spectacles; 6 gorgoletts [see p. 170]; 
6 wine glasses; 12 plates; 6 gilded 
dishes; 1 looking glass gilded.” Ibi- 
dem, p. 19S. 

The last citation, is instruc- 
tive inasmuch as it throws 
very interesting light on the 
customs-officials in India in 
the 17th century. 

Almadia (a small boat or 
canoe, see p. 13). Anglo-Ind. 
ahnadee. The earliest instance 
of this word — not this form — in 
the O.E.D., from English 
sources, is of 1681. 

1630. — “ Hari Vaisya also told them 
thai> among the Portuguese prisoners 
in the hands of the English is one ‘ of 
especiall noate and quallity for whose 
escape a plan has been arranged with 
'some Farseis or ^luccadams there 
about Swally the idea being to get 
him away (with the connivance of 
certain Englishmen) in one of the boats 
of the fleet or ‘ a small almadee of the 
Portingalls Foster, Eny. Fact. 
(1630-1633), p. 101. 

Almude (a Portuguese mea- 
sure for wine or oil ; “ twenty- 
six almudes make a pipe ” 
Viej'ra). Anglo-Ind. almode, 
(ihnoodat (obs.). Neither in 
Hobson-Jobson nor in the 
O.E.D. 


1644. — “22 almodes of oil." 
Foster, Eng. Fact, (1842-1643), p. 217. 

1673. — “1 Barrel is six Almoodaes.” 
Frj'er, East India, Hak. Soc., Vol. II, 
p. 130. 

Alvigaras (a reward given 
for good news) . Konk. alvis . — 
Anglo-Ind. alhricias (obs.) . 

The word in the citation 
below may also be the Spanish 
alhricias. 

1638. — “ In this 20 Daies space wee 
had variable Xews of our Merchantts 
att Cantan, sometjones thatt they 
would bee here within a Day or two, 
other tonnes thatt itt would bee long 
ere they could come. Once [at Macao] 
the JesuittsMan came running, calling 
for Alhricias (which is a terme thatt 
signiffies a gratification for good 
newes), which was given him.” Mundy, 
Travels, Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 270. 

Ananas (pine-apple, see 

p. 16). 

The following quotations are 
of interest inasmuch as they 
show what value was -set on 
this fruit in the early seven- 
teenth century. 

1615. — “ Soe [the Governor of Surat] 
giuing me two Pines, with a long 
speech of the dayntenes, which I bade 
a seruante take, telling him I knew 
the fruict veary well, I took my leave.” 
SirT. Roe, Embassy, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, 
p. 66. 

1 16-19. — “Their fruits are very an- 
swerable to the rest ; the countrey [of 
the ‘ Great IMogol ’] full of musk- 
melons, water-melons, pomegranate, 
pomecitrons, limons, oranges, dates. 
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figs, grapes, plantans (a long round 
yellow fruit, in taste like to a Nor^vioh 
peare), mangoes (in shape and colour 
like to our apricoeks, but more lusci- 
ous), and to conclude with the best of 
all, the ananas or pines which secmes 
to the taster to be a pleasing com- 
pound made of strawberries, claret- 
wine, rose water, and sugar, well tem- 
pered together.” Edward Terrj', in 
"Foster, Early Travels, O.U.P., p. 297. 

Apa (flat cake, see p. 22). 

The quotation below is of 
interest inasmuch as it gives 
the names for the different 
varieties of these cakes in the 
Punjab, and describes the way 
they were prepared. 


1617. — “The 5th of July the Speed- 
well arrived, whereof was Master John 
Cleare, by whom I received your kind 
letter with two hogshead of rack 
accordingly, for which I thank you. 
Foster, Letters, Vol. VI, p. 22. 

To judge from the quota- 
tions below, ‘ Goa arrack in 
the 17tb century must have 
been highly prized. See also 
quotation under Nipu on 
p. 241. It was then sent out 
to England, and at the present 
day not only is ‘ Goa arrack 
contraband in British India, 
but India itself is practically 
inundated with foreign spirits 


1640-41. — “ Bread was not lacking 
in these bazars [of ‘ Lnor ’] or markets, 
although always made in flat cakes. 

It was of three different kinds with 
three separate names, Apas, Guru- 
chas, and Ragunis. The flrst, which 
form the usual bread of the ordinary 
and poor people, are entirely of flour, 
baked on iron plates or clay dishes 
which are put upon live embers; it 
remains, thus cooked, unleavened 
bread : this kind of bread is generally 
eaten by those who travel by Caravan 
in these parts. The second kind of 
bread, Ouruchas, is a white, good 
bread used by the richer and more 
refined classes ; the third the Ragunis, 
is a very fine bread, delicate in fla- 
vour and made from wheat flour and 
the purest ghl, so as to come out in 
thin leaves.” Manrique, Travels, 
Hak. Soc., Vol. II, pp. 187 and 188. 

Araca (distilled country 
spirit, see p. 23). 


and liquors, 

1698. “ Augt, 1. Bought a half a 

hogshead of Goa Arrack to send to 
England to Mrs. Mounk.” Entry by 
John Soattergood in Ind. Antiq., 


Vol. LIX, Suppl., p. 33. 

“By drawing off tody or juice, 
a vast quantity of arrack may be 
made, which in time- may beat out 
the trade of Batavia and Goa rack, 
or at least we may share with them. 
Idem, Vol. LX, Suppl., p. 104. 

Armada (a fleet of war 
vessels, see p- 24). Anglo- 
Ind. ojfVMJido (obs.). 


1642.-“ Including 4,000 xerafins 
paid for a similar sum advanced by 
ogan at the Viceroy’s request ‘ to the 
apt. Mor of the armado sent to 








Fact. {1642-1643), p. 60. 

I651.-See under Terramjuim m 
Supplement. 
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1673.— “The Portiigals striving to 
possess themselves of Muschat, were 
put to such stress, that had not their 
Armado come to their relief, they 
must have desisted their Enterprize.” 
Fryer. East India, Vol. I, p. 193. 

Arrasador (one who ruins 
or destroys). ? Anglo-Ind. 
ran-sadoes (obs.). 

“The second eveninge came before 
our hellhound Govemour, who stope* 
inge against all our and our frinds 
reasons sayd wee were ransadoes and 
one with the [Dutch?] and comanded 
the Cottwall to keepe us saufe till nixt, 
mominge.” Foster, Eng. Fact. (1622- 
1623), p. 73. 

Arrendador (revenue- 
farmer : see also Rendeiro, 
p. 310). ? Anglo-Ind. reaf/et/are 
(obs.). 

1632. — “ Our suite to this King 
(advised you in our last) raett with 
opposition by Mirza Rosvan, rende- 
dare of this place, and chancellour 
of this kingdome." Foster, Eng. 
Fact. (1630-1633), p. 22''. 

Ata (custard-apple, see 

p. 26). 

The quotation below is, 
according to Sir Richard 
Temple, the earliest notice 
of this fruit by European 
writers. 

1636. — [At Goa] “ A Delicate Fruit 
Mwabling a pine, butt when ripe it is 
olftMMlof an. Admirable tast, called 
AtM.» Mwtilgr. VoL III, pt. I, p. 5S. 

■ Atemter(»^m). Konk. 


iamhor . — Malayal tavipere (a 
kind of drum). 

See Itid: Antiq., Vol. LVII, 
Nov., 1928. 

Bacamarte (a blunderbuss ; 
a gun with a bell mouth). 
Anglo-Ind. hoca-mortis, hoca- 
niortass, bukmar (obs.). 

Sir Richard Temple {hid. 
Antiq., Vol. L, p. 227) offers 
an ingenious derivation of the 
Portuguese word, viz., Port. 
boca, 'mouth’, and mortis, 
‘death’, hence ‘death-dealing 
mouth’. Death in Port, is 
i morfe and not mortis. Long- 

I O 

worth Dames’s conjecture is 
that the word might con- 
ceivably stand for boca-Martis, 
and thus mean ‘ the mouth of 
Mars’, instead of ‘the mouth 
of Death’. This word must 
not be confounded with the 
Port, bracamarfe which means 
a broadsword or cutlass. 
The Portuguese dictionaries 
derive this latter from the 
French, through Low-Latin, 
braquemarl, ‘ cutlass ’, but offer 
no derivation of bacamarte. The 
Anglo-Indian forms are neither 
in Hobson- Jobsoii nor in the 
O.E.D. 

“ They kept at a small distance firing 
their muskets and bocamortasscs 
and flying granadoes.” Ind. .4nlig., 
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earliest reference for this 
■vrcA:d in the O.E.D. is of 1673, 
^out the form banda is not men- 
tioned. 

1616. — “ Besides the danger in inter- 
cepting our boats to and from the 
shore, etc., their firing from the 
Banda, would be with much diffi- 
culty.” Poster, Letters, Vol. IV, p. 328. 

1673. — “ We fortify our Houses have 
Bunders or Docks for our vessels, to 
which belong Yards for Seamen, 
Soldiers, and Stores.” Fryer, East 
India, Vol. I, p. 289. 

Banean (a Gujarati trader, 
see p. 38). 

To the compounds of this 
word mentioned on p. 39 two 
others might be added : 
Banyan-day and Banyan-fight. 
They appear to have acquired 
a currency as early as the 
seventeenth century. 

The first of the following 
quotations is of special interest 
because it recalls to mind the 
not unsimilar efforts made by 
Governments and trading 
houses in India to combat the 
trade and financial depression 
at the present day. 

The expression ‘ banian-fight’- 
is not in the O.E.D. The 
earliest reference in it for 
‘banian-hospital’ is of 1813, 
but though the name is not 
used the hospital itself is 


described by Fitch (c. 1585). 
See B. Fitch in Foster. Early 
Travels, pp. 14 and 25. 

1634. — “ As rigid economy is neces- 
sary ‘in these sad deplorable tymes, 
whenas India affoardeth little or noth- 
ing whereon to begett a profitable 
trade for the Honourable Company’, 
the commanders are charged to be as 
frugal as possible in regard to harbour 
provisions. They are to deliver lists 
of their men and the number of their 
messes, ‘ and accordingly a computated 
proporoion of what the 5 ’’ may spend in 
such diett for Banyan dales (so 
called) as this place afioards and the 
Company allowes, with promise that 
for the other dales care shalbo taken 
at Suratt that fresh meat be provid- 
ed conveniently sufficient’.” Foster, 
Eng. Fact. {1634-1636), p. 38. 

1690. — “Of this [Kedgeree or Kit- 
cheree] the European Sailers feed in 
those parts once or twice a Week, and 
are forc’d at those times to a Pagan 
Abstinence from Flesh, which creates 
in them a perfect Dislike and utter De- 
testation to those Bannian Days, as 
they commonly call them.” 0\'ington, 
Voyage to Surat, O.U.P., p. 183. 

1666. — " The men are great clowns. . . 
they make a great noise when they 
have any quarrel, but what passion 
soever they seem to be in, and what 
bitter words so ever they utter, they 
never come to blows.” Thevenot, 
Travels into the Levant, pt. Ill, p. 51 
(Eng. tr. of 1687). 

1690. — “ Next to the Moors the Ban- 
nians are the most noted Inhabitants 
of Suratt who are Merchants all by 
Profession, and very numerous in all 
parts of India. They are most inno- 
cent and obsequious, humble and 
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patient to n Miracle; sometimes they 
are heated into harsh ICxprossions to 
one another, which is seldom: and 
this Tongne-Tcmpest is term’d there n 
Banian Fight, for it never rises to 
Blows or Blood. shed.’* Ovington. 
O.U P., p. 103. 

On p. 39, referring in phijra- 
pole tvhicli is tltc Gtijnrali 
equivalent of the Anjilo-lndtnil 
‘banian-ho.?pitnl,' \vc (jnotod 
■Crooke who derived the Indian 
■ivord from pinjro^ ‘ a cage.' and 
po/a, ‘tlie sacred hull released 
Ih the name of i^iva.’ Prof. 
Hodivala {Ind. Antiq. LVITI) 
bas questioned this etymology 
«nd, it api)ears to u.s, rightly' 
80. His view is that “ Pole in 
Pinjrapole mean.s ‘a block of 
houses often with a gatewa 3 ’’ 
hke the Poles or Pols of 
Ahmedabad.” He says that 
^Pola' the sacred bull released 
in the name of 6iva, can have 
nothing to do with the Gujarati 
^ord, as it is a Dravidian word. 
The ‘sacred bull,’ besides, is 
^ever caged. Indeed the reli- 
gious merit consists in giving 
him his liberty. 

^angagal (a warehouse, 
enstoms-house), Anglo-Ind. 

Also used in the 
of ‘a covered platform 
e customs-house ', and of 


‘ port -dues.' These two 
u.sages arc not mentioned in 
Hobson -Johson nor in tlie 
O.E.D. 

The derivation of the word 
mo.*!!' favoured is that from the 
Sansk. bhatjcja^fila. Kanar. 
bIiando-§dh, ^lalaval. pondjsdla, 
‘a .storehouse’. In • ^farathi 
bhaiiqsdl means ‘ a dreary big 
house l)ut .Mole.sworth doe.s 
not give its etymology. In 
Goa, at the present daj% the use 
of the word is restricted to ‘ a 
timber ,yard though figura- 
tivcl,y it is also used of ‘a big 
and badly-jplanncd house’. 

101.1.—*' Orrior was sent to prohibit 
US [ut Musulpatnm] tho King’s beam, 
and that our goods yet to land should 
bo detained at the Bankshall (as they 
call tlioir Custom house).” Foster, 
Letters (1G13-1613), p. S4. 

1 029. — ** This foresaid instrument 

was delivered to the Governour of 

Mesulapatnm then being, and read 

upon tho bancksale and in presents 
of tho chcefe of the Moores.” Foster, 
Enrj. Fad. (lG24r-1629), p. 318. 

1073. “ The agreement therefore is 

on these terms : that any goods what- 
Boovor or horses that are his owne 
.... the charges and customes, as 

Jaggand Banksoll, and all other 

dues the King does gratiously 

give them free.” Idem, {1634-1636), 
p. 17. 

Barrica (barrel, see p. 41). 
Anglo-Ind. bai'Tecoe, barrech 
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(obs.). The latter of these two 
forms is not in the O.E.D. 

“ Sends him a ‘ barrecoe ’ of beer 
and desires a supply of provisions.” 
Foster, Eng. Fact. {1622-1623], p. 13S. 

[Safi Elhan] “ begs therefore a couple 
of ‘ barreckes Op. cit., p. 292. 

Barricada (a barrier). 
Anglo-Ind. harracodo (obs.). 

“The enemj'’s vessels were ‘extra- 

ordinarj- great ships The rear- 

admiral was the largest of all, and had 
been ‘ built upon a carack at Cochin 
.... only for to make a batterj' and to 
be a barracodo to the rest of her 
fleet.” Eng. Fact. {1624-1629), p. 49. 

Bata (subsistence allowance, 
see p. 41). 

The citation belou' gives 
proof of a much earlier use of 
this word in Anglo-India than 
do those in Hobson- Jobson. 

163S. — “They have i-eceived daily 
‘ batta ’ but this neevi not be deducted 
from their wages.” Foster, Eng. Fact. 
{1637-1641), p. 51. 

Batao (difference in ex- 
change, see p. 43). 

In the citations below are 
Anglo-Indian forms not men- 
tioned in Hobson- Jobson nor in 
the O.E.D. ; they are also of 
ail earlier date than those 
mentioned there. 

1C34 — “ Tlius much of your silver 
was sould for new rupees, to be paid 
daily out of the mynt as it could be 
coyned ; whereout wo liad hoped to 
have coyned some advantage, in gayne- 
inc the e.'cchango betwixt them and 


mamooths here called buttaw.” 
Foster, Eng. Fact. {1634—1636), p. 68. 
See also Vol. of 1637-1641, p. 100. 

1651. — “When he asked Davidge he 
did not demand ‘the vattaw of cuz- 
zana [khazana=treasury] rupees due to 
the Company from Mr. Elnipe, he with 
stern lookes and high words told me I 
was a sawoy knave to demaund of him 
about the Companies aocompts.” 
Foster, Idem, {1651-1634), p. 81. 

The Marathi form of the 
Hindust. battau is vdiav, but it 
is scarcely likely that the 
Marathi form is used above; 
it appears to be a normal case 
of the exchange of v for b and 
vice versa. 

Batel (a small boat, see 
p. 45). 

With regard to this word it 
is useful to note what Professor 
Hodivalla says in Ind. Antiq., 
Vol. LX, p. SS. 

“ Whatever the source of the 
Portuguese ‘Batell’, it is 
certain that the Bombay 
‘ Batelo ’ or the Bengal 
‘ Patello ’ is not directly derived 
from it as the form batla occurs 
in the Tdvikh-i-Firuzshdlii of 
Baraiii, which was completed 
in 1385 A.C. {Bibl. Indica 
Text, p. 490, 1. 7).” 

Portuguese dictionaries de- 
rive batel from the Lat. 
batellum. Dalgado does not 
include batel in his Glossdrio in 
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which arc to be found Portu- 
guese words derived from 
oriental sources. 

Betele (betel, sec p. oO). 

The quotation below is of 
interest because of the form 
cnincfl from hdfl (o »lenote a 
carrier nr box for betel-leaf, 
called in llindtisl, pfinrlfni. Ti 
is formed on the analogy of 
agvnfhiro (from water), 

a water juc. (i{j>i{lhrira (from 
a^vlhn, neodle'i. a container for 
needles. 


! liius. --•< Hcoombos tiro ccrtaiiie 
j pkri’mii'-i of s or (> Foolo Deopo, rande 
: into sundry lonvo-; which principally 
> s>>r\'i> to Divide n rooino or to sequester 
1 scun'' part thereof, ns allsoo for 
1 OrniiiiK'iil. j-thiciiiK them against the 
j wixU'*'.” Mundy. Vr'trrI--, Hale. Soc., 

I Vol. Ill, pi. i, p. lT).'). 

liJlti. -[lli'ro in lapanl “is al.iO 
i most I'Xi’oIti'iil worl; in varnish, both 
ch<-’'t~', contors, boxes, biibcs and 
oth«r matters: but they will take up 
imiiih room in siiipitin-.; : it may be, 
more I him lha.v are worth.’’ Foster, 
Lrttfri--, Vol. IV, p. n'i. 

Bispo (bishop). .Malayal. 
hiftpe. 


1025-37.— •< Hotel was thou brraiphl. 
in. in n innL'Tiificcnt poldcn nctclcro.” 
Manririnp. Trarrh. Vnl I. p. j. 

Biombo (a moveable 
screen). Anglo-Tnd. hrcovihii. 

Did the Portngnese who had 
derived their word from the 
Japanese hyoht nr hiohu jrivc it 
to Anglo-Tndia or did English 
traders take it dircctlv from 
•Japanese? The Invnx hiomho 
appears to be due to the Portu- 
gese tendency of nasalising 
orrowed rvords (cf , palatiqitim, 
rom palhi) and the Anglo-Tnd. 
oeeomftu appears, tliereforo, to 
® indebted to Portuguese. 

® form huhe in the second 
quotation is probably due to 
irect contact with Japan. 

er of the two forms are 
in the O.B.J). 


i “ft is found in old Malaya- 

I 

lam writing.s of the Porfcugue.se 
l)criod, and is sometimes even 
now used by the Roman 
Catholics in Malabar.” Ind. 

} Aniiq., Vol, LVI, p. 85 n. 
j Boi (a palanquin bearer, see 
p. 52). 

The C[UOtation below is of 
interest inasmuch as it gives 
evidence of how efforts were 
made by European travellers, 
without knowledge of Indian 
tongues, to explain Indian 
terms by reference to European 
languages. Refer to deriva- 
tion of ‘Banyan’ from Italian 

bagndre on p. 38. 

1628-37. “ These men, who bear the 

palanquin on their shoulders are, as 
it were, the bullocks (bueyes) for such 
! vehicles, and not only are they so in 
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but even are so in name, as they 
are called bueyes throughout India.’ 
Manrique, Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, 
p. 57. 

Boi in Portuguese, huey in Spanish 
means * a bullock 

Bolsa (purse, bag, see p. 54). 
Anglo-Ind. hulse (obs.). 

The term was used to indi- 
cate a packet of diamonds or 
gold dust. 

1711 “Received a bulse, said to 

be of gold, of Manuel Tavoch of 
Macao, merchant, sealed as above, 
which I promise to deliver to Mr. 
Frederick, the dangers of the sea 
excepted. J. Scattergood.” The 
Scaftergoods and the East India Co., in 
Ind. Antiq., Vol. LX, Supp. p. 77. 

Botica (a shop, see p. 57). 

The citation below gives 
evidence of earlier use of this 
word in Anglo-India than do 
those in Hobson- Johson. 

1668. — “ Rent of the botica 

X 16.0. 0.” Yearley Bent Bowie oj 
Bombaim, etc. in Ind. Antiq., Vol. LTV, 

p. 1. 

Braga (a measure of extent, 
see p. 57). Anglo-Ind. barsa 
(obs.). 

1638. — “ Good drincking cuppes att 
Id. and lid, and Fruitt Dishes att 2id, 
each ; the rest according to that rate. 
For a whole barsa, which is 2 tubbes, 
will cost 28 or 30 Rj'all eight, and they 
usually contain aboutt 600 peeces little 
and great.” Mundy, Travels, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. HI, pt. i, p. 303. 

‘ Bai’sa ’ in the passage above 
means a fathom, i.e., a six-foot 


BTJFALO 

cask. This form is not in the 
O.E.D. 

Breda do mar (lit ‘sea- 
beet’, an edible seaweed). 
Anglo-Ind. breda de 3Iarr 
(obs.). See Scattergood’ s List of 
goods procurable at Malacca in 
Ind. Antiq., Vol. LVI, Supple- 
ment p. 76. 

Brinco (curios, bric-a-brac). 
Anglo-Ind. brinqiio (obs.). Not 
in the O.E.D. 

“Thomas Kerridge at Surat to John 
Bangham at Lahore, April, 26, 1626, 
Sends a copy of his last, and again, 
urges the sale of his goods, ‘least 
Manoell de Paj'va his brinquos cause 
yours to be disesteemed and tliis your 
cautious wayting produce my further 
prejudice’.” Foster, Eng. Fact. {1624- 
1629), p. 130. 

Bufalo (buffalo, see p. 58). 

BeloAv are some citations 
with Anglo-Indian forms of this 
word not mentioned in Hobson^- 
Jobson. They help to show 
the tentative forms through 
which this word passed before 
the present day spelling be- 
came stabilised. One of them 
from Fryer contains a descrip- 
tion of the buffalo lyhich it 
would be hard to beat for 
accuracy. 

1673. — “ We passed Five Mile to the 
Foot of the Hill on which the CSty [of 
* Canorein ’] stands, and . had passed 
half a Mile through a thick Wood, 
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peopled by Apes, Tygers, wild 
Buffolo's, and Jnoknlls." Fryer, 
E(nt India, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. ISO. 

1673.— ‘‘The Moors have it [water] 
broaght on Buffola's Backs, or else 
on Oxen.’’ Ibidem, p. 2fl5. 

“A Buffola is of a Dun Colour, nnd 
are all as big as their largest Oxen ; 
they love to wallow in the Mire like an 
Hog; there are of them Wild, which 
ate very Fierce and Miscliiovous, 
Trampling a Man to Death, or Moiling 
him to Pieces with their Foreheads; 
their Homs are carelessly turned with 
Knobs around, being usually so 
ordered, or rather disordered (for they 
retam no certain Form) that they lie 
too much over their Heads to do any 
fcarm with them. Their Flesh is rec- 
on d Hotter and Courser than Beef, 
'thich is the most common Sustinenco 
01 the Moors; as their MUk and boiled 
“her IS of the Genlues; for did they 
”ot boil thmr Butter, it would bo Rank, 
“t after it has passed the Fire, they 
oop it in Duppers the vear round.” 
tOidew.p. 296 . 


®39. The Buffolo is generall 
SOI' than an Ox, but a verv sov 
““tractable Animal, by which' meat 
' IS useless to the Natives in the coi 
'onience of Riding, of Hackeries, an 

from the ^ 

Orin^ Houses 


Cafre (a 
‘^oglo-Ind. 

Coffer. 


negro, see p. 64). 
Oaffro, Oofferie, 


Portuguese- used t; 
nn also to denote an Africi 
' ® ^ncl m the citations belt 


it will be seen liow this meaning 
of the term was ado])ted in 
Anglo-India. The form ‘caf- 
fro ’ is not in the O.E.D. where- 
in the earliest reference for the 
word in the moaning of ‘ slave ’ 
is of .1781. 

IGl-l. — “ Signor Damian is liere look- 
ing out for a Ciiffro which is run from 
liis mn.stcr.‘’ Foster, Letters, \^ol. II, 
p. 227. 

104-1. — “Send also two slaves; • tho 
man, being ii Instie slave coffer'.” 
Foster, Ung. Fact. {lG-l2-164o), p. 81. 

“East African Xcgroe.s nnd slaves 
from Mndiignscnr, locally known as 
‘Coffcrics ■ wore a well-known element 
of tho population (of Bombay) during 
the early British period and continued 
to be imported until tho middle of tho 
nineteenth century. ” S. .M. Edwards, 
Population of the City of Bombay, in 
Irul. Antiq., VoI. LV, p. 215. 

Cairo (fibre of the coco-nut 
husk, see p. 64). Anglo-Ind. 
Cairo (obs.). 

There is no reference from 
any English traveller for this 
form in Hobson-Jobson. The 
quotation below lends support 
to Yule’s view that the form 
‘ coir ’ appears to have been 
introduced in the 18th century . 

1583-91 . — “1 went from Basora to 
Ormus downe the Gulfe of Persia in 
a certain shippe made of boordes and 
sowed together with cayro, which is 
threede made of the huske of cocoes, 
and certaine canes or strawe leaves 
sowed upon the seames of the hordes. 
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Ralph Fitch, in Foster, Early Traveh, 
O.U.P., p. 11. 

1644. — “She [the Seahorse'] is then 

to proceed to Goa to buy some 

Cairo.” Foster, Eng. Fact. {1642-45), 
p. 167. 

Gaju (the cashew tree and 
fruit, see p. 65 ). 

The quotations below reveal 
some very strange forms of 
this word in Anglo-India. The 
form cadju though, as we have 
observed (p. 66), only recently 
noticed in India was used by 
Rumphius who died in 1693. 
The first of the following cita- 
tions is of special interest 
because of the reference in it 
to Cromwell and his wife. 
The O.E.D. does not contain 
the forms ‘ cad jew ’ and ‘ ca- 
joora ’, and the earliest instance 
it has of the word is of 1703. 

1655. — “ Concerning ‘ Generali Crom- 
well ’ he [Capt. J ames jNIartin] declared 
'that before these warrs begunn hee 
was a pore cowardly fellow and would 
take a cuff on the eare from any man’; 
while os for Cromwell’s wife, ‘ the stone 
or excrescence of a fruite called a 
cadjcw would fitt her verj' well for a 
toolh Foster, Eng. Fact. {1651— 
1654), p. 123. 

1638. — “ Cajooraes : of a straunge 
proportye. Cajoora trees, whose blos- 
some casteth a Most Fragrant smell 
into the ayre, the Fruit somwhatt 
harsh in tost and strong. ...” Mundy, 
Travels, Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 57. There 
is evident confusion in Mundy's mind 


between caju and khajvra or khajvrl, 
the Indian name of the date-palm. 

“ Gadju is not properly speaking an 
Eastern fruit ; but at one time it was 
brought there from the West Indies.” 
Rumphius, Herbarium Amboinense, I, 
p. 177. He also mentions that in Ain- 
boyna the fruit, was called boa frangi, 
that is ‘ fruit from Portugal ’. 

Gaminhar (to travel). 
Anglo-Ind. caminha (obs.). 

1632. — “ The Dutchman from Masuli- 
patam arrived here on the 25th and, 
finding little hope of a market, hast- 
ened for ‘Ninapooly and adjacent 
aldeas’ ; but being ‘ tardifi in catnin- 
ha’, he was overtaken by Cartwright 
at 'Baputly’ on the 28th”. Foster, 
Eng. Fact. {1630-1633), p. 232. 

Gampo (a field, see p. 72). 

Here is a citation which con- 
tains an earlier instance of the 
use of compound in Anglo- 
India than those mentioned in 
Hobson- Johson or in the O.E.D. 

1676. — " Company’s goods by reason 
of several thatch hovells within and 
round about the compound, which 
are very dangerous in respect of fire, 
which often happens in Dacca.” 
Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soo., Vol. II, 
p. ccxxxvi. See also instances on the 
same page and the next. 

Ganja .(in the sense of 
‘ starch used by Indian washer- 
men, and also in that of ‘ rice 
gruel’, see p. 76), 

Below are instances of this 
word in Anglo-India older than 
those in Hobson- Johson or in 
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the O.E.D.: the last is also 
useful as showing how the 
Englishman in India, in the 
seventeenth century, did not 
disdain ‘congee’ as a daily 
beverage, and also as providing 
an insight into the social prac- 
tices of that age. 

1615 — “And finding the Caugee to 
be dangerous to delay.” Foster, 
hellers, Vail. Ill, p. 107. 

“ Have been endeavouring to procure 
the goods required ‘ butt all this tyme I 
itt hath beene soe extreame rajTies 
thatt neather beater cann beate 
washer can give cangee, nor wee looke 
upponnill." Foster, Eng. Fact. {1622~ 
1623), p. 109. 

1665. — “Yet about a clock in the 
afternoon I went out into our Balcony, 
where wee commonly dine, at which 
time I found said Mr. Harrington 
looking upon a Silver hilted sword that 
he had newly made, and sitting down, 

I called to my servant for a boule of 

Congee which to this instant is 

my cheifest lickuor, and seeing them 
merry, had a desire to participate of 
their mirth, and began to drink to a 
Portugall that was in the company, in 
my said liquor. Mr. Harrington, tum- 
mg towards mo, falsely accuses me 
that in those words T dishonoured him, 
ho imagining that whereas 1 spake to 
the aforesaid Portugall, I had asked 
him to sell his sword, allthough all 
they had stood by knew and testified 
that there was no such word spoken ; 

yet there was no persuading him 

To be short, he said I was what ho 
pleased to call me, and strikes at my 
beare head with his naked sword I 


ha\dng dothing to defend myselfe but 
my boule of Congee.” A Factor's 
Complaint from Porakad, in Ind. 
Anliq , Vol. LT, p. 109. 

Ganequim (a thick cotton 
cloth, see p. 73). Anglo-Ind. 
candyhens (obs.,. Neither in 
Hobson-Jobson nor in the 
O.E.D. 

1617. — “ For the estate of this Achein 
factory, it may please you, Suratt 
cloth, as blue baftas. . . .will vent here 
500 corge per year; candykeens of 
Cambaya, two thousand corge per 
year, yielding cento per cento profit.” 
Foster, Letters, Vol. VI, p. 71. 

Gapado (a eunuch, see p. 77). 
Anglo-Ind . capado ( obs . ) . 
Neither in Hobson-Jobson nor 
in the O.E.D. 

1615, — “.Given one of the King’s 
Capados by Mr. Oxwicke : one coarse 
white bafta of 50 mamodes per corge, 
cost....” Foster, Letters, Vol. Ill, 
p. 97. 

1015 . — “The Gapado would not 
deliver the said letter until the said 
officers were satisfied 

To the Gapado which brought the 
letter. . . . . ” Ibidem, p. 100. 

Gapitao mor (Captain 
major, see p. 78). Anglo-Ind. 
Gapt. mor, Capt. more, (obs.). 

Mor is a contraction of 
Tnaor, the earliest form of 
maior or major. 

1042. “ But now, say the Portugalls 

of St. Thoma, or rather the Capt, 

More the peace is broke and they 

expect order from the Viceroy to fall 
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on us.” Foster, Eng. Fact. {1642- 
1645), p. 44. 

Seo also under Armada in Supple- 
ment. 

Caro (adj. dear). Anglo- 
Ind. card (obs.). Neither in 
Hohson-Jdbson nor in the 
O.E.D. 

1626 — “ By reason of the Dutch’s 
inveterate hate and malice all passages 
round about us are waylaid, either 
with a guard of Dutchmen or bj' the 
Governor, who they and Malaya to- 
gether put in ; which we make no 
doubt costs them caro.” Foster, 
Eng. Fact. (1624-1629). p. 131. 

Gartaz (a pass, safe-con- 
duct). Anglo-Ind. cttrtass, 
cartasse, (obs.). See p. 82. 
Neither in the O.E.D. nor in 
Hobson- Jobson. 

1018- — “ If they misenforme not from 
Mesolapatan, there is great store of 
indico shipt at some ports to the sowth, 
all which take curtasses of our 
enemies.” Foster, Eng. Fact. (1618- 
1621), p. 3. 

ICIS. — “ Shee hath her cartasse 
without stopping at Suratt and upon 
conclusion sent to mee for my passe, 
els the merchants would not stirr.” 
Ibidem, p. 4. 

1621. — “The Dutch in the Red Sea 
gave cartusses or assuraunco to the 
juncks to pass free, and yet most 
treacherouslyi to their groat infamie, 
made seisure of six vessels.” Ibidem, 
p. .324. 

Gasti^o (child of Portuguese 
parents born in India, seep. 85). 
Anglo-Ind. Castilian, Casfez. 
Not in the O.E.D. 


“Kanappa conBscated a quantity 
of rice, unjustly, -defrauding the 
* Castilian ’ who brought it for sale.” 
Foster, Eng. Fact. (1651-1654), p. 240. 
Foster conjectures that ‘Castilian’ 
here is intended for castigo and it 
appears rightls' so. 

“ Richard Trenchfield married a 
Gastez.” The Diaries oj Stregnshatn 
Master (1675-80), ed. Temple, Vol. II, 
p. 284. 

Gavalaria (an establishment 
of horses or other animals). 
Anglo-Ind. caveluriree (obs.). 
Neither in Hobson- Jobson nor 
in the O.E.D. 

1622-23. — “As for the coach, one of 
the oxen died and the other wont lame 
and had to be sold ; * which is all the 
prooeed"bf the caveluriree’.” Foster, 
Eng. Fact. (1622-1623), p. 95. In the 
same volume (p. 45) is also met with 
the form cavyilluryoo, in the same 
sense. 

Gavaleiro (a horseman, a 
rider). Anglo-Ind. cavallerovs 
(obs.). 

“Had intended to keep their 
‘ ablucks ’ for sale here, as ordered by 
the President ; but their ‘ cavallerous ’ 
refused to return without them.” 
Foster, Eng. Fact. (1624-1629), p. 232. 
Abluch is Ar. ablaq, ‘ a piebald horse’. 
See also quotation under Adarga in 
Supplement. 

Gentopeia (centipede, see 
p. 92). 

Here is an instance of the 
use of this word in Anglo- 
India. 
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1703. — '* I shiiU not prosiimo to 
trouble your Honour.'? with nn nocounl- 
of the insect's of this island, only of 
one, it being n great curiosity, nnil 
none of us have over seen .«uch before; 
it is n small .sletuler worine, about 
three inches in length much receinbling 
a cciitipcc only slenderer, and its loggs 
are .shorter, smaller and much more 
numerous ; wherever he ereeped or 
moved in the night, he loft behind him 
a trainc of light like a bright fire, which 
would also stick to his fingers and 
hands that hut touch it.” "Hedges, 
Dinry, link. Soc., Vol. 11, ]?. cccxxxiii. 

Cesta (a basket.), Anglo- 
Ind. cc-stn. (obs.). Neither in 
Hohson-Johson nor in the 
O.E.D. 

Hilfl.— [.Sprago] “confessed there was 
13 ccstas or ba.skctts of chenye dishes 
delivered Nicholas Unnggnm per Swar- 
yes in llramport, whereof two ccstas 
the said Banggam caried awnyo with 
him." Fo-iier, Eng. Fact. {1C18-1021), 
p. 172. 

Cha (tea, .see p. 93). 

Belotv is a very early in- 
stance of the use of the form 
‘ chawe ’ in Anglo-India. 

1616. — “1 hope you will romember 
nie for the chawe I wished you to buy 
for me." Letter of William Eaton 
from Firando to Eichards Wickham 
(at Miako), dated 22nd June, 1616, in 
Foster, Letters, Vol. IV, p. 120. 

Crooke says that tho earliest mention 
of tea in the Old Records of India is in 
a letter from R, Wickham, at Firando, 
in Japan, who writing, June 27th, 1616, 
to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, asks for " a pt. 
of the best sort of chaw ". 

2 


After a collation of both 
these passages it would appear 
as though Miaco was then 
famous for its tea. 

Chapa (a seal, impression). 

Below are citations to show 
how in Anglo-India and even 
in Spanish this Indian term 
came to bo used as a verb. 

I61.S. — “That all presents being 
showed at Iho Custome liouso, that the 
ollicers might avoyd dcoeipt, being 
chopped by both parts." Sir T. 
Roe, Embassy, Hak. ,Soc., p. 50S. 

102S-37, — “Tho foi'mons when pre- 
pared were road out to tho King [of 
••Vrakan] who immediately had them 
chnpncd, that is stamped with his 
Royal chapn, or seal as wo call it, that 
serves as seal and signature at the same 
time, since no separately written signa- 
ture is employed." Manriquo, Travels, 
Hak. Soc., Vol I, pp. 157 and 158. The 
•Spani.sh original has “ el ipial los mandO 
luego chapar". 

1679. — "Yesterday the Mochelke 
[muchalka, bond) was chopt (sealed) 
by tho Cadje.” The Diaries of Slreyn- 
sham Master, ed. Temple, Vol. II, 
p. 276. 

1698.— “June 11th. Diary, Wrote 
an answer. .. .and order’d if such im- 
pediments continued about the Towns 
to get tho Nishaan chaup’d with it 
for delays were dangerous.” Old Fort 
William in Bengal, ed, C. R. Wilson. 
Vol. I, p. 37. 

Here is a fairly early use of 
* chop ’ in the sense of ‘ seal . 

1664.—“ He also heard Winter accuse 
Yardley of transferring ‘ chopps ’ from 
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one cloth to another.” Foster, Eng. 
Fact. {1651-1654:), p. 275. 

Ghinche (a bug). Anglo- 
Ind. chince, chint (obs.). 

1673. — “ Swarms of Ants, Muskeetoca, 
Flies, and stinking Ghints, Gimices, etc. 
breed and infest them: Tliis Season 
we experimented ; which though 
moderately warm, yet our- Bodies 
broke out into small fiery Pimples. .. . 
augmented by jlfusA;ee{oe-Bites and 
Chinees raising Blisters on us.” Fryer, 
East India, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, p. 100. 

“Notwithstanding Ghints, Fleas, 
and Muskeeto’s torment them every 
Minute, [the ‘ Banyans ’] dare not pre- 
sume to scratch where it itches, lest 
some B elation should be untenanted 
its miserable abode.” Ibidem, p. 231. 

Chita (printed cotton cloth, 
see p. 104). 

Here is an early instance of 
the use of this term in Anglo- 
India. 

1690. — “In some things the Artists 
of India out-do all the Ingenuity of 
Europe, viz., in the painting of Ghites 
or Callicoes.” Ovington, Voyage to 
Surat, O.U.P., p. 167. 

Ghuname (prepared lime, 
see p. 105). 

The following is an Anglo- 
Indian form of this word men- 
tioned neither in Hobson- J dbson 
nor in the O.E.D. 

15S3-91. — “And all the time which 
they (‘Chinians’) moume they keepe 
^the dead in the house ; the bowels being 
raken out and filled with chownam 
or' lime, and coffined, and when the 
time is expired they carry them out 


playing and piping, and burne them.” 
Ralph Fitch in Foster, Early Travels, 
O.U.P., p. 42. 

Gombalenga (a species of 
pumpkin) . Anglo-Ind. bolango. 

The Portuguese borrowed 
the word kumbalanu, ‘ a 
pumpkin ’, from one of the 
South Dra vidian languages. 
The Anglo-Ind. form is not in 
the O.E.D. 

1679. — “ This countrey [Achin] affor- 
deth Severall Excellent good fruites. 
Namely : Duryans, Mangastinos, 

Oranges, the best in India or South 
Seas, comparable with the best of 
China, Lemons, Limes, Bamastines 
[Litchis], Bolangos, Monsoone plums 
[Zizyphus Jujuha or &5r], Pumple 
Mooses [see under Toranja, p. 360], 
etc., and the trees beare fruite both 
green and ripe all the yeare alonge." 
Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of 
Bengal, Hak. Soc., p. 323. 

Comprador (a purchaser, 
see p. 115). 

Below is an early Anglo- 
Indian instance of the use of 
this word, earlier than any in 
Hdbson-J dbson or in the O.E.D. 

1614. — “I make John Phebe did 
deliver you the two fishes and letter 1 
wrote you yesterday. He is now 
grown stately and will not serve in the 
English house for comprador.” 
Foster, Letters, Vol. II {1613-1615), 
p. 227. 

Concerto (repair). Anglo- 
Ind. conserta (obs.). 
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1673. — “ These Islands are in num- 
ber seven ; Bombaim, Canorein, Trum- 
hay, Elephanto, the Putachoes, M«»i- 
chumbay, and Kerenjau, with the Rock 
of Henry Kenry." Vol. T, p. 159. 

“Having in a Week’s time corn- 
pleated my Business, returning the 
same way, we steered by the South 
side of the Bay, purposel 5 ’’ to touch at 
Elephanto, so called from a monstrous 
Elephant cut out of the main Rock, 
bearing a Yoimg one on its Back.’’ 
Ibidem, p. 194. 

Escrito (a writing, see p. 
147). 

The quotation below would 
lead one to the view that this 
Portuguese word was used not 
only in the sense of ‘a note 
under one’s hand or attesta- 
tion but also in the sense of 
‘ a hasty note ’ in which ‘ chit ’ 
is used to-day in India. The 
word in this sense is not in the 
O.E.D. 

1615. — “ All your letters ha^'ing been 
liker to screets than letters.” Foster, 
Letters, Vol. Ill, p. 154, 

See also quotation under ScrivUo in 
Supplement. 

Escritorio (a writing desk, 
see p. 14S). 

The quotations below are of 
an early date, provide new 
forms of the word, some of 
which are not found in the 
O.E.D., and go to show what a 
brisk trade there was in these 
desks between the Par East 


and India as early as the 
beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

1615-1616. — “Among other things 
I should mention a great number of 
cabinets of all patterns, in the fashion 
of those of Germany. This is an 
article the most perfect, and of the 
finest workmanship to be seen any- 
where ; for they are all of choice 
woods, and inlaid with ivor 5 % mother- 
of-pearl, and precious stones ; in place 
of iron they are mounted with gold. 
The Portuguese call them Escritorios 
de la China.” Pyrard, Voyage, Hak. 
Soc., Vol. II, pp. 176 and 177. 

1617. — “There are two scriptoris 
which are sealed up to be delivered 
to j’ou by Mr. Methwold.” Foster, 
Letters, Vol. VI, p. 27. 

1617. — “ I sent a gold box by 
Richard Kinge to buy me some 
skrettores of mackee [maK-ye= 
lacquer] work.” Ibidem, p. 104. 

1617. — "I have sent by this bearer 
seventeen sundry parcels c)f contores 
and scrittores marked with R. W. 
[Richard Wickham]. The freight of 
them I pray pay to the master how 

much it is I have been at Meaco 

and talked with the makeman [maker 
of lacquered goods] who hath promised 
that in short time he will have done. 
He hath fifty men that worketh night 
and day ; that, so far as I see, he doth 
his endeavour.” Ibidem, p. 169._ 

1617. — "I give you thanks for the 
book of Sir Walter Rawli’s which you 
sent me; and have no good thing to 
send unto you, only two small scri- 
toris.” Ibidem, p. 266. 

1690. — “It [Suratt] is renown’d for 
Traffick through all Asia, both lor rich 
Silks and for Agatts, Cornelians 
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Nigganees, Desks, Scrutores, and 
Boxes neatly polisht and embellisht, 
which may be purchas’d here at very 
reasonable Rates.” Ovington, Voyage 
to Surat, O.XJ.P., p. 131. 

“I cannot boast of the Lack upon 
Scrutores and Tables at Suratt, which 
is but ordinary in respect of that at 
Japan.” Ibidem, p. 167. 

Estanque (the shop or place 
where the estanqueiro or mono- 
polist had licence to sell certain 
commodities for his own pro- 
fit). Anglo-Ind. stanck (obs.). 

1GG8. — “ Stanck of tobacco imports 
.... X 10,225.00.00.” Yearley Rent 
Roulc oj Bombaim, in Ind. Antiq., Vol. 
LIV, p. 1. 

Estocada (a thrust with a 
rapier). Anglo-Ind. stochado 
(obs.). This form is not in the 
O.E.D. 

1073.— “The Mass of the People [of 
Goa] are Canorein, though Porlu- 
gucztd in .Speech and Manners ; paying 
great Ob.sorvance to a White Man, 
whom when they meet they must 
give him the way with a Cringe and 
Civil Salute, for fear of a Stochado.” 
Fryer, East India, Hak. .Soc., Vol. II, 
p. 27. 

Feitifo (sorcerjr, see p. 154). 
Hero is an uncommon form 
cf this word. 

icno— «Thoy (the Africans) Travel 
*10 where without their Fatcish about 
*hcm, one of which looked like the 
• mall end of n Stag’s Horn, with a Bell 
tied lo it. about the bigness of n Man’s 

To thc.so Fatcishes they 

*i'rii>o their Security from Peril and 


:11J1 


Mischief.” Ovington, Voyag‘d to Siir'i>, 
O.U.P., p. 44. 


Fidalgo (one nobly descen- 
ded, .see p. 15.5). .^nnlo-Inrl. 
'phydalgo, fidalgo. 


1642. — “ Being truly informed winch 
was the homicide, we. kept him nn<l 
suffered the others to depart- tor ''f. 
Thoma; from whenro wee r<-f<'iv-rl 
many letters to release him, i< r tli.-t Ik' 
was a phydalgo.” Fostf-r, /.'.-v 
{1642-1643), p. 43 

1C73. — “The Fidalgos liu\- -t-.t-l. 
Dwellings, graced with roverr-' 
ies, and large Windows two Stonr'- 
high, tvith Panes of f)istr-r -hc!l. whicli 
is their usual Glazing amoii_' tlicrn m 
India.” Frj'er, Sa-it htdin. \'ol. I, 
p. 192. See also quotation- un l-r 
Aldeia and Bnenmorle in Sup[<lctncnt. 

Foral (rent roll). .Anglo- 
Ind. \orall (obs.). Not in 
O.E.B. 

1665.— “I writt about r. i-ut timt 
did belong to the King fh.-t miL’lit 
import to about 70b or S**'' It- I'-r 
annum, for the Knife tiint wc- to prun'’ 
the Cocer nutt tree [Icnown «- the f'„ -o 
tax, see Ind. Antiq., LIV, p. 2]. it ii.'.'h 
proved incorte, for since by p ip^r i 
find it belongs to tlie Owner' 't 
F oreiros [see below] of the cro ir-d for 
which they pay unto Iji= M Or '-ty ’- n 
appenres by thoyr Foralls. - ^ to ; i. 
proved n ials information. ' F-!- 

Anglo-Poriugw^c .Vro'** f' " ' • 

O.U.P., p- 


Foreiro (n Icnant v.-b'- ]* 
the quit rent. .‘=ce p. Itj”'- 
The folhnving 
illu-^tralive not only of t.'.-- >' ■ 


'i 
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use of this. term in an Anglo- 
Indian document but also of 
the hatred in which the chief 
‘foreiros’ or revenue farmers 
of Portuguese days were 
regarded by the people of 
Bombay. 

1664. — “Whereas this Island being 
formerly belonging to the Crowne of 
Portugall, there were in each Division 
thereof Foreiros Mayores or Cheife 
Farmers ; men powerfule, arrogant, and 
Exorbitant violators, Ecclesiastiques 
ns well as Civil; whose manner of 
Government was absolute, bringing 
the inferior sort of us so much under, 
and made so small acoompt of them, 
as comparatively wee may say the Ele- 
phant doeth of the Ant 

Wherefore, we humbly beseech your 
Majesty for the love of God and the 
wounds of Jesus Christ, to take pity 
and compassion on us by not consent- 
ing to alienate us from your Govern- 
ment, and the Obedience thereof upon 
any Consideration or agreement what- 
soever; neither to permitt any more 
Foreiros Mayores in this Island.” 
Petition to Charles II in Khan, Anglo- 
Portuguese Negotiations, O.U.P., p. 451 
et. seq. 

Fresco (subst., a cool wind, 
see p. 161). 

The following quotation not 
Only illustrates the use of the 
abbye word in Anglo-India but 
furnt.shes a very vivid and 
intere's^ing account of the hot 
season fn Gujarat. 

1689. — “i\n the Middle of May, 
I'pforo the \Southerly Winds set in. 


which bring the Bains along with 
them, the Air at Surat is so very dry, 
that it liclrs up the Moisture in the 
Pen, before we are able to write it out ; 
and so intensely Hot, especially about 
3 in the Afternoon, that we cannot 
endure the standing for any long time 
upon the Grass, where the Sun’s 
Beams have their full force. This 
causes our sprinkling the Floors of our 
Chambers frequently with Water, to 
create a kind of Fresco in them, 
during this Season, and makes us 
Employ our Peons in Fanning of us 
with Murchals made of Peacock’s 
Feathers, four or five Foot long, in the 
time of our Entertainments and when 
we take our Repose.’’ Ovington, 
Voyage to Surat, O.U.P., pp. 82 and 83. 

Fusta (a pinnace or small 
ship, with sails, or oars). — 
Anglo-Ind. f^lsto, fteste (obs.). 
These forms are not in the 
O .E.D. 

1614. — “The king ^eepeth there 
(Beshire) continually 100 fustoes and 
galleys with them to cut oil all passen- 
gers that offer to go from Ormus to 
Balsora.” Foster, Letters, Vol. II 
(1613-1615), p. 146. 

1616. — “It is hoped that the Osian- 
der will be there to carry them before 
the fustes can arrive.’’ Ibidem, 
Vol. Ill, p. 19. 

Galeota (a small galley, see 
p. 164). 

The following note of Foster 
{Letters, Vol. Ill, p 296) throws 
new light on the derivation of 
Anglo-Ind. gallevat which Dal- 
gado says is derived from the 
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Port, finkoia, which is nls(» the 
view of tlie O.K.D, 

“It I'ly'ii iu the 

I}c-u!'iy (.’arcf.v/T XIIl. p. 717) 
tlint Shf ;rnn i'-. iJoriw'd frr'm 
pilivn! : tlif- imtivi' jjnin*' for Intf;*' r*ov. 

I'r'fit' m'!p)j in ucp r>:i f)in wf-.*, ron* ! 
of Inuin; orvl Uun olyjnolo,"y lin'. hoon 
fic)rpt<-(i liy Sir U«'nry Y«Jo 
«W*»n-i) r.;nl /nhnitn) Sjuv'Ij (S'lu'io-.'" 
II onfj'.v.f.-'), Hnj yt.'/yi'jff so- nn 
li'h «or.5 i* r.; Ir.-.-! o)() «•. no.'— 

0. (Cf.n Oppf-;i)jriiiiV Si'.-'-if Af'-Iiiut'. 
OD'J Nnvy li«'ror>I'. S''riot v, 

^ol. III. p. r;p.), niv.l lliori* 
tol.crvory proliM>iliiy llini \i (..imply 
n cnrniptioii r-f jr)fi(Vf. „ <j!j.\ll ;-nU<>y, 
If thf'ro lift nny diroft; roIn'.ir.M Ixtvifcn 

0(0 liticlivl) njid t(j,. Imlitm ii !•> 

raoro lil;<..ly ilmi tho l(,<t. r v.n-. d<-riv.-<l 

from the formor tltnn tlio fonit.-r fr..ii» 
the latter." 

Here is nn Annht- Indian 
form of this word not ('hron- 
icled in IJobfov-Johson nor in 
the O.E.D. 

10)2. "Tlift PortiiKi(('-:(,. pu.:-.ftnKiT.ft 

were jiov.- p„t inO) their Jcllowatt." 

fop.ter, Etw. Fnrt. [ir.l-J-tr, ■!:,). p. iMO. 

Gallina (alien): Anplo-Incl. 
gaUhifi. a name given reproaeh- 
ful!}' to the Port-ngnesn hy 
English sailor.s in the seven- 
teenth century, 

1G90. “The Port are mightily 
8unk, as well in their Coiirngo, ns in 
t eir Fame and Fort.une, and are found 
I contemptible Kncinio.s. that 
«y are seldom discours'd of but with 
eproach by the name of Gallina’s, 
‘■e. Hen-Hearted Fellow’s.” Oving- 
on. l^oyaje to Surat, O.U.P., p. 254. 


Gelva, more us. gciba (a 
small vt'sscl nsctl in tlic Reel 
Sea). Anglo-1 nd. jchni, jelUa. 
Xnl in (he O.K.D. 

'Phe Port., word is from the 
.Ar. iUhn. Did Anglo-Ind. 
receive fhe word directly from 
Ar. nr throtigh Portuguese? 
Prolcildy from (lie latter, 
regard being had to the forms 
aluive and (o (he f.Tct that 
Porttigne.s(i elirnnielors use the 
word from ns early as the 
hi'ginning of (he sixtocntli ccu- 
(ury. 

n'vU. And now both thoir mid 
our snitdl vc-^.'lls will ho moro usofiill 
thiiti ..•vi'r, for llioro's noo thought of 
tnnfo into the Mn.v withont (.horn, our 
grontor lihipp-i ridingo so fnrro from 
tlio ..honro, and fho Kingo of Arrac- 
hnn-t Jelliacs or smaU bonis of ivnrro 
evi'r seonl in-go 'twixt thorn and the 
land.” Fo-dor, Knri. Fact. {lG3i- 
p. Cl. 

Gentio (a. Hindu, seeji. 167).. 

Mere arc early instances of 
the use of this term in Anglo- 
India. 

Hil2. -‘‘Whither Your Worshipps 
hnvo iinploymont or no, mon cannot 
goo iiiihcd, as tlio Gentews doe.’* 
Fo.stor, Eng. Fact. {1G42-164S), 
p. 54. 

1045. — ‘‘The manning of her [the 
Advice] is (I difficulty unless they take 
some soldiers out of the Fort and fill 
up with ‘Jentue saylors’. ” Ibidem, 
p. 282. 
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Below is an early instance 
of this term employed in the 
sense of the Telugu language ; 

1645. — “This instant wee received 
a letter from the King by two of our 
owne ser^'ants. . .The translate of that 
letter out of Jentue into English we 
send unto you for your perusall.” 
Foster, Eng. Fact. [1642-1643), p. 291. 

Jaca (jack-fruit, see p. 178). 

The citation below is of 
interest, not only because it is 
of a fairly early date, hut 
because it helps to show what 
keen observers the old travel- 
lers were, and how keenly and 
sympathetically they were 
interested in obtaining and 
setting down information about 
the fauna or flora new to them. 

1637. — “ The ancients called this 
island [Ceylon] the healthy, pleasant, 
fertile, flourishing and rich Taprobane. 
Healthy on account of its temperate 
climate and lovely air; fertile owing 
to numerous streams of excellent 

water : pleasant owing to the 

fact that most of its mountains and 
forests are filled with aromatic cassia 
or cinnamon. . . ., or else of great leafy 
fruit-trees like the bread-fruit which 
bears a sort of apple of huge size, 
called jack-fruit. Outside they are 
covered with small prickles which, 
although sharp to the touch, do not 
prevent one’s getting at the kernel, 
which is enclosed in a yellow, sweet 
pulp, very pleasant to the taste. 
From this pulp, and from the kernel 
many di.shes are prepared which are 


most excellent and delicious. Mother 
Nature, in her foresight, perceiving that 
the branches would not suffice to sup- 
port so great a weight, arranged for this 
fruit to sprout from the trunk itself, 
by throwing out roots or stems, which 
are so strong that, unless you have a 
knife or other sharp instrument, it is 
difficult to get them off.” Manrique, 
Travels, Hak. Soc., Vol. I, pp. 44S and 
449. 

Jagra (coarse sugar, see 
p. 179). 

The quotations from Fitch 
and Terry (p. 179) show how by 
jagra they meant the ‘ coco-nut 
or the coco-nut tree’. The 
latter of the two citations below 
will show how jaggery was a 
term applied to spirit obtained 
from palm-sugar, and the 
former how the form jagra in 
its correct meaning of ‘palm 
sugar’, was in vogue earlier 
than jaggery. 

1630. — “ April 18. Took some coco- 
nuts and ‘jagra’ from a Malabar 
junk.” Foster, Eng. Fact. (1630- 
1633), p. 133. 

1631. — Wedell brought a hog’s 

head of jaggery for his owne drinking 
at sea.” Court Minutes for May 20, 
1631. 

Jangada (a raft formed by 
two boats lashed together with 
boards across them, see p. 
181). 

The quotations below are of 
interest because they contain 
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•a new form of tliis word, not 
mentioned in Hobsoit-Jobson 
■nor found in the O.E.D. 


1632.— “They have got nil the 
sangrccs of this side Rnpntly nnd of 
all the rivers unto the ilnnd ninong 
them, and all the towno boats nro to 
goe to them this day.” Foster, Eng. 
Fad. [1630-1G33), p. 2.3:i. 

ICTS.— “In the morning wo went 
■downe to the River about 2 miles from 
CoUepellee [Kallcpnili] where was two 
great Metchlcpatain Boates, nnd two 
Sangarees or Gun boates." 7'Jic 
Diaries of Slrcynshnm Master {lC>7n- 
=80), ed. Temple, Vol. II, p. J 30 , 

Manga (mango). 

The quotations below go to 
•show the various forms tliat 
T^ere current in Anglo-Incli.a 
fiefore the present form became 
stabilised. 

161®'— “Two jars of manges at 
Topees 4^.” Foster, Letters, Vol. Ill 
•(1615), p. 41. 

“Two jars of mangas." Jbidem, 
T>-83. 


‘1 had in her some few cloves, tho 
. eargazon being jars of 

■pic'led nutmegs and mangoes.” 
^mdem, p, 286, 

For the form “ mongoes ” see quota- 
0 from Fryer under ‘ Achar, ’ in 
“Opplement. 


1608-l61i._..On the further 
■Loear < TSoasory Gate ’ in Surat] are 

•««fairetombes,with a goodly p, 
■'°®rt pleasant to behold, behind w 
e™^eth a small grove of manga 

> her the citizens goe forth to 

m Finch, in Fo 

••^yTrauefs, O.TJ.P., p. 134 . 


:MEST.igo 

Mnnillin (bracelet, see p. 

210 ). 

“ They [ tho women of Goa ] wear 
also brncclots. called Manilc from the 
hand up to tho elbow. ” Mnnriquo, 
7'ravrh. Hale. Soc. 

“ Manila, or wrist jewel." Hamilton, 
New Aceoiinf, Vol. I, p. 303. 

Marinha (a salt pan). 
Anglo-Ind. marinho (obs.). 

*• Pomeln. A marinho of salt x 21.01. 
35." Yearlc;/ Rent Rowlr. of Bombaim, 
in ImJ. Anti'j., Vol. LIV, p. 2. 

Mesquita (a mosque, see 
p. 225). 

Below is a quotation from 
an Anglo-Indian writer which 
contains a form of masjid 
neither mentioned in liohson- 
Jobson nor in the O.E.D. 

1004. — “.A fresh recrutc of men 
coming of about 20 more, wee than 
began to consider what houses neere 
us might bo most prejuditinll, and on 
one side wee tooke possession of [ a ] 
paged or Banian idol temple, which 

was just under our house 

tho other a Moorish Mescete where 
sevorall people were harboured. The 
Rev. John L. Escaliot’s Account of 
Sivaji’8 Raid upon Surat in Ind. 
Anliq., Vol. L, p. 317. 

Mestizo (a half-breed, see 

p. 226). 

The following contains a 
very strange Anglo-Indian 
form of the word not mention- 
ed in HobsortrJobson but in the 
O.E.D., as ‘mostesa’. 
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1652. — “Friar Ephraim who was 
pastor or curate unto the Mostezaes 
of Madraspatam.” Foster, Eng. Fact. 
{1651-1654), p. 92. 

Mon^ao (monsoon, see 
p. 229). 

Below is a very strange 
Anglo-Indian form which, if 
Yule’s conjecture that the 
Anglo-Indian monsoon proceeds 
directly from the Dutch mons- 
soyn or monssom is correct, 
perhaps marks a transition 
stage between the present 
Anglo-Indian word and the 
Dutch term. It is not found 
in the O.E.D. 

1642. — “Wee have in this our 15 or 
16 monthes residence throughly experi- 
enced the trade of this place, and doe 
finde that the first markets at the 
begining of the monzoane is most 
proffitablest. . . . Besids the coimtry 
people, having then fully supplycd 
themselves, retoms not till the next 
moonzoane to replenish their wants ” 
Foster, Eyig. Fact. (1642-1645), pp. 57 
and 58. 

Morador (an inhabitant). 
Konk. morador. — Anglo-Ind. 
moredor (obs.). 

In the Konkani of Goa the 
word is used in the specific 
sense of an inhabitant of a 
village of which he is not a 
member or a ‘ componente ’. 

1032.— “Whereon one Gma Redie 
[Gumva Reddi], a moredor of Mond- 


rero, . . . gathered head, to the number 
of three or four hundred in armes.” 
Foster, Eng. Fact. (1630-1633), p. 233. 

Morim (a thin white cloth 
for shirting). Anglo-Ind, 
mooree, morye, moory (obs.). 

The O.E.D. derives the 
Anglo-Ind. word from Portu- 
guese, but Sir Richard Temple 
{Ind. Antiq., Vol. L, Supp. p. 9) 
is of the view that the Port. 
morim is more likely a corrup- 
tion of muri than that muri is a 
corruption of morim, as it was a 
common custom of the Portu- 
guese in adopting Oriental 
names ending in i to add a 
final m or n. Morim means 
‘ Moor cloth ’, i.e. cloths intend- 
ed primarily for Mohammedan 
wear. It was cotton cloth 
manufactured principally in 
the NeUore district of Madras 
for sale to the Mohammedans 
of the Malay peninsula. It is 
identical with Salampore. The 
earliest instance of the use of 
this word in the O.E.D. is of 
1696. 

1618. — “ Such severaU sorts of goods 
as Bantam requires, viz. white mor- 
yes, white percallaos, white salampor- 
yes, white and reddo beteles, dragons 
malaia, dragons salala, fine gobare 
serassos, fine tappj' serasses, fine and 
course Japon tappes, tape ohindees, 
tape anacke, caine goulons, and such 
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like." Foster, Eng. Fact. {1618-1621), 
pp. 42 and 43. 

1644.—" Goods most propper for this 
place are all sorts of ]\lesulapatnm or 
Coast clothing, as long cloth, morccs 
sallampores, homoomics, salooes, scr- 
asses, etc." Foster, Eng. Fad. {1612- 
45), p. 223. 

The above citations contain 
some very uncommon names 
of textiles. 

Ouvidor (a magistrate, see 
p. 245). 

Here is an early instance 
of the use of this term in 
Anglo-India. The word is not 
in the O.E.D: 

1644. — “ Did their best to ‘ corrupt 
both the Rings Fitscall and Ovedores ’ 
with offers of money to procure leave 
to sell their goods this year and 
depart." Foster, Eng. Fad. {1642- 
iS45), p. 224. 

Padre (priest, see p. 245). 
Nicob. pater. 

“ In the seventeenth century 
at least, and probably much 
earlier Haensel speaks of 
pafer= sorcerer, and PereBarbe 
of deos and reo5=God, as sur- 
vivals of Portuguese mission- 
aries.” IttuI. Antiq., Vol. LX 
(®’eb.), p. 38. 

Pao (in the sense of ‘loaf 
or boat shaped ingot of 
goW’. see pp. 265, and 266). 
^glo-Ind. pam. 


1616 — “It is impossible to tell all 
the groat riches and ali the rare and 
bonutiiul things which these ships 
[trading between Japan and Goa] 
bring back ; among others they bring 
much gold in ingots, which the Portu- 
guese call pandoro {=pao de ouro). 
Pyrard, Voyage, Hak. Soc., Vol. II, 
p. 176. 

1634. — “ The galliots from that coun- 
try brought rich cargoes, insomuch that 
two thousand Loaves of gold were 
registered in the royal customshouse 
[ at Goa ], to say nothing of the gold 
and merchandise that escape regis- 
tration. " Foster, Eng. Fad., 1634-36, 
p. 33. 

1676. — “Taking all chances, he 
offered the piece to Marin for two 
pains of Chinese gold, and the golden 
pain is equal to 600 livres of our 
money.” Tavernier, Travels in India, 
ed. Ball, O.U.P,, Vol. II, pp. 110 and 
111 . 

1076. — “They were instructed to 
present to the General of Batavia 200 
loaves {pains) of gold to redeem the 
royal fortress.” Ibidem, p. 238. 

“We, Edward Jones and John 

Scattergood confess to have 

received from the hands of Manuel 
Tavacho, resident of the city of Macao, 
one parcel wrapped in white cloth 

with fine red wax seals in which 

it is said are contained fifteen pams, 
one bar and three pieces of good 

gold ” The Scaltergoods and the 

East India Co., in Ind. Antiq., Vol. 
LX, Suppl. p. 77. 

The term ‘ pao de ouro ’ (and 
inversely ouro de pao, to denote 
a ' superior quality of the 
metal) was used by Portuguese 
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chroniclers from as early as 
1545. See Dalgado, Glossdrio 
Lus. As., Vol. II, p. 165. The 
expression ‘ pdo ’ was also used 
of silver, whence the phrase 
‘poo de prata’ (silver ingot). 
In the East India Co.’s records 
these ingots whether of gold or 
silver were usually called 
‘shoes’. See Hobson- Jobson, 
s.v. Shoe of Gold. 

Parau (a small vessel used 
in war or trade, see p. 269). 

Here is an earher instance of 
the use of this term in Anglo- 
India than any mentioned in 
Hobson- Jobson. 

1653 — “ Another prau sent to find 
the Dove . . . Have just heard that the 
Dove has been taken. She might 
have been saved had there been 
enough Englishmen here to man the 
prau instead of natives.” Foster, 
Eng. Fact, (1651-1654), p. 190. 

Frj'er uses the very unusual form 
'provoes’, 

1673. — “Tliey are owners of several 
small Provoes, of the same make, and 
Canooses, cut out of one intire piece 
of Wood.” Fryer, East India, Vol. I, 
p. 65. 

Partido (a consignment). 
Anglo-Ind. partido, partitho 
(obs.). Not in O.E.D. 

1617. — "Some good quantities we 
procured. .. . and to enlarge our invest* 
mcnts the more, wo bought also some 
partidocs on credit to paj’ at two 


and three months’ time.” Foster, 
Letters, Vol. VI, p. 236. 

“ After the partitho of silk he took 
was made up and fit to be embarked 
it lay there three weeks and above 
before he durst ship it.” Ibidem, p. 
139. 

Patacho (a pinnace). 
Anglo-Ind. patash (obs.) This 
form is not met with in the 
O.E.D. 

1630. — “ Do not believe the informa- 
tion regarding the number of frigates 
and ‘ patashes ’, for Hari Vaisj-a’s 
brother writes from Daman that the 
force there consists only of the four- 
teen frigates. . . . and eight ‘ fustoes ’ 
belonging to Ruj' Freire.” Foster, 
Eng. Fact. (1630-1633), p. 98. 

Pateca (water-melon, see 
p. 275). Anglo-Ind. pateca, 
putacJio (obs.). 

1673. — “ From hence [Elephanta] we 
sailed to the Putachoes, a Garden of 

Melons (Putacho being a melon) ” 

Fryer, East India, Hak. Soe., Vol. I, p. 
195. See also under Elephanta. 

Fryer’s Putachoes was called 
in Portuguese Ilha de Patecas 
and in Anglo-India Island of 
Pattecas, see Ind. Antiq., Vol. 
LIV, p. 3. By 1724 the ‘ Island 
of Patecas or Patachoes ’ came 
to be corrupted into ‘ Butcher’s 
Island’, the name by which 
this island near Bombay^s still 
known to this day. 

Paulista (a Jesuit, see p. 
277). Malayal. PaulistdkMr. 
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Sampdlu])i')dt{riindr (San Paolo 
Padres) and YcsuviUanmar 
(Jesuits). See Ind. Antig., Vol. 
LVI, p. So n. — Anglo-Ind. 
Paulistme. 

1673. — “Near our Lnndiug-plapc [nt 
Bnnclra] stood a College, not inferior 
to the Building, nor much unlike thoso 
of our Universities, belonging to the 
Jesaits here, more commonly called 
Paulistincs. . . .who live here very 
sumptuously, tho greatest part of the 
Island being theirs.” Fryer, East 
Imlia, Hak. Soo., Vol. I, p. 183. 

“The Paulistincs enjoy tho biggest 
of all the Monasteries at .St. Jioch ; in 
it is a Librarj', an Hospital, and an 
Apofhecarj-'s Shop well furnished 
with Medicine.9.” Fryer, East India, 
Vol. II, p. 11, 

Peru (turkejr, see p, 283). 

We have said that the turkej’’ 
was introduced into India by 
the Portuguese (p, 284). The 
quotations below are links in 
the story of its dissemination 
throughout the East and go to 
show how by the end of the 
17th century it had become a 
fairly common bird in India. 

IGlo. — William Edwards from 
A<igineare [Ajmere] writes to the East 
India Co. ; « Three or four turkeycocks 
find hens would do well for the Mogul ; 
I*® hath two cocks but no hens, and 
would esteem much of their brood”, 
f’oster, UlUra, Vol. Ill, p. 19. 

|®I1'~~Edward Connok in Persia 
writes to the East India Co. : “I had 
olmost forgotten to adjoin these other 


toys b.v this king required : . . . .Turkey 
codes and hens, as many as you please 
to send. He hath caused mo write for 
peacocks into Tnilia, where arc plenty. 
Xoilhor them nor tnrkcj's ho never 
saw; this country affordoth none.” 
Foster, Lcllcra, Vol. VI, p. -14. 

1078-9. — “Tho Hnvaldar [of ‘ Arma- 
gon *] brought us two sheep, a goate, 
a Hogg. 2 Turkeys, 10 hens, a great 
deal of rico, buttor, spice, Toddy, Come 
and grass for our hor.-es, and gave all 
tho Peons rico.’’ The Diaries of 
Streynshnm Muster, cd. Temple, Vol. 
11, p. I3I. 

Procurador (attorne 3 % see 
p. 301). 

Here is an early instance of 
the use of tliis word in Anglo- 
India. Not mentioned in the 
O.E.D. 

1015. — “ His name is Usseph Chann, 
who de.sircd mo he might present me 
to tho king and be my Procuradore. ” 
Foster, Letters, "Vol. Ill, p- 14. 

Risco (risk). Anglo-Ind. 
risgoe (obs.). 

J675. “This Deponent answered 

Mr. Hall, the Company had already 
run the Risgoe thus farr and might 
now run it soe much further, and 
Bonpo the profitt of it themselves. ’ 
The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 
ed. Temple, Vol. I, p. 485. 

Scrivao (clerk or writer, see 

p. 149). 

1615.— “To the scrivano of the 
Custom House. ” Foster, Letters, Vol. 
Ill, p. 100. 

Below is an unusual form 
not found in HohsovrJobson. 
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1623. — “ The reason why the bakers, 
etc., have not come down in the beha- 
viour of the ‘ screivas etc., in custom 
house, who will not give them a chittee 
without som feeling [feeing ?] : but on 
his threatening to go again to the 
Governor the desired 'screete' was 
granted.” See under Escrito, p. 300. 
Foster, Eng. Fact. {1622-1623), p. 265. 

Senhor (lord, see p. 326). 

Erom tlie quotation below 
it would appear that, just as 
Indians used to give this title 
‘ Senhor ’ to Englishmen, the 
latter used it of the chief 
foreign officials in India, not 
necessarily Portuguese — ^in the 
passage in question they are all 
Dutch. 

1676. — ** Concerning the affairs of 
the Dutch Company in this place 
j-iletohlopatam] I understand that 

Senr. Coler is by orders lately 

come from Batavia to be Governor of 
PulUoat. . . Senr. Peter Smith. . .is to 
bo Cheife at Metchlepatam, and Senr. 
Hartsing, the Cheife at Golcondah.” 
The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 
ed. Temple, Vol. I, p. 297. This is an 
earlier instance of the use of this word 
than the one in the O.E.D. which is of 
1795. 

Sombra (lit. shadow ; also 
favour, protection). Anglo- 
Ind. sombre (obs.). Not found 
in this sense in the O.E.D. 

“If no sales be effected, the goods 
siiouUl be taken on to AhmadSbad, 

‘ under the cover of your sombre ’ 
and delivered to Clement.” Foster, 
Eng. Fad. (1634-1620), p. 79. 


Sumbaia (a profound reve- 
rence, see pp. 330 and 332). 

1614. — “TVe delivered his Majesty’s 
letter, obtaining what we required, 
only confined to such orders and cus- 
toms (though bad) as the Dutch before 
us had brought in as of Bombay or 
presents, customs, rents. ” Foster, 
Letters, Vol. II {1613-1613), p. 112. 

Ta^a (a cup, see p. 338). 

In supporting the view that 
the Anglo-Ind. toss was derived 
from Portuguese and not from 
Persian, we remarked that, the 
Persian tds ‘ a cup ’ had not 
acquired currency in Hindi or 
Urdu and that the word for 
‘cup ’ in the former was pt/dla. 
The following quotation ap- 
pears to bear out our state- 
ment. 

1608-11 — “ At the end are drawne 
many portraitures of the King [of 
Delhi] in state sitting amongst his 
women, one holding a flask of wine, 
another a napkin, a third presenting 
the peally [small cup] ; behind, 
one punkawing [fanning], another 
holding his sword. ” William Finch, 
in Foster, Early Travels, O.U.P., p. 164. 

Terranquim (a small swift 
bark, see p. 343). 

We have pointed out that 
this Portuguese form is not the 
original of the Anglo-Ind. 
tranhey which comes from the 
Pers. irankeli. Here are a 
couple of passages in which 
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Anglo-Indian forms of the 
word, different from those men- 
tioned before, are to be found 
and they are of a date earlier 
than those in Hohson-Johson. 

1645. — “Their goods wore trans- 
ferred to a ‘ greate tranks’.” Foster, 
Eng. Fact. {1642-1645), p. 273. 

1651. — “The Arrabs of ^Iiiskatt soe 
much awe them [tho Portuguese] with 
vessells which they have taken from 
them, and their own trancketts, that 
they dare not at this tyme pass in the 
Gulph, though they are (as they tearme 
themselves) an Armadoc (besides thciso 
merchantmen) of six garrobs” [see 
Oaropa, p. 1C6]. Foster, E7ig. Fact. 
(1651-1654), p, 04. 

Topaz (a Portuguese half 
breed, see p. 346). 

There are a number of in- 
stances of this word, used by 
the Jesuits in the 1 6th and 
early 17 th centuries in the sense 
of ‘interpreter’, given in the 
Ind. Antiq., Vol. LII, p. 263. 

Tornado (violent storm). 
Anglo-Ivd. turnado, turnatJie, 
tronado (obs.). The last two 
forms are not in the O.E.D. 

"And being in the latitude 
of the Cape we steered away S.S.E. 
with a meridian compass till we came 
into 0 24' of N. latitude, where we 
met the turnath[es?] and lay be- 
cahned and troubled with the variable 
winds twenty-one days." Foster, 
belters, Vol. VI, p. 290, 

“ But to proceed : you may 
please to know that the last of April 


we passed tho turnathes.” Ibidem, 
p. 291. 

1690. — “Here likewise we were af- 
frighted with a Turnado which, with- 
out Caro and speedy handing of our 
Sails, might have endanger’d our 
Ship.” Ovington, Voyage to Surat, 
O.U.P.,.p. 27. 

1636. — “From the 10th May unto 
the Cth currant, we accompted our- 
selves to bee in the Tronados, it 
being extraordinary variable weather, 
ns Cnlraos, sodaino and violent gusts, 
tho wind on all points of the compasse 
in 24 howeres.” Mundy, Travels, 
Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 30. 

Toronja (‘the pomelo’, see 
p. 360). 

In connection with this fruit 
and the question about its 
introduction into India, it is 
useful to quote Prof. S. H. 
Hodivala {Ind. Aniiq., LXI, 
p. 32) who says that the Citrus 
decurmna is mentioned in the 
Bdhurndma, if Erskine’s and 
Mr. Beveridge’s interpretation 
of the emperor’s description of 
the Saddflial is to be relied on. 
“The Saddphal,^' he writes, 
“is another orange-like fruit. 
This is pear-shaped, colours 
like the quince, ripens sweet, 
but not to the sickly-sweet- 
ness of the orange ” (naranj). 
Tran. A. S. Beveridge, p. 512. 
If the Saddphal of Babur was 
the Citrus decurmna, the fruit 
must have been known in India 
long before the XVII century ”. 
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Tromba (a species of reed 
met witli near the Cape of 
Good Hope). — Anglo-Ind. 

sfnimbloices. Hot in the O.E.D. 

1615. — “Fifty or sixty leagues out 
are seen fioating in vast numbers the 
stalks of reeds, with about nine or ten 
reeds (more or less) attached to each 
stalk, these are called froinbas.” 
Pyrard. Voyage, Hak. Soc., VoL I, 

p. 20. 

“These trombas are a kind of great 
canes, about the bignesse of a man’s 
arm. and three or four foot long, 
which flote upon the water with their 
roots." Mandelslo, Travels, cit. by 
Gray in note to passage above. 

1624 . — “March 27. Sailed from the 
Downs. July 13. ‘Mett with weeds 
called strumblowes, a good sine of 
neemess' to land.” Foster. Eng. Fact. 
{1624-16-29). p. 23. 

Tufao (hurricane, see p. 
.S53). 

Below is an early Anglo- 
Indian reference : 

1617. — “Two of these Dutch ships 
were full laden with silk and stufis 
which they had taken from the Cliinas, 
as also two junks with the like; but 
by means of a storm or tuffon the 
two Holland ships and one junk were 
driven ashore.” Foster, Letters, TbI. 
YI, p. 260. 

Tutanaga (an alloy, see 
p. 356). 

The following quotation con- 
tains an Anglo-Indian form of 
this word unrecorded in Hob- 
son-.Tohson or in the O.E.D. 


“Their tutinggle they [the Dutch]’ 
bring from Tiwan” [Taiwan, i.e., For- 
mosa]. Eng. Fact. (1642-1643), p. 36. 

Varanda (verandah, see 
p. 358). 

The citations below give 
evidence of earlier use of this 
term in Anglo-India than do 
those in Hobson- Jobson. 

171S. — “ But if the making of such a- 
Compound and Virandas for deposit- 
ing and securing the Merchants Goods 

will be so great a convenience .we 

permit you to make it.” Old Fort 
William in Bengal, ed. Wilson, Vol. I, 
p. 37. 

1755. — “ Ordered Mr. Bartholomew 
Plaisted to survey the Verandah.” 
Ibidem, p. 34. 

1756. — “They [the Nabob’s troops] 
had infinitely the advantage over us in 
this attack as they could fire upon oiir 
men from the tops, windows and 
verandas of houses which stood close 
to and overlooked our lines and bat- 
teries.” Ibidem, Vol. Ill, p. 295. 

Visitador (official visitor), 
see pp. 367 and 36S. 

The quotation below bears 
out the statement made before 
(p. 368) that the Dutch adopt- 
ed this Portuguese word for 
one of their officials. 

1614. — "The first of this month 
arrived here a Dutch ship coming in 
three months from Bantam, and in 
her there comes the Visitador 
General for the Dutch to visit these 
coasts.” Foster, Letters, Vol. II 
(1613-1615), p. 165. 



ALPHABETICAL LISTS OF WOBDS IN ASIATIC LANGUAGES 
DERTOD FROM OR INFLUENCED BY PORTUGUESE 


Attention to the follovring points will facilitate reforence : Against every 
Asiatic vocable is set the Portuguese word from which it deriv'CS. Vocables 
printed in italics are not listed heroin for reasons mentioned in the Introduction 
and'in all such cases the English equivalent of the Portuguese word is given 
after it within brackets. The vernacular idiom is sometimes mentioned after 
the Asiatic word derived from Portuguese in which case it is invariably 
enclosed within brackets, thus : Negoaiant (yepari) Negociante (merchant). The- 
peculiar sense which a word has acquired is set in quotation marks and brackets.. 
The following additional abbreviations occur; S= Supplement; (S) denotes that, 
the word to which it is annexed must be looked for in the Supplement, and (C)' 
that the word is current only among Christians; ecoles= ecclesiastical term , 
nius=musical terra ; leg = legal terra; med=medical term ; arch = archaic , us. 
fig.=u£ed figuratively. 




1 . Achinese 


Achinese, 

Portuguese 

Achinese 

Portuguese 

Ambar 

Ambar 

? Masigit, me- 

Mesquita 

? Amin 

Amen 

sigit, misigit 


Anas, anus . . 

Ananas 

Meja surat 

Mesa 

? Apam 

Apa 

Mcnatu 

Mainato 

Ealmm, bakon 

Tabaco 

Menisan, meli- 

Munigiio 

Bandala 

Bandola 

san 


Banke 

Banco 

Mentiga 

Alanteiga 

Basi, besoi 

Bacia 

Mestol 

Pistola 

Beludo 

Vehido 

Miskina 

Mister 

Beranda 

Varanda 

Nona, noiia . . 

Dona 

Biula 

Viola 

Pasu 

Vaso 

? Boi 

Bolo 

Pilor 

Pelouro 

? Chap 

Chapa 

Pingan 

Palangana 

D£du 

Dado 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Fitah, pita . . 

Fita 

1 Piring 

Pires 

Oagab 

Gago 

R6da 

Roda 

Gaji 

Gage 

? Rupiya 

Rupia 

Judi 

Jogar 

Ryah 

Rial 

Kafiri 

Cafre 

Sabtu, saptu . . 

Sabado 

Kamija, kameja 

Camisa 

Sabun 

Sabao 

*Kapal 

Cavalo 

? Sagu, sage . . 

Saga 

Kapitan 

Capitao 

iSelada 

Salada 

Kasut 

Cal9ado 

Seladad, ser- 

Soldado 

Kerabu 

Cravo 

dadii 


? Kertas 

Carta or Cartaz 

Sepatu 

Sapato 

? Eiandfl 

Candil 

Sita 

Citar 

lamari 

Armario 

? Tambu 

Tambor 

Lelang 

LeilSo 

Tukar, tiika . . 

Trocar 


2. Anglo-Indian 


Anglo-Indian 

Portuguese 

Anglo-Indian 

Portuguese 

Abada 

• • 

Abada 

Adarga 

Adarga (S) 

Achar 

Achar, also in S 

Aduano 

Aduana (S) 
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Anglo-Indian 

Poritiguese 

Anglo-Indian 

Portuguese 

Albacore 

• 

Albacora 

Banyan, Ban- • 


Albatross 

• • 

Alcatras, also 

yan - day. 

Banean, also in 



in S 

Banyan fight. 

S 

Albricias 

• 

Alvigaras (S) 

Banj’^an hos- 


Aldea 

• • 

Aldeia, also in S 

pital 


Alfandica, 

al- 

Alfandega, also 

Barracodo 

Barricada (S) 

fandia, alfan- 

in S 

Barreck, bar- 

Barrica (S) 

dira, alfan- 


recoe 


diga 



Barsa 

Braga (S) 

Aljofar 

• • 

Aljofar 

Batel, batelo. 

Batel, also in 

Alligator 


Lagarto 

botella, botilla 

S 

Almadee 


Almadia (S) 

Batta 

Bata, also in S 

Almirab, 

al- 

Armario 






Batta 

Batdo, also in S 

myra 

Almode, 

al- 

Almude (S) 

Batte, batty . . 

Bate 

moodse 



Bayadere 

Bailadeira 

Amah 


Ama 

Beatelle, bet- 

Beatilha 

Ananas 


Anands 

teela 


Anile, neel 


Anil 

Beech-de-mer 

Bicho do mar 

Ap, hopper 


Apa 

Beeombu, bube 

Biombo (S) 

Areca 


Areca 

Benzoin, ben- 

Beijoim, ben- 

Armado 


Armada (S) 

jamin 

joim 

Arrack, rack . . 

Araca 

Betel 

Betele, betel 

Assegay 


Azagaia 


betle, bdtere. 

Atje 


Ata (S) 


betre 

Ayah 


Aia 

Bilimbi, blimbee 

Bilimbim 




Boca-mortis, 

Bacamarte (S) 

Balachong, bla- 

Balchao 

bocamortass. 


Chong 



bukmar 


Baity 

r 

• • 

Balde 

Bolango 

Combalenga (S) 

Bamboo 

j 


Bambu 

Bonito 

Bonito - 

1 'anana 


Banana 

Bonze 

Bonzo 

1 3anda 


Bandel (S) 

Botickeer 

Botiqueiro 

V dejah 


Bandeja 

Botica 

Boutique, alsO' 

B^. tie 


' Bangue 


in S • 

Baj* lialL. 


Bangagal (S) 

Boy 

Boi, also in S 
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I?rab 

Brpdn «!(' 

Jirinjatil 
Brinqiif 
Bndcnx'k 
BufTaln. IttifTnla, 
Imfiolo 
BufTatli 

f B » cc a ! «i «•. 

btulcf’niw 

Buls<.‘ 

Bumlia 
? Bux 
Caborik 

CafTor. raffn'. 
cafiro. fvifTcr, 
wfic'rie 
Calnba.Bli 
Calputtof 

Caliimba. (Vj. 

lombo rrxil 
Camec*7.e 
Caniinlia 
Cam poo 

• Compound 

Oanadn (ns. jn 
Ceylon) 

Candykons . . 

Cangue 

Capado 

Captain mor . . 
Carambola 


VoTiU'Wr Sf 

Brava 

Bn’da <!<< Mar 
(S) 

Bvrinnvla 
Brinoi (SI 

Bar.ariivn 
Ibifalo, nb<» in 
S 

.\l>afa«lM (Si 
Bnin-l 

Bf'Ba (S) 

Ibiinba 
I’ri«(ri 
(’abmnvi 
r.'ifrc. aB*! in S 

Calabavn 

f'alafat*- 

f'ahnnlia 

^ 'niniMi 
Caminbnr (S) 
f'ainpo, alf-o in 

S 

f\-iinpo 

Cnundn (a 

liquid inoa- 
sun;) 

Cantupiiin (S) 
Canga 
Cnjiado (»S) 
Capitao mor (S) 
Carambola 


.1 jujlo.l ivUnn 

Caravel. Carv<d 
( ’ar«» 

( ‘ash 

Ca*-be\v. catljn. 

radji'W 
( 'a-'t«‘ 

<‘a'-!<'e' 

C.-it<“<'bn, I'liicii 
eant 

Cattaiiar. ca-^- 
sanar 

CavalliToii'- .. 
Cavally 
Cavidiirirc 
(<•!»( ip''dt* eeii- 
(ip'O 
( ♦••.(a 
(’liaiHf 

Chaw. r-bav,f.. 
Chim e, cdiini . . 
Cliite 

{ Chop, eliapa 
e li a j) a e d , 
e li o p 1' , 
e h a n j) ’ d 
Chunain, clii- 
nam, rdiow- 
nam 
(’’dbra 

Cobra do «■'>- 
polio, cobra 
capella 

Cobra manilla, 
minclle 

Cocoa, cocoanut 


PnrfuijiK'nr. 

Cara vela 
Caro (S) 

Caixa 

Cajii. also in S 
Casta 

Castii.’o. aNo in 
S 

Cate. cato, 
eaelin 

Caffmar. eaea- 
iiar 

Cavaleiro (S) 

( 'avala 
Cavalaria (S) 
Centopcin, also 
in S 
a (S) 

C!linvo 

Clia, also in S 
Chincho (S) 
Chila (S) 

Chapa, also in S 


Clninainc, also 
in S 

Cobra 

Cobra cle capelo 

Cobra manila 
Coco 
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Anglo-Indian 

Coco de mer . . 
Coir 

Comprador, 
compradore 
Conjee, cangee, 
caugee 
Conserta 
Coprah 
Corge, coorge 
Comae 
Corral 

Covid, covedee, 
cobda 
Cranny 
Cumra 
Curry 

Curtasa, car- 
tasse 

Cuspadore 

Cuttanee 

Cutter 

Discalsadoe . . 
Dispense ^ 
Dorado 

Eagle- wood . . 

Elepbanta, 
ofante, olli- 
pbante 
? Factor 


Portuguese 

Coco do mar 
Cairo 

Comprador, also 
in S 

Canja, also in S 

Concerto (S) 
Copra 
Corja 
Comaca 
Curral, also in S 
Covado, also in 
S 

Carrane 

Camara 

Caril 

Cartaz (S) 

Cuspidor 

Cotonia 

Catur 

Discalsado 

Despensa (S) 

Dourado 

$ 

Aguil, aquila, 
also in S 
Elepbanta, also 
in S 

Feitor 


Anglo-Indian 

? Factory 
? Falaun 
Fazendar, fa- 
zendari 
Fetish, fateish 

Fidalgo, phy- 
dalgo 
Flamingo 

Foogath 

Fogass 

Forall 

Foras.forasdArs 

Foreiro 

Freguezia 

Fresco 

Fusto, fuste . . 
Gallevat 

Gallina 

Gentoo, gen- 
tue, gentew, 
jentue 
Ghamella 
Girga 
GodoATO 
Goglet 
Grab 
Gram 
Guava 

? Hackery . . 
Hollander 

Imprest (us. in 
Ceylon) 


1 [“Pucka built Bungalow ... the 
accommodations comprise a sitting 
room, with open veranda on three 
sides, .... Dispense, cook room, etc., 
...” The Bombay Courier, 2nd May, 
1836.] 


Portuguese 

Feitoria 

Fulano 

Fazendeiro 

Feiti90, also in 
S 

Fidalgo (S) 

Flamengo, 
flamenco 
Afogado (S) 
Foga9a 
Foral (S) 

Foro 

Foreiro (S) 
Freguesia 
Fresco (S) 

Fusta (S) 
Galeota, also in 
S 

GaUinba (S) 
Gentio, also in 
S 

Gamela 

Igreja. 

Gudao 
Gorgoleta 
Garopo 
GrSo 
Goiaba 
Carreta 
Holandes 
(Dutchman) 
Emprestimo (a 
loan) 



Anglo-Indian 

Portuguese 

Anglo-Indian 

Jack 

Jnca 

Mandarin 

Jaggery, jagri, 

Jagra, also in S 

Manga Volu- 

jagra 


choes 

Jangar, sangree, 

Jangada 

Mangelin 

sangaree 


Mango 

Jeloa, jellia . . 

Gelva (S) 


? Jillmill 

Janela 

Mangosteen . . 

Joy 

Joia 

Manilla 

Kalay 

Calaim 


Keby 

Quebe 

I^Iargosa 

Kittysol, kitsol 

Quita-sol 

Marinho 

Lacre, lacquer, 

Lacre 

Martil, martol 

lacker 


Maime, maund 

Laduru (us. in 

Ldzaro 

Medeeda 

Ceylon) 


Moley 

Iianchara 

Lanchara 

Monsoon 

Lanho, lagne, 
lanha 

Lanha 

Moorah 

Iiascar, lascarin, 
lascoreen 

Lascarim 

Mooree, morye 

Lawad , , 

Louvado 

Moor, moorman 

Leelam, neelam 

LeilSo 

Morador 

Lime 

Lima 

Mort-de-chien 

Linguist 

Lingua 

1 Mosque, mus- 

? Lorcha 

Lorcha 

keet, mescete 

? Macareo . . 

Macardu 

Mosquito 

^aioral (us. in 

Maioral (su- 

Mtmcheel, man- 

Ceylon of the 

perior) 

jeel 

head of the ir- 
rigation staff) 

Mungoose 

^laistry, mistry, 

Mestre 

Mustees, mestiz, 

niistery 


mustechees. 

■•‘laladoo, naan- 

Malhado or 

mostesa, mis- 

adoo 

H/t < 

Molhado 

taradoes 

J>la-tichTia 

ir * * 

Manchua 

Muster 

Mandadore , . 

Mandador 

Mustira 


Portuguese 

Mandarim 
Mangas de 
veludo 
Mangelim 
Manga, also in 
S 

Mangostao 
j^IanJIha, also in. 
S 

Amargosa 

Marinha (S) 

Martelo 

Mao 

Medida 

Molho 

MoiiQao, also in 
S 

Mura 
Morim (S) 

Mouro 
Morador (S) 
Mordexim 
Mesqnita, also 
inS 

Mosquito 

Machila 

Mangugo, man- 
gusto 

Mestigo, also in 
S 

Mostra 
? Mosteiro 
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Anglo-Indian 

Portuguese 

Nabob 

Nababo 

Naik, naique.. 

Naique 

Nair 

Naire 

Neep, nipa . . 

Nipa 

Nigger 

Negro 

Cart 

Horta 

OUah 

Ola 

Ortolan 

Hortulana 

Ovidore 

Ouvidor, also in 
S 

Padre, padri . . 

Padre 

Padroadist 

Padroadista 

Padroado 

Padroado 

Pagar 

Pagar 

Pagoda 

Pagode 

Palanquin, pa- 

Palanquim 

lankeen 

Palmyra 

Pabneira 

Pam 

Pao (S) 

Pamplee, pam- 

Pampano 

plet, paum- 
phlet, pom- 
fret 

Pa3mpa, papaw 

Papaia 

Pardao, pardaw 

Pardao 

perdao 

Parao, praw, 

Parau, paro. 

prow 

also in S 

Partido, par- 

Partido (S) 

titho 

Pataca 

Pataca 

Patacoon 

Patacao 

Patash 

Patacho (S) 

Pattamar, pati- 

Patamar 


mar 


Anglo-Indian 

Portuguese 

Pattarero, pa- 

Pedeiro, pe- 

teraro peta- 

derero 

rero, paterero 

Paulist, Pau- 

Paulista, also in 

listine 

S 

Pedareea, pe- 

Pedraria 

daeria 


Peirie 

Peres 

Peon 

Peao 

? Penguin 

Prague 

Pial 

Poial 

Perten9as 

Pertengas 

Picotta, pi- 

Picota 

cottah 

Pindar 

Pinda 

Pintado 

Pintado 

? Poonac 

Pinaca 

? Porgo, pork, 

Piroga 

purgo 

Povo 

Povo 

Procurador, 

Procurador, also 

procuradore 

in S 

Propagandist. . -• 

Propagandista 

Puckery 

Pucaro 

Putacho 

Pateca (S) 

Bala 

Baia 

?- Bansadoes . . 

Arrasador (S) 

Baseed 

Beceibo 

Beaper 

Bipa 

Beas, rees, res, 

Bial, r 4 is 

rayes, rues 

Belong 

Bolao 

Bacado, re- 

Becado 

carder 

Beinol, reynol 

Beinol 

reynold 
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Anglo-Indian 

Eende 

Eendedare . . 
Eendero, ren- 
dere 
Eisgoe 
Sable-fish 
? Sago 
Sagvrire 
Salpicado 
Screetore, screw- 
tore, scrip- 
tor, scritoire 
Scrito, screet 

Scrivan, scri- 
vano 

Seer,— seir fish 

Seguaty 

Senior 

« • 

Soldadoe 

Sombre 

• • 

Sombrero, sum- 
barero, sum- 
fflerhead 
Stanck 

• • 

Stevedore 
Stoohado 
Strumblowes 
St- Thomas, St. 

Thomae 

Sumack 

Sumatra 

baia, sumbra, 
Bombay 


P6rtugucf!C 

Anglo-Indian 

Porhiguese 

Rcntln 

Supo 

Sopa 

Arrendndor (S) 

Tnlaiioin 

Talapoi 

Rcndciro 

Tank 

Tan quo 


Teak 

Tcca 

Risco (S) 

Totnback 

Tanibaca 

Savcl 

Tooinague, tu- 

Tutanaga, also 

Sagu 

tingglc 

in S 

Sagiieiro 

Topass, tojiaz 

Topaz, also in S 

Salpicado 

? Toss 

Ta9a 

Escritorio, also 

? Trankcy 

Terranquim 

in S 

Trunk 

Tronco 


Turnado, tur- 

Tornado (S) 

Escrito, also in 

nathc, tro- 


S 

nado 


Escrivao, also 

? Typhoon . . 

Tufao, also in S 

inS 

Varella ^ 

Varela 

Serra 

Veadore, Thea- 

Vedor, Veador 

Saguate 

dore 

Valado 

Senior (S) 

Vellard, walade 

Soldado 

Venetian 

Veneziano 

Sombra (S) 

Yentoso 

Ventosa 

Sombreiro 

Veranda, ve- 
randah 

Varanda 


Verdure 

Verdura 

Estanque (S) 

Vereador, vea- 

Vereador 

Estivador 

dor 


Estocada (S) 

Verge 

Varzea, vargem, 

Tromba (S) 


verga 

San-Tome 

Vindaloo 

Vinha de alhos 

Visitador 

Visitador, also 

Sumaca 


in S 

Samatra 

Xerafine, shera- 

Xerafim 

Sumbaia, zum. 

pheen, xere- 



baia, also in phin 


S Yam 


Inhame 
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3. Annamite 


Annamite 

Portuguese 

Annamite 

At ven to 

Advento (Ad- 

L§ missa 

Banh, banh mi 

vent) 

Pao 

Sabong 

? CaKcg 

CaHs 

Thanh Ju de . . 

? Ca-phe 

Cafe 


1 Che 

Cha 

Than L6-ren-s6 

Coc 

Copo 


0-ismg Baoti- 

S. Joao Bap- 

? Thuoc 

sliita 

tista (St. John 


Baptist) 

Tu rao 


4. . 

Arabic 

Arabic 

Portuguese 

Arabic 

Aainutmas 

Ananas 

? Daya 

Anjar, anjara 

Anchora 

Espinkh, 

Arganun,argan, 

•O 

esfinkh, 

isfonkh. 

organ, orgon 


Arshidiak 

Arcediago 

* isfankh, sa- 

Baba, babavi. . 

Papa 

fankh, sifahk. 

Balsam balsam. 

Balsamo 

sufank 

bolasdn, bol- 


Falaskiya, 

san 


balaskiya 

Bandeira, ban- 

Bandeira 

Eorn, furn 

dera,bandira. 


Gabia 

bandaira 


GaUon 

? Baqala 

Baixel 

GaUtha 

Barkus 

Barca9a 

Kabut, kababit 

Barmil,bermil, 

Barril 

Ealsat 

birmil, bera- 


Eastana, kas- 

mil, varil 


tdnia 

Barrima 

Verruma 

* Eirub 

Basaburth 

Passaporte 

Eoba 

Bobra, bubra 

Abdbora 

? Marmar, mar- 

Bnqdl 

Bocal 

mer 

Chess, chiss . . 

Gesso 

Mez 


Portuguese 

]\£issa 

Sabao 

Sao Jos6 (St. 
Joseph) 

Sao Lourengo 
(St, Lawrence) 
Tabaco 
Tronco 

Portuguese 

Aia 

Esponja 


Erasco (us. in 
Egypt) 

Eorno 

G4vea 

Galeao 

Galeota 

Capote 

Cal9ado 

Castanha 

Querubim 

Copo 

Marmore 

Mesa 



-n3 


f*. 


,J ^ ^ 7* M 



r r ;•,;;; 

A'-fiT 


i - *. r . 

\ 1 * » *• 

Ai;i;. 

» * •i 


. 1 . 

Air:-,-.:; 

.vi jr 



=•> 

1*^ 

'• K 

f 

A'>-- 


i K.. ]•:.•. 

r ' •'• 


J I .*i < T 


(‘..If. 




]/-:i i<> 

' ' # • 



J'lJ- 

l5**f)V;’?!( 


M-j 

:i 


lif JIJl'.l 

,M:?ri 

M.- tr.- 

Oj.M-I, v’i?.: 

’ « * « 4 


X'lipi 

Lifn.'u' 

rh'ij 

n/;. 

I'AU-hiiluli 

J’lllO 



Vftit 

r.ni 



'• I’JifitJjhA 

|.'i i;U(f'b> 



I’hit A 

Vi(n 

Ji'il'i, cji/fji. 


l*iri" 

I’invf 

WiSn:!, oliHj,, 


iJncliil.-j 


‘ir flifiljjDHf 


.‘'uli/m, «-!ialian 

Sabao 


U'rrjrt 

SilVn ' • 

iSiiia 



'rfunliavUt tain- 

'J)ain])or 

Injiri'iji 

Tl»vU"‘ 

burn 
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6. 

Balinese 


Balinese 

Portuguese 

Balinese 

Portuguese 

3andera 

Bandeira- 

Palungan, pin- 

Palangana 

Blfidru 

Veluda 

gan 


? Bedil 

Fuzil 

Paso 

Vaso 

Botol 

Botelha 

Piring 

Pires 

? Hechap, chap- 
chap 

Chapa 

Prada (gilding, 
gold-foil) 
Reyal, leyar . . 

Prata 

Rial 

Jendila, gendela 

Janela 

Ronda 

Ronda 

* Kapal 

Cavalo 

Sabun 

SabSo 

Kaput 

Capote 

*Sagu, sago . . 

Sagu 

Katela 

Castela 

Suredadu, sre- 

Soldado 

Manas 

Anan&s 

dadu 


Misldn 

Mesquinho 

Temako 

Tabaco 


7. 

Batavian 


Batavian 

Portuguese 

Batavian 

Portuguese 

Biludru 

Veludo 

Nona or nyonya 

Dona 

<Jagu 

Gago 

Pasu 

Vaso 

Honas 

Ananas 

KarSpus 

Carapu9a 

Pingan 

Palangana 

Kintal 

Quintal 

Sidadi 

Cidade 


8 

Batta 


Batta 

Portuguese 

Batta 

Portujguese 

Band6ra 

Bandeira 

Kamar 

Camara 

? Bedil 

Fuzil 

1 Kansa 

Ganso 

Bilulu 

Veludo 

*Kapal (a large 

Cavalo 

? Botol 

Botelha 

ship) 


? Chap 

Chapa 

Kareta, kreta 

Carreta 

Dadu 

Dado 

Kasut 

Cal9ado 

Honas 

Anands 

? Lampu 

Lampada 

Judi, erjudi, 

Jogar 

L61ang 

Leilao 

njudiken, per- 


Mandur 

Mandador 

judin 


Mate 

Matar 
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Bengali 


Portuguese 

Bengali 

Portuguese 

Deus boms 

Bom. dia 

Kasiil (C) 

Casula 

diya 

(C) 



(chasuble) 

(God good 


Katekisma (C) 

Catechismo 

day) 



Katholika 

Catolico 

Deus boms 

Bom noite 

Kintal 

Quintal 

nouti 

(C. 


Kobi, kobi Sak 

Couve 

God good 


? Koch 

Coche 

night) 



Koindd 

Cunhado 

Devus (C) 


Deus 

Komadri 

Comadre 

Ejmola (C) 


Esmola 

Komedori (0) 

Comedoria 

Entrudu (C) 


Entrudo 

Kompadri 

Compadre 

Eslol (C) 


Estola 

Komphisan . . 

Confissao 

Garadiya 


Grade 

Komuniyah . . 

Comunhao 

Girga, girjja 


Igreja 

Konsuvada . . 

Consoada 

Gudam 


Gudao 

Korjmu 

Quaresma 

Inglaj 


Ingles 

Krisma 

Crisma 

Insensu (C) 


Incenso 

Kristah 

CristSo 

Irman (C) 


Irmao 

Kru^, kruSa- 

Cruz 

Isopa (C) 


Hissope 

kriti 


Ispat 


Espada 

Lantara 

Lanterna 

Istri 


Estirar 

? Lebu 

Limao 

Janala, janala 

Janela 

Lona 

Anona 

Kabar 

• • 

Acabar 

Madi 

Madrmha 

Eadera, kadara 

Cadeira 

Maldisau 

MaldicRo 

Kdj 


Casa 

Mana (C) 

Mana 

Kaju 


Caju 

Mana (C) 

Mana 

Kalapati 


Calafate 

Manu (C) 

Mano 

Kaldo 


Caldo 

Martel 

Martelo 

Kalis 


Calls 

Mastul ■ . . 

Mastro 

? Kaman 


Canhao 

Mej 

Mesa 

Kamij 


Camisa 

]\iisan 

Missao 

? Kampas 


Compasso 

jMisiyonar 

Missiondrio 

Kappa (C) 


Capa 

Minta merce (C) 

Minta merce 

Karabu 


Cravo 

Natal 

Natal 

Karnel 


Coronel 

Nilam, nllam, 

Leil3o 

Knrubim 


Querubim 

ndama 
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Bengali 

Portuguese 

IJovena 

Novena 

01 

6leo 

Opa 

Opa 

Organ • • . 

OrgSo 

Osti 

Hostia 

Padri 

Padre 

Padrovadu . . 

Padroado 

Padu 

Padrinho 

Papi (C) 

Papa 

Papaya 

Papaia 

Partikul (C) . . 

Particula (sa^ 
cred wafer) 

Paskuva 

Pascoa 

Pati-hams 

Pato 

Paum 

Pao (bread) 

Pen& 

Pena 

Perek 

Prego 

Peru, piyaT& , . 

Pera 

Peru 

Peru 

1 Piluri 

Pelouro 

pipe, 

• Pipa 

pimpa 

. 

Krij 

Pires 

Pistol 

Pistola 


Pia 

Pobri (C) 

Pobre 

^rovijor(C) .. 

Provisor 

Purgatori (C). . 

Purgatorio 

Phidd 

Penda (lace) 

10. 

Bugui 

Portuguese 

■Alahoya 

Algoz 

■^mbara 

Ambar 

^ Amin 

Amen 

Angarisi 

Ingles 


Bengali 

Portuguese 

Besto (C) 

Resto (remains) 

Ritual (C) 

Ritual (ritual) 

Reytor 

Reitor 

Rond pheran. . 

Ronda 

Saban, saban- 

Sabao 

bat 

Sakramentu . . 

Sacramento 

.Sahrdr (C) 

Sacrario (taber- 


nacle) 

Salala 

Salada 

Sankristan 

Sacristao 

Savudi 

Saude 

Siyor 

Senhor 

Sobrepeliz (C) . . 

Sobrepeliz (sur 


plice) 

Span] 

Esponja 

Spirits Santd 

Espirito Santo 

Stanti 

Estante 

Surtti 

Sorte 

Tamak, tamaku 

Tobaco 

etc. 

Tersu 

Ter 90 

Tiv(C) 

Tio 

Titi (C) 

Tia 

Toyale 

Toalha 

Tumba 

Tumba 

? Tuphan 

Tufao 

Turibul 

Turibulo 

Vevu (C) 

Veu 

Bugui 

Bugui 

Portugttese 

? Anisi (ada. 

Anis 

adassa) 

1 Apang , .. 

Apa 

Arapa 

Harpa 
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B'ugui 

Artida 

Assa 

Balasang 

Bandera 

Banddla 

Baralo 

Basattu 

I Batara 

? Batili 

Bisatirida 

Bisesetu 

Biyola 

? Cha 

? Chalana 

Chapiyo 

Chamaloti 

Charamele 

Chi 

Dddu 

Dilu 

Dobalo 

? Dortoro 

Gaga 

Gaji 

Gale 

Ganho 

Gar^ja 

Garidmong 

Isitaraluga 

Jandela 

Jinerala 

Jugara 

? Jdmba 

Kaniali 

Kaniandare 

Kanhao (gun) 


Portuguese 

Arruda 

Az 

Balsamo 

Bandeira 

Bandola 

Bordo 

Basto 

Batel . 

Batega 

Bastarda 

Bissexto 

Viola 

Chapa 

PantaJona 

Chap4u 

Chamalote 

Charamela 

Chita 

Dado 

Codilho 

Dobro 

Doutor 

Gago 

Gage 

Gal6 

Ganho 

Igreja 

Cardamomo 

Astrologo 

Janela 

General 

Jogar 

Jihao 

Camera 

Comendador 

Canhao 


Bugui 

Kapa 

Kapitan-moro 
. 1 Kappala . 
Karubiyuna . 
Korabu 
? Karatassa . 
'Karatusa 
Kareta 
*Kasaturi 
Kavalu 
Keju 
Kondi 
K6pasa 
? Kopi 
Kdntara 
1 Kutang 
Lagarisi 
Lamari 
Laperese 
Lelang 
? Lemo 
Doji 
Manila 
Mantega 
Marinio 
Mataddro 
Mate 
Mejan 
? Nomoro 
Nona, nhonha 
Palakko 
Panniti 
Parada 
Paraguta 
Parasero 
? Pasa 


Portuguese 

Capa 

CapitSo mor 

Cavalo 

Querabim 

Oavo 

Cartaz 

Cartuoho 

Carreta 

Castor 

Cavalo 

Queijo 

Conde 

Copas 

Cafe 

Contrato 

CotlSo . 

Algarismo 

Armdrio 

Alferes 

Leilao 

LimSio 

Loji 

Manilla 

Manteiga 

Meirinho 

Matador 

Matar 

Mesa 

Numero 

Dona 

Falcao 

Alfinete 

Prata 

Fragata 

Parceiro 

Bazar 
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Biigui 

Portuguese 

Bugui 

Portuguese 

Pasikala 

. Fiscal 

Sain da 

Salada 

Peseta 

. Festa 

Saloda 

Solda 

Pija 

. Fechar 

Sapndila 

Fspadilba 

Piluni 

. Pelouro 

Snpatu 

Sapato 

Pinacliu 

. Penacho 

Snttu 

tSabado 

? Pinjan 

. Palaiigana 

? Safcfcing 

Setim 

? Firing 

. Pircs 

Sorodadn 

Soldado 

Pita 

Pontu 

. Fita 
. Ponto 

Sola 

Sota 

Rei 

. Rci 

Tnmbako 

Tabaco 

Renda 

. Renda 

Tainboro, 

Tambor 

Rej^ala 

. Rial 

tamboru 


Ronda 

. Ronda 

Tanjidoro 

Tanjedor 

Rosi 

. Rosa 

? Tantu 

Tanto 

? Rupiya 

. Rupia 

Tnruinbcta . . 

Trombeta 

Sdbung 

. Sabjio 

Valudu, boludu, 

Veludo 

*Sagu 

. Sagu 

bilnlu 


Burmese 

11. 

Portuguese 

Burmese 

Burmese 

Portuguese 

? Bu-zo 

. Bucha 

Nan-na-si 

Ananas 

Kap-pa-li 

. Cafre 

Ngan 

Ganso 

? Kap.phe . 

. Cafe 

Laj’^-lan 

Leiliio 

? Kyane 

■ Cana da India 

ICsap-pyah . . 

SabSo 


Chinese 

Akee 

Fah-lan-jin 

? Kii-fe 

Kia-ts6 

jMang-koo 

? Slien.pau 

Jfisah 

Pa-pa 


12. 

Chinese 


Porlugtiese 

Chinese 

Portuguese 

Aqui 

Pa-ti-li, pa-td-le 

Padre 

Flanela 

Pi-pa-tung . . 

Pipa 

Cafd 

Sabby, savy. 

Saber 

Caju 

sha-pi 


Manga 

? Sha-ku-mi . . 

Sagu 

Pao 

' ? Tiid 

Tudo 

Missa 

Yelong, Idlang, 

Leilao 

Papd 

loylang 



4 
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Dayak 

? Apam, abam 
Badil 
Bandera 
Banko 

Bijola, viola . . 
? Buyong 
? Chap 
Chita, sita 
Gasa 
Gudang 
Judo (‘ luck, 
destiny ’) 
Kamandan . 
Kameja 
Kanas 
♦Kapal 
K4,pir 
Kapitan 
? Karatae 
Kar4ta 
1 Kupi 


Galoli 

Abril 

Achar 

Adeus 

Admira 

Adorasu 

Advogadu 

Agostu 

Agradeci 


13 

Portiiguese 

Apa 
Fuzil 
Bandeira 
Banco 
Viola 
Boiao 
Chapa 
Chita 
Ganso 
Gudao 
Jogar 

Comandante 
Camisa 
Ananas 
Cavalo 
Cafre 
Capitao 
Carta or cartaz 
Carreta 
Cafe 

14. 

Portuguese 

Abril 

Achdr, asar 
Adeus 

Admirar (to 
admire) 

AdoraQao (Ado- 
ration) 
Advogado 
Agosto • 
Agradecer 


Dayak 

Dayak 
Lelang 
Liman 
Mandur 
? Matef 
Meja 

Mingo, mengo 

Nona 

Faso 

Pingan 

? Firing 

Frada, parada 

Renda 

1 Rupia, ropia 
Sabon 
S4btu 
*Sago 

Separo (adv.) . 
Setan 
Tambako 
Tempo 

Galoli 

Galoli 

Aiduda 

Alegra 

Alerta 

Alfandega 

Alferis 

Alfineti 

Alforg 


Portuguese 

LeUSCo 

limao 

Mandador 

Matar 

Mesa 

Domingo 

Dona 

Vaso 

Palangana 

Pices 

Prata 

Renda 

Rupia 

Sabao 

Sabado 

Sagu 

Separado 

Satan 

Tabaco 

Tempo 

Portuguese 

Ajudar 

Alegrar (to 
gladden) 
Alerta 
Alfandega 
Alferes 
Alfinete 

Alforge (port- 
• 'manteau) 
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Oahli 

Algem 

Algibcr 

Alinhdv 

Alkatifa 

Almonik 

Almusa 

Altar 

Alva 

Amen 

Amostra 

Amu Deus . . 

Ananaz 

Animar 

Anju 

Anu 

^^ig 

Apa, apas 

Argola ; . 

Argolinha 

Assist! 

Avestruz 

Avizu 

Baban bau , , 

Baioneta 

Baldi . ; 

Bandeira 

Bandeja 

Bandu 

Banha 

Banlcu 

• • 

Barreti 

Barril 


Portuguese 

Algeraas (rann- 
nclcs) 
Algibeira 
(pocket) 

Alinliavo (bast- 
ing) 

Alcatifa 

Alraondcga 

Alrao^o 

Altar 

Alva 

Amen 

Amostra 

Deus 

Ananas 

Animal 

An jo 

Ano 

Antigo (old) 
Apa 
Argola 
Argolinha 
Assistir 
Avestruz 
(ostrich) 
Aviso 
Bati 

Baioneta 

Balde 

Bandeira 

Bandeja 

Bando 

Bainhar 

Banco 

Barrete 

Barril 


Odloli 

Portuguese 

BAsar 

. . Bazar 

Basia 

. . Bacia 

Batalha, bataya Batalhao 

Bensa 

BenQao 

Beringela 

. . Beringela 

Biphi 

. . Bife 

Biskoitu 

. . Biscoito (bis- 
cuit) 

Bispu 

. . Bispo 

Boba 

, . Bouba 

Bobu 

Bobo 

Bolaeha 

. . Bolaeha (bis- 
cuit) 

Bolsa 

, . Bolsa 

Bolu 

. . Bolo 

Bomba 

. . Bomba 

Bone 

. . Bond 

Bondka 

. . Boneca 

? Botir 

. , Botelha 

Buli 

. . Buie (tea-pot) 

Cabo 
poral ’) 

cor- Cabo 

Cha 

.. Cha 

Chavi 

. . Chave 

Chikara 

. . Chicara 

Chokalati 

. . Chocolate 

Conselu 

, . Conselho 

Data 

. . Daia (Ind.-Port. 
‘ midwife ’) 

Dedal 

. , Dedal 

Despachu 

. . Despacho 

Despdnsa 

. . Despensa 

Devosa 

. . Devo9ao 

Diamante 

. . Diamante 

Dind 

. . Dinheirp 
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Galoli 

Dispmsa 

Disterra 

Divinha 

Dom 

Dona 

Dotor 

Dotrina 

Dura 

Duzi, dusi 

Ermida 

Esa 

Escola 

Eskolta 

Eskomunha 

Eskova 

Eskrivan 

Esmola 

Espoleta. 

Estribu 

Estrika 

Evanj61hu 

Ezami 

Ezemplu 

Fama 

Farda 

Farol 

Favor 

Fc 

Feira 

Ferias 

Festa 

Figura 

FiUru 

Finta 


Portuguese 

Dispensa (dis- 
pensation) 
Desterrar 
Adivinbar (to 
foretell) 

Dom 

Dona 

Doutor 

Doutrina 

Durar 

Duzia 

Ermida 

Essa 

Escola 

Escolta 

Excomimhao 

Escova 

EscrivSo 

Esmola 

Espoleta 

Estribo 

Esticar 

Evangelho 

Exame 

Exemplo 

Fama 

Farda (uniform) 

Farol 

Favor 

Fe 

Feira 

Ferias (holidays) 
Festa 
Figura 
Filtro (filter) 
Finta 


Portuguese 

Fita 
Flanela 
Forga 
Fomo 
Forte 
Fraco 
Fragata 
Frasqueira 
Freguesia 
Frio (cold) 
Fumar (to 
smoke) 

Funil 

Fortuna 

GalSo 

Gaveta 

Gloria (glory) 

Gorgoleta 

Gosto 

Governo 

Graga 

Guarda 

Inferno 

Incenso 

Intencao 

Espirito 

Espirito Santo 
(Holy Ghost) 
Hospital 
Historia 
Janela 
Jarra 

Jardim (a 
garden) 

Jarro (pitcher) 
Genebra 


Galoli 

Fita 

Flanela 

Forsa 

Fornu 

Forti 

Fraku 

Fragata 

Fraskeira 

Freguezia 

Friu 

Fuma 

Funil 

Furtuna 

Gals 

Gaveta 

Gloria 

Gorgoleta 

Gostu 

Govemu 

Grasa 

Guarda 

Infemu 

Insensu 

HitensS 

Ispiritu 

Ispiritu Santu 

Ispital 

Istori 

Janela 

Jara 

Jardim 

Jaro 

Jenebra 
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Galoli 

Jentiii, sentiu 
Jerasa 

Jinjuni, jijum 
Jvgador 

Juga 

Juiz, juis, duis 

Julho 

Junlio 

Juramentu, du- 
ramentu 
Jura 
Juru 
Justisa 
KaMj-a 
Kabidi 
Kadeira 
? Kafd 
Kafri 

Kajus, kaidu 

Kakau 

Kalis 

Kalsa 

Kama 

Kamara 

Kamclu 

Kamiza 

Katnizola 

Kampainha . . 

Kampu 

Kanape 

Kanfora 

Kauivdte 

Kanu 

Kapa 


Porlugucsc 

Gcntio 

Gora9ao 

Jojum 

Jogndor (gamb- 
ler) 

Jogar 

Juiz 

Julho 

Junho 

Juramento 

Jurat 

Juro 

Justl5a. 

Cabaia 
Cabide 
Cadcira 
Cafd 
Cafre 
Caju 
Cacau 
Calis 
Calcas 
Cama 
Camara 
Camelo (camel) 
Camisa 
Camisola 
(chemise) 
Campainha 
Campo 
Canape 
Canfora 
Canivete 
Cano 

Capa, capar 


Galoli 

Kapadu 

Kapiis 

Kapdla 

Kapitan 

Karil 

Karreta 

Kartus 

Kashnbti 

Kastigu 

Kasu 

Katana 

Katarn 

Keiju 

Kestii 

K6bi 

Koelho 

Kofri 

Konfesa 

Konsiil 

Konta 

Konienti (adj.) 

Kontratu 

Kopi 

Kopu, kobu . . 

Koresma 

Kometa 

Koroa 

Koronel 

Kortina 

Kostumu 

Koslumadv, . . 


Portuguese 
Capado 
Capaz 
Capela 
Capitao 
Caril 
Carreta 
Cartucho 
Caefaimbo (to- 
bacco pipe) 
Castigo 
Caso (case) 
Catana 
Catarro 
Queijo 
Questao 
Couve 
Coelho 
Cofre 
Confessar 
Consul 
Conta 

Contente (con- 
tent) 

Contrato 

Copia 

Copo 

Quaresma 

Cometa 

Coroa 

Coronel 

Cortina 

Costume (cus" 
tom) 

Costumado 

(accustomed) 
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Cfaloli 


Portuguese 

Kovadu 

• • 

Covado 

Koyabas 

■ • 

Goiaba 

ICreda 

• • 

Igreja 

Kriadxi 

• • 

Criado 

Kxiar 

• • 

Criar 

Krisma 

• • 

Crisma 

Kruz 

• • 

Cruz 

Kudir 

• « 

Acudir 

Ktinha 

« « 

Cunha 

Ladainha 

• • 

Ladainha 

Ldinpa 

• • 

Lampada 

Lampia 

• • 

Lampiao 

Lansa 

■ • 

Lan^a 

L^pis 

• • 

Lapis 

Lata 

« • 

Lata 

Lavanka 


Alavanca 

Lei 

• « 

Lei 

Leila, lela 

• a 

Leil§o 

L6nsu 

• « 

Lengo 

Letra 

• • 

Letra 

Linhu 

• • 

Linho (linen) 

Lisa 


lagSo 

Lisensa 

• • 

Licenga 

Lista 

• • 

Lista 

Livru 

• • 

Livro 

Loisa 

• . 

Loiga 

Limiinari 

• • 

Luminarias 

Liiva 

« . 

Luva 

Maldisa, malisa 

Maldigjto 

Malkriadu 


Slalcriado 

Mantega 


Manteiga 

jVfarcha 


Marchar 

iMarfim 


Marfim 

Marrafa 


Marrafa 

^larsii 


Margo 

IMartchi 


IMartelo 


Qam 


Portiiguese 

Martir 

• • 

Mdrtir 

Mas 

• • 

Mas 

Meia 


Meia, meias 

Mfotri 


Mestre 

Meza 


Mesa 

Milagri 

• • 

Iililagre 

Mimutu 

• • 

Minuto 

Mirinbu 

• • 

Meirinho 

msa 

• • 

Missa 

Misa 

■ • 

IMissSo 

Misal 

• • 

Missal 

Multa 

• • 

Multa 

Mtindu (rea) 


Mundo (world) 

Munisa 

• » 

MunigSo 

Musika 

• • 

Miisica 

Mustarda 

• • 

Mostarda 

NasS 

• • 

Nagao (nation) 

Natal 

• • 

Natal 

N4ga 

» • 

Negar 

Noda 

• • 

Nodoa (stain) 

Nota 

• • 

Nota 

Notisi 

■ • 

Noticia 

Numeru 


Numero 

Of ism 

• • 

Oficio 

Olai 

• • 

Oco 

Ohidu 

• • 

Cculos (specta- 
cles) 

Onra 


Honra 

Opa 


Opa 

Ophisyal 


Oficial 

Ora 

• • 

Hora 

Orasa 

• • 

Oragao 

Oragii 

• • 

Orago (patron 



saint of a 
church) 

Orgao 

• • 

OrgSo 
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GaloU Portuguese 


Ostia 

• • 

Hostia 

Pa 

• • 

Pao 

Padri 

• • 

Padre 

PdUu 

• • 

PaUo 

Palmatoria 


Palmatoria 

Papa 


Papa 

Parabem 


Parabem 

Pfissi 

• • 

Passe 

Pataka 

• • 

Pataca 

Pateka 

• • 

Pateca 

Patronu 


Patrono 

Patu 


Pato 

P4na 


Pena 

Penhor 


Penhor (pawn) 

Perdu. 


Perdao (pardon) 

Pesti 


Peste 

Pia 


Pia 

Pis 


Piao (a top) 

Pintar 


Pintar 

Piris 


Pires (saucer) 

Pistola 


Pistola 

Pomba 


Pomba 

Pontu 


Ponto 

Posta 


Posta 

Pregos 


Prego 

Presu 


Pre9o 

Prima 


Prima 

Prokurador 


Procurador 

Prokurasa 


Procura9ao 

Prosessu 


Processo 

Prosisa 


Procissao 

Pulga 


Pulga (flea) 

Pukaru 


Pucaro 

P61pitu 


Pulpito 

Purga 


Purga 

Purgatori 


Purgatorio 


Oaloli 

Portuguese 

Rabeca 

Rabeca 

Repuga 

Refogar (dress* 
ed meat) 

Regedor . 

Regedor 

Regra ' . . 

Regra 

Rekadu 

Recado 

Religia 

Religiao 

Reloji 

Relojio 

Renda 

Renda (rent) 

Reposta 

Reposta 

Resa 

Ra9ao 

Resibu 

Recibo 

Reza 

Razao 

Riku 

Rico (rich man) 

Roda 

Roda 

RoniS, 

Roma (pome- 
granate) 

Rosa 

Rosa (a rose) 

Rozariu 

Rosario 

Saba 

Sabao 

Sabadu 

Sabado 

Saguati, sauati 

Saguate 

Sakram6ntu . . 

Sacramento 

Sakrariu 

Sacrario 

Sakrifisiu 

Sacrifioio 

Sakrilejiu 

Saciilegio 

Sakrista 

Sacristao 

1 Saku 

Sagu 

Sala 

Sala 

Salada 

Salada 

Salva 

Salva 

Salvasa 

Salva9ao 

Sangra 

Sangrar (to let 


blood) 

? Sapa 

Chapa 

Sapatu 

Sapato 
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Gdloli 

Sarjentu, 

sarentu 

Saruto 

Satanaz 

JSanda 


Saudi 

S6 

Seda 

Sekretariu 

Sekretariu 

Sela 

Selu 

Semana 

Seminariu 

Semiteri 

Sentensa 

Sentidii 

Sentinela 

Seri 

Senna 

Sifra 

Sikouro 

Silensm 

Sinai 

Sinela 

Sinti 

Sinn 

Sirvi 

Sita 

Soberba 

Soldadu 

Sombrelu 

Soriti 

Sosiedadi 


Portuguese 

Sargento 

Charuto 
Satan, satanas 
Saudar (to 
drink to one’s 
health) 

Saude 

Se 

Seda 

Secretaria 

Secretario 

Sela 

Selo 

Semana 

Seminario 

Cemit6rio 

Senten9a 

Sentido 

Sentinela 

Serio 

Sermao 

CSfra 

Socorro (aid) 

Silencio (silence) 

Sinai 

Chinela 

Sentir 

Siho 

Servir 

Chita 

Soberba (pride) 

Soldado 

Sombreiro 

Sorte 

Sociedade 


Odloli 
Sotana 
Splika 
SuM 
Tobaku 
Tachu, tasu . 
Tardi 
Tempera 
T^mpu 
Tenda 

Tenente 

Tenta 

Terrina 

T6rsu 

Testamentu . 

Tinta 

Tiras 

Thru 

Torri 

Trata 

Tratamentu . 

Trigu 

Tristi 

Tropa 

Tualha 

Tumba 

Usu 

Uvas 

Vasina 

Varanda 

Vazu 

Verniz 

Veronika 

Verruma 


Portuguese 

Sotaina 

Explicar 

Sofrer 

Tabaco 

Tacho 

Tarde 

Tempera 

Tempo 

Tenda (tent, 
booth) 

Tenente (lieute- 
nant) 

Tentar 

Terrina 

Ter 90 

Testamento 

Tinta 

Tira 

Tiro 

Torre 

Tratar 

Tratamento 

Trigo 

Triste 

Tropa 

Toalha 

Tumba 

Uso (use) 

Uvas (grapes) 

Vacina 

Varanda 

Vaso 

Verniz 

Veronica 

Verruma 
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Galoli 

Pori II gu CSC 

Gololi 

Portuguese 

T4rsu 

Verso 

Vidni 

Vidro 

Y&pera 

Vesperas 

Vignrin 

Vigario 

Testidu 

Vostido 

Viola 

Viola 

Ten 

Veu 

Vizita 

Visita 


15. 

Garo 


Garo 

Porhigucse 

Gfiro 

Portuguese 

.Alkatra 

Alcnlrao 

Jon (‘ game ’) 

Jogo 

Almari 

Armnrio 

Joa Icaln 

Jogar 

‘Balti, baltin . . 

Baldc 

Knmij 

Caraisa 

Baranda 

Varandn 

Kapi 

Cafe 

^orma, bolnia 

Vernuna 

Kartus 

Catncho 

1 Botal 

Botelha 

Kobi 

Couve 

^urus 

BnKja 

Alistri 

Mestre 

"Butam 

Bot/Io 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Cha 

Cha 

Pistol 

Pistola 

Chabi 

Chavc 

Saban 

Sab§o 

? Chapa 

Chapa 

? Sagu 

Sagu 

? Diabol 

Diabo 

Saia 

Saia 

Gilja 

Tgreja 

1 Satan 

Satan 

Ham 

Leilao 

Tamaku 

Tabaco 


16. 

Gujarati 


Ovjarati 

Portuguese 

Gujarati 

Portuguese 

Ama 

Ama 

? Baph 

Bafo 

Anenas, annas 

Ananas 

? Baptijhma 

Baptismo 

Angrgj angrejt 

Ingles 

? Barat 

Baralho 

Aphtis 

Afonsa 

Barkas 

Barcaga 

Armar, arma 

Armada 

Barotium 

Barrote 

Annari 

Armaiio 

Basi 

Bacia 


Aia 

Batata 

Batata 

• ®aglo 

Baixel 

Batel6 

Batel 

Haldi 

• • 

Balde 

Ban, bavuth . . 

Bau 

Hamb, bambo 

Bomba 

? Boras 

B6rax 

Bdnk 

• • 

Banco 

Boyu, boyum 

Boia 
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Gv^arati Portuguese 

Bdoli . . Bucha 

Buddu . . Bordo 
Burakh . . Buraco 
CM, cMha, Ch4 
chahe 

1 Chhap, cKhap- Chapa 
khanum, etc. 

Dhumas, dmnas Damasco 
Gaja . . Casa 

Garad . . Grade 

Gardi, gaddi Guarda 
Iscotri, isciitri, Escritorio 
iskotard 

Istri, astri, Estirar 
astari 

Japhran . . Agafrio 
Jugar, jugani, Jogar 
juo, juvem, 
etc. 

Kaju . . Caju 

Kampas . . Compasso 
1 Kandil . . Candil 
1 KapM . , Cafe 
Eaphlad . . Acafelar 
Eaptan, kapat- Capitao 
tan 

Kamel . . Coronel 
Kartus . . Cartucho 
Katliolik . . Catdlico 
Kobi, kobij . . Couve 
Koch . . Coche 

Kolero . . C61era 
Krus, knis . . Cruz 
Kurtani . . Cortina 
Lavad . . Louvado 
Lilam, nilam . . Leilao 


Gfujarati Portuguese 

1 Limbu, limbu Limao 
Majagarem, ma- Visagra 
jagarana, mis- 
jagarum 

Marmar . . Marmore 

Mej . . Mesa 

Mistri, mistari Mestre 
Natal . . Natal 

Pader (khanurh) Padeiro 


Padri 

Padre 

Pagar 

Paga 

Paj 

Passo 

Palmantri 

Palmatdria 

Paranch 

Prancha 

Pare] 

Preso 

Pasum 

Pagina 

Pamn, pdmu . . 

Pao 

Payri 

Peres 

Pegam 

Pregao 

Pen 

Pena 

Per, perum . . 

Perar 

? Phalanum . . 

Eulano 

Phaltu 

Ealto 

Pham 

Eama 

Pharm, pharmo 

Eorma 

Phit, phint . . 

Eita 

Pip 

Pipa 

Pistol 

Pistola 

Polis 

Policia 

Puravo, purvari 

Prova 

Purvar karvuih 

Provar 

Basid 

Recibo 

Batal 

Arratel 

? Rent 

Renda 

Res 

Rial, pi. reis 

Rip, rip 

Ripa 
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Oujgrati Portuguese 

Ron . . Ronda 

Sabu, sabu . . Sabao 
? Sagu . . Sagu 
Sapdt ‘ . . Sapato 

Sindor (us. in Senhor (Master) 
Damaun) 

Soppa . . Sofa 
Sorti, surti . . Sorte 
Surval, sura- Ceroilas 
vala 

Tambaku, tarn- Tabaco 
bakum 

17 . 

Hindi Portuguese 

Achdr . . Achar 
Almari, almari Armdrio 
Ambar . . Ambar 

? Amin . . Amen 

Anannas . . Ananas 

Angrezi . . Ingles 

At, ata . . Ata 

? Baptisms, . . Baptismo 

Baranda, baran- Varanda 
daka, baramada 
Barma ,. , Verruma 

Basan . . Bacia 

? Rhaph . . Bafo 

1 Botal . . Botelha 

Cha, chdh, Chd 
ebay, chad 

Chdbi . . Chave 

• Chhapa, chap- Chapa 
na, etc. 

. . Igreja 


Ghijarati Portuguese 

? Tanld, tan- Tanque 

kum 

Tijori . . Tesouraria 

? Tikam . . Picao 

? Topbdn . . Tufao 

Turang . . Tronco 

Turanj . . Toranja 

Tuval . . Toalha 

? Ubharo, um- Umbreira 
bro 

Var . . Vara 

Varando . . Varanda 

Hindi 

Hindi Portuguese 

Ispdt (also as- Espada 
pat) 

Jua, jua khel- Jogar 
na, juari, ju- 
vari, juandi 

Kalapatti . . Calafate 

Kamra • • Camara 

Kaptan . . Capitao 
Kamel . . Coronel 
Katholika . . Catolico 

Kobi, gobi, Couve 
gobhi 

? Koch . . Coche 
Krus, krussa, Cruz 
etc. 

? Marmar • ■ Marmore 

Martaul • • Martelo 

Mez, menz. Mesa 
mench 
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Hindi 

Portuguese 

Hindi 

Portuguese 

Nilam, nilam. . 

LeilSo 

Easid 

Recibo 

Padri 

Padre 

Sabun 

SabSo 

Parat, parati 

Prato 

? Sagu 

Sagu 

Papaya 

Papaia 

Saya 

Saia 

Pav-roti 

Pao 

Tambalcu, ta- 

Tabaco 

Phallu 

Palto 

maku, etc. 


Phita 

Pita 

Tauliya 

Toalha 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Varanda, va- 

Varanda 

Qamiz 

Camisa 

randa 


? Qandil 

Candil 

Viskut 

Biscoito 


18. 

Hindustani 


Hindustani 

Portuguese 

Hindustani 

Portuguese 

Achdr 

Achar 

Berinjal 

Beringela 

Almari 

Armdrio 

Bilambd 

Bilimbim 

Alpm, alpin. 

Alfinete 

Bindald 

Vinha de alhos 

alpin 


Biskut 

Biscoito 

Ama 

Ama 

? Botal, bottal 

Botelha 

Ambar 

Ambar 

Botam 

Botao 

? Amin 

Amen 

Boyam 

Boiao 

Ananas 

Ananas 

Bumba, bamba 

Bomba 

Angreji 

Ingles 

Cha, chah, 

Cha 

? Anisun 

Anis 

ohay, ohae 


Argan, argba- 

Orgao 

? Chhap, chha- 

Chapa 

num 


pa, cbhap- 


At, ata 

Ata 

khana, etc. 


Aya 

Aia . 

• Cliavi, cliabi, 

Chave 

Baldi, balti .. 

Balde 

chabhi 


Balsan 

Balsamo 

Parma 

Porma 

Baola 

Ban 

Pita, ftta. 

Pita 

? Bapli 

Bafo 

phita 


? Baptisma . . 

Baptismo 

? Pulan, fnlana 

Pulano 

B’arma 

Verruma 

Garad 

Guarda 

? Bas 

Basta 

Garadiya 

Grade 

Basan 

Bacia 

? Garandil . . 

Granadeiro 


J 
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nindusla7u Porhigucsc 


Carnal 

. . Granada 

Girja 

. . Igrcja 

Godani 

. . Gndao 

Ispat 

. . Espnda 

Istrl 

. . Estirnr 

Jua, jua 

khcl- Jogar 

na, jnSi 

kba- 

na : 

jnari, 

jnabdj 



Jinjali . . Gcrgolim 
Jliilmil . . Jancla 
Julab, jullab . . ,Tala]ia 
Kaj . . Casa 

Kalpatti, kala- Calafatc 
patiya 

Kamara, ka- CVimara 
mara, kamra 

Kampas , . Conipasso 
Kampu . . Campo 
Kaptan . . ‘ Capitao 

• Karabm , . Carabina 
Kartus . , CarUicho 
Kardhani , . Cord/lo 
Kariibm . . Querubira 

. , Couve 

? Kochbin . . Coclieiro 
Kunya, kuni- Cunha 
yan, koniyd 

’ Lamp . . Lampada 
Langucha . . Lingui 9 a 

• Lima, lam'd, Limao 
nimbu 

. . Mana 

ilajkabar . . Mes 

• Marmar . . Marmore 


Ilindustani 

Portuguese 

Marti 1, martaul, 

Martelo 

niiirtol, mar- 


tol 


Mastisa 

Mestigo 

iMnstul 

Mastro 

jMcj, moz 

Mesa 

j\Iistri 

Mestrc 

Mfisiki, mfisigi 

Musica 

? Kaiil, nuval 

Naulo 

Nilnni 

Lcilao 

Padri 

Padre 

Pagjir 

Paga 

Pamvroti, pao- 

PSo 


rot-i 

Papaya 

Papaia 

Parat, parati 

Prato 

Peru 

Peru 

Phaltu 

Ealto 

? Phatakha . . 

Fogueto 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Pirich 

Pircs 

Pistaul, pistol 

Pistola 

? Polls 

Polioia 

Preg, parcg . . 

Prego 

Qamij, qamis 

Camisa 

? Qandil 

Candil 

Rasid 

Recibo 

Ratal 

Arratel 

’Sabun, sabun, 

Sabao 


saban 

? Sagu . . Sagu 

Sangtara • • Cintra 

Salata, salutih, vSalada 
salitih 

vSaya • • Saia 

Sharti • • Sorte 
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Hindustani 

Pofrtngu&se 

Hindmtani 

Sufa 

Sofa 

Tambur 

Tambakd, ta- 

Tabaco 

Tauhya 

maku, ta- 


? Tufan 

maku 


Turanj 


19. Indo-French 

Indo-French 

Portuguese 

Indo-French 

Abada 

Abada 

Caontchouk . . 

Achar, achars 

Achar 


Albatros 

Alcatraz 

Carambole, car- 

Aides 

Aldeia 

ambolier 

Alfandeque . . 

Alfandega 

Carry 

Ananas 

Anands 

Caste 

Anil, anir 

Anil 

CSpaye 

Anone 

Anona 

Cobra-de-ca- 

Arack, rack . . 

Araca 

pello, cobra- 

Areo, areque, 

Areca 

capeUo 

areqnier 


Coco, cocotier 

Argamasse 

Argamassa 

Coco-de-mer . . 

Arratel 

Arratel 

Comprador . . 

Arroyo 

Arroio 

Copre 

Baladine, baya- 

Bailadeira 

Corge, courge 

dere 


Comao 

Bambou 

Bambu 

Dorade 

Banane, ba- 

Banana 

Goyave, go- 

nanier 


ya\’ier, gou- 

Bangue 

Bangue 

are 

Benjoin 

Beijoim, ben- 

• Igname 


joim 

Jagra, jagara, 

Betel 

Betels 

jagre 

Biche-de-mer. . 

Bicho do mar 

Jaque, jaquier 

Bonite 

Bonito 

• Loje 

Bonze 

Bonzo 

Mainate 

Caire 

Cairo 

Mandarin 

Cange 

Canja 

Mangelin 


Porttiguese 

Tambor 

Toalha 

TufSo 

Toranja 

Portuguese 

Cate, cato, 
cachu 
Carambola 

Caril 

Casta 

Cipai 

Cobra, cobra- 
de-capelo 

Coco 

Coco do mar 
’Comprador 
Copra 
Corja 
Cornaca 
Dourado 
Goiaba 

Inhame 

Jagra 

Jaoa 

Loja 

Mainato 

Mandarim 

Mangelim 
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Indo-Frcncli 

Portuguese 

Indo-Frciiclb 

Mangostaii, 

>rnngostSo 

Pagode, pago- 

mangonstaTi 


din 

Mangousto . . 

Mangu^o, man 

. Pnillote 


gnplo 

Palanquin 

Mangue, man* 

Manga 

Pamplc 

guier 

Papayo 

Margosier 

Aniargosn 

Pasteque. 
Palomar, pat- 

mar 

Mousson 

Mon^ao 

Merigne 

Jlcirinho 

Piiitadc 

Mdtis 

Mestizo 

Poj’al 

Mort-de-chicn 

Jlordcxim 

Csagou 

Nabab 

Nababo 

Topas 

Naiquo 

Xaiqnc 

Toutenaqne . . 

Naire 

Nnire 

Vdranda, vdr- 

Ortolan 

Hortulana 

andah 


20. 

Japanese 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Japanese 

Abito 

Habito 

Bobura 

Ama-gappa . . 

Capa 

Boru 

Amen 

Amen 

Butan, botan 

1 Amends, am- 

Amendoa 

Charumera, 

mento 


charumeru 

Anjo 

Anjo 

Chinta 

Azna 

Asna 

Confdto, kom- 

Banku 

Banco 

peito, kom- 

Baputesuma . . 

Baptismo 

pdto 

Barean, baru- 

Bdlsamo 

' Ekirinjiya, eki- 

samo 


rinji 

Basara 

Bezoar 

1. Eumbo 

B&teren 

Padre 

? Eurasuko . • 

Biidoro 

Vidro 

? Gacho, gan.. 

Birodo 

• • 

Veludo 

, Garasa 

Bisukoto, bi- 

Biscoito 

Gomu 

soko 


Hirydzu 


Portugvese 

Pagode 

Palhota 

Palanquim 

Pampano 

Papaia 

Pateca 

Pataraar 

Pintada 

Poial 

Sagu 

Topaz 

Tutaiiaga 

Varanda 


Portuguese 

Abobora 

Bolo 

Botao 

Charamela 

Tinto 

Confeito 

Igreja 

Tumba 

Prasco 

Ganso 

6ra§a 

Goma 

Pilh6 
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Japanese 

Portuguese 

Inferno, im- 

Inferno 

bemo 


Iruman 

IrmSo 

Ishikiriban . . 

EscrivSo 

Jaketsu 

Jaqueta 

Jejun 

Jejum 

Jiban, juban . . 

Jibao 

Kanekim 

Canequim 

1 Kantera 

Candil 

? Kapaibe 

Copaiba 

Kapitan 

CapitSo 

Kappa 

Capa 

? Karameiru, 

Caramelo 


karumera, 


karumeira 


Karisu 

. . Calls 

Karusan 

. . CalgSo 

Karuta 

. . Carta 

Kasovaru, 

kas- Casoar 

varucho 


Kareuta ^ 

. . Galeota 

Kastera, kasu- Castela 

tera 


Kataru 

Catarro 

Katorikku 

. . Catolico 

Kerubin, 

ke- Querubim 


rubii 


■* [‘Galliot, which in its Portuguese 
form of galeola became naturalised as 
a Japanese word Kareuta in Kyushu ’ 
C. R. Boxer, Portuguese Commercial 
Voyages to Japan, etc., Trans. Japan 
Soc. of London, Vol. xxxi, p. 30. The 
existence of this word and of Kxinislii- 
mcnto (infra) in Japanese was brought 
to my notice by Mr. Boxer. Ed. and 
Tr.] 


Japanese 

Portuguese 

Kirishtan, ki- 

Cristao 

rishitan 

Elirisnio 

Crisma 

Kobisan 

Confissao 

? Kompasu . . 

Compasso 

Kompra 

Compra 

Kompradoru . . 

Comprador 

Kontasu 

Contas 

Koppu 

Copo 

Koreijo 

Colegio 

*Korera 

Colera 

Kunishimento ^ 

Conhecimento 

Kurusu, kurosu 

(bond 

receipt) 

Cruz 

Maki-tabako . . 

Tabaco 

Mana 

Mana 

Manteka 

Manteiga 

Manto 

Manto 

Maruchiriyo . . 

Martirio 

Maruchiru 

Martir 

Marum&u 

Marmelo 

? Onsu 

Onga 

Oraslijm 

Oragao 

? Orogan 

f 

Orgao 

Ostij’^a 

Hostia 

Pan, paung. 

Pao 

pan-ya 

Pappu 

Papa 

Paraizo 

Paraiso 


^ [‘ Clioginsu shiju Ktcamme no 
Kunishimento Kwanci jugonen Kug- 
watsu ininichi.' C. R. Boxer, Portu- 
guese Commercial Voyages to Japan, 
etc. Trans. Japan. Soc. of London, 
Vol. xxi, p. 73.] 



Japanese 


Portuguese 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Pistoru, pisu- 

Pistola 

Sarasa 

Sara9a 

toru 

* 


? Seito 

Santo 

? Rampu 


Lampada 

Sinnyoro 

Senhor 

Ranseta 


Lanceta 



Rasha 


Raxa 

Superansa 

Esperan§a 

1 Saberu 

.. 

Sabre 

Tabako 

Tabaco 

Sabon, shabon 

Sabao 

? Taifu 

Tufao 

Safuran • 

. . 

Agafrao 

Tanto 

Tanto 

? Sagobei 

• • 

Sagu 

Terementina . . 

Terebintina 

Santome, 

san- 

San-Tome 



tomejina 



? Yarapa 

Jalapa 



21. 

Javanese 


Javanese 


Portuguese 

Javanese 

Portuguese 

Alperes 

• • 

Alferes 

Gaji 

Gage 

Ambar 

• • 

Ambar 

Galadri, gladri 

Galeria 

Amin 

• 

Amen 

GArdu, gerdu, 

Guarda 

Ant^ro 

« • 

Inteiro 

gredu 


? Arum, rum . . 

Aroma 

Grejo, giijo, 

Igreja 

Baluvarti, 

bal- 

Baluarte 

garinjo 


ovarti, 

bal- 


Kabaya 

Cabaia 

urti 



Kaldu, kaldo . . 

Caldo 

Band6r6, 

gan- 

Bandeira 

Kamar 

Camara 

dero 



Kamejo 

Camisa 

Banku 

• • 

Banco 

? Kampong, 

Campo 

Basi, besi 

• • 

Bacia 

kampxmg 


1 Bedil 

• ■ 

Fuzil 

1 Kang 

Canga 

Beltidru, 

blu- 

Veludo 

*Kapal 

Cavalo 

beladur 


Kapitan 

Capitao 

Bersero, besdro 

Parceiro 

Kardamon 

Cardamomo 

Bola 

• • 

Bola 

Kareta, kareto, 

Carreta 

Bondko 

• • 

Boneca 

kreta 


Chinelo, 

cha- 

Chinela 

Karpus, krapus 

Carapu9a 

nelo 



Kartu, 

Carta 

Chito 

• • 

Chita 

Kasut 

Cal9ado 

• Echap 

• • 

Chapa 

Katelo 

Castela 


5 
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Javanese ’ Portuguese 
Keju . . Queijo 

Kestin . • Setim 
Komendador, Comendador 

komendur 

KorsSn . . Cora 9 ao 
? Kotang . . Cot§o 
Koubis, kubis Couve 
Kras, keras . . Crasso 
Lamari, lemari Armario 
Lantero . . Lantema 
Lego jo . . Algoz 
Lelang . . Leil§o 
Loji . . Loja 

Manatu, nenatu Mainato 
Mandor, man- Mandador 
dur 

Mantego . . Manteiga 
Masld, meski. . Mas que 
? Mati . . Matar 
M6j6 . , Mesa 

LEngu . . Domingo 
? jMisigit, me- Mesquita 
sigit, masigit 
Nanas . . Ananas 

Panjer . . Penhor 
Pasu . . Vaso 

? Patrol . . Patriilha 
1 Pegen . . Pegar 
Pelanki, planki Palanquim 
Pesiyar, besiyar Passear 
PSsti, pasti . . ]\Ester 
Pesto, pisto . . Pesta 
Petor . . Feitor 

Pilar . . Pilar 

Pingan . . Palangana 
? Piring . . Pires 


Javanese 

Portuguese 

Pito 

Fita 

? Pompo 

Pompa 

Basan, ransan 

Ragad 

Kendo 

Renda 

Rial 

Rial, reis 

Rodo 

Roda 

Rondo 

Ronda 

? Roto 

Raso 

? Rupiya 

Rupia 

Sabtu, saptu . . 

S4bado 

Sabun 

Sabao 

* Sagu 

Sagu 

Sapatu, sepatu 

Sapato 

? Seko, ny^ko 

Secar 

S616 

Sela 

Selodo 

Salada 

Separo (adj.) . . 

Separado 

Serural 

Ceroilas 

Setori 

Historia 

Skolah 

Escola 

? Sore 

Serao 

Sorodadu 

Soldado 

? Suku 

Soco 

Sutro 

S§da 

Tambako, em- 

Tabaco 

bako, bako 

Tambur 

Tambor 

Tanjidur, pan- 

Tanjedor 

jidur 

Tarvela, trevela 

Coelho 

Tempo 

Tempo 

Tendo, tendo. . 

Tenda 

? Tjelono 

Pantalona 

Toro 

Toro 

Tukar 

Trocar 

? Tutung 

Tudo 

Urdi 

Ordem 
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22. Kambojan 


Kavibojan Porlugtiesc 

xincgris . • Ingles 
Bon natal . . Natal 

B6n Piis . . PAscoa 

? Cafe . . Caf6 
*CapSl, caiJal Cavalo 
chSmbSng, ca- 
pSl plilung, 
capSl kdong 
CSrsa, crasa . . Gar^a 
■ *Congsul . . Consul 
1 Credas . . Carta 
Crus, cliliucrus Cruz 
1 Crol .. Curral 

Ivristilng . . CristSo 

23. 

Kanarese Porluguese 

Ama . . Aina 

Almari, almaru Armario 
Amen . , Amen 
Ananasu . . Anands 

Apostalanu . . Apostolo 

Apostalara . . Apostolico 

Aspatri . . Hospital 

Bambu . . Bomba 
Basi . . Bacia, bacio 

Batatd . . Batata 

Batu . . Pato 

Bijagri . . Visagra 
*■ Biraku, biriku, Buraco 
biruku 

Bispu . . Bispo 
Cbd , . Cha 


Kambojan Porhiguese 
SfanSs . . Ananas 
Martir • . Martir 

Metis . . Pimentos 

Miniit . . Minuto 

IMissa . . Missa 

Ndm pSng . . Pao 
(Santa) pap (see Papa 
under Santo) 

Pay (pope) (0) Pai 
Ridl (piaster).. Rial 
Sabu, sabeitng SabSo 
? Saku .. Sagu 
? Thuam .. Tabaco 


Kanarese 

KanaresQ Potiugnes& 

Chavi • • Chave 

Damasu . • Damasco 

Dose . . I>oce 

Estolu (0) . . Estola 

Evanjelu . . Evangelho 
Gadangu ’• • Gudao 

Insensu (0) . • Incenso 

Istri • • Estirar 

Julabu . • Jalapa 

Jugaru, jngu, Jogar 
jugugara, ju- 

jaduvava, ju- 
juna pade, 
jujuna koli 

Kamisu •• Camisa 
? Kandila • • Candil 
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Kanarese Portuguese 

? Kaphi .. Caf6 
ICaphri . . Cafre 
ICatholika . . Catolico 
Kiristdnu . . Cristao 
Kobisu ‘ . . Couve 
Komphisan . . Confissao 
Komuniyan . . Comunhao 
Kruji . . Cruz 

KuSini . . Cozinha 
Lantaru . . Lanterna 
Leylam, lilamu, Leilao 
yalam, y6- 
lamu 

? Limbe, nimbe Limao 
? Manu . . Mana 
Mejodu . . Meia 
Meju . . Mesa 

Mestre . . Mestre 
Misayaga^ni . . Missa 
liliaiyonar . . ]\IissionArio 
Natalu . . Natal 
NovenA . . Novena 
Ostu . . Hostia 

Padi’i, padari . . Padre 
? Pagadi . . Paga, pagar 
Pbalani . , Fiilano 
Pangayii . . Pangaio 
Pappaya (v.t. Papaia 
parangi- 
haiinu) 

Paposii . . Papuses 
Papa (pope) . . Papa 
Parata . . Prato 
Paska . . Pascoa 

Penu (sTsa- Pena 
penu, iiencil) 


Kanarese 

Portuguese 

PArla-mara, 

Pera 

pArla-hapnu 

Phannale 

Funil 

? Pbatold 

Foguete 

Pingani 

Palangana 

Pipe, pipai, 

Pipa 

pipayi 

Pistulu 

Pistola 

? Polis 

Policia 

Pulpitu 

Pulpito 

Babaku 

Babeca 

Basidi, raiidi, 

Becibo 

raiidu 

Batalu 

Arratel 

Bejmu 

Besma 

BiiJU 

Bipa 

Sabbu, sabdnu 

Sabao 

? Sago, seigo.. 

Sagu 

SalcramAntu . . 

Sacramento 

Sakristi 

Sacristia 

Saladu 

Salada 

Sankristan 

Sacristao 

Semiteri 

Cemiterio 

Sodti 

Sorte 

Spanju 

Esponja 

Spiritu Santu 

Espirito Santo 

(C) 

Tambaku 

Tabaco 

? Tambure . . 

Tambor 

? Tubu 

Tubo 

? Tuphanu . . 

Tufao 

Tw'ibulu (0) . . 

Turibulo 

Yarn 

Vara 

Varanda 

Varanda 

Vesperu 

Vesperas 
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24. Kashmiri 


Kashmiri 

Portuguese 

Kashmiri Porlugtiese 

Cbai 

Chi'i 

Tabakn, tani6k, Tabaco 

Mez 

3Icsn 

tamok 

Sdbaii, sabun . . 

•Sabao 

? Tuphaii . . Tnfao 



25. 

Khassi 


Khassi 

Portuguese 

Khassi 

Porlug 2 iese 

? Aiab 

Aia 

Lilam 

Leilao 

Almari 

Arniario 

? Linten 

Lanterna 

Baranda 

Varanda 

Mastul 

Mantro 

Borma 

Veninia 

Mez 

llesa 

Budani 

Botilo 

Padri 

Padre 

Buiam 

Boiilo 

Peru, piru 

Peru 

? Butol 

Botdha 

Phiris 

Pires 

Oarod, karod. . 

Guarda 

Phita, fita 

Fita 

Istri 

Estirar 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Juvari 

Jogar 

Prek 

Prego 

Kamra 

Camara 

Raj-misteri . . 

Mestre 

Kaphi 

Cafe 

Saban 

Sabao 

? Kaptan, kop- 

Capitao 

1 Saku 

Sagu 

tan 


Sha 

Cha 

Kartus 

Cartucho 

Sliabi 

Chave 

Kirja 

Igreja 

? Shap 

Chapa 

Kubi 

Couve 

Taulia 

Toalha 

Kudam 

Gudao 

? Tupan 

Tufao 


26. Konkani 


Konkani 

Portuguese 

Konkani 

Portuguese 

-4b pdkhotd ’) 

Aba (a skirt of 

Ahilyddd {sakti) 

Habilidade (abi- 


a garment) 


lity) 

•4bai ddurh- 

Abalo (un- 

Abrds (‘ ve?igr ’) 

Abrago (em- 

daZ^i ’) 

easiness) 


brace) 

Aheai 

• • 

ABC 

Abril 

Abril 
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KonTcani 

Porttiguese 

Konkani 

Portuguese 

Ahsohimmv . . 

Absolvigao (ab- 

Ahdnh (bhld) 

Acanho (bash- 


solution) 


fulness) 

Abusar-karunk 

Abusar (to 

Akdnlidd (phi- 

Acanhado 

{mathydr bas- 

abuse) 

dest) 

(bashful) 

unk) 


Akolt (eccles.) 

Acohto (acolyte) 

Ades 

Adeus 

Akorhpdmhd- 

Acompanha- 

Sdministrador 

Administrador 

ment (pdvi^i) 

mento (bridal 

Administrasdmv 

Admmistra§ao 

Akompdnhant 

party) 

{ckalaw^i) 

(administra- 

Acompanhante 


tion) 

(pavij,6) 

(member of a 

Adr 

Adro 


bridal party) 

Aduph 

Adufa 

AU 

Acta (record) 

Advent (eccls.) 

Advento (ad- 

Akt 

Acto (religious 


vent) 


function) 

Advogad 

Advogado 

Akuzdr-karunk 

Acusar (to 

Advogdr-harunk 

Advogar (to 

(parivddumk) 

accuse) 

{vakili-kar- 

plead) 

Aknzdsdmv (phi- 

(A 9 usacao (ac- 

link) 

Agua-benta 

rydd) 

cusation) 

Ag-b4nt, almet, 

Aldrdv (khil) . . 

Aldrava (door- 

alment 



latch) 

Agemt (‘ kdr- 

Agente (agent) 

Alegdsdmv (dak- 

Alega 9 ao (alle- 

bhdri ’) 


haiii)) 

gation) 

Agost 

Agosto 

Alegar (sam- 

Alegre (cheerful) 

Agphurtdd 

Aguas-fiirtadas 

tosi) 



(garrets) 

AlegrH (kumdi) 

Alegrete (flower- 

Agsdl 

Agua e sal (kind 


pot) 


of curry) 

Alekri 

Alecrim (rose- 

Agvddor 

Aguador (v^ater- 


mary) 


ing-can) 

Alelui 

Aleluia (alle- 

Ajtid {pichkdri) 

Ajuda (enema) 


luia) 

Ajudant 

Ajudante 

Aleto 

Alerta . 

AjudaT-karunk 

Ajudar 

Algarijm 

Algarismo 

Ajvst (kJiand) 

Ajuste (con- 

■^gdj 

Algoz 


tract) 

Aliment (ann) 

Aliinento (sus- 

Ajvstar-kantnk 

Ajustar (to 

tenance) 

{khayhduiik) 

contract) 

Alkatiph 

_ Alcatifa 


I 





Alk.*:rrnhv . . 

Aha'.r.'*'' 

Alkiihh 

Al< i;nba 

Abri. pi, yikrrr.'-i 

Alma (‘•'".ih 

in p\!r- 


caUTv) 


Alyyrlr.'l!: (pir';- 

Almana'jin* (al. 

AA:'-}) 

inana-'l 

Almar 

Arjn;iri«< 

Ak-,{r-,h-.f 

Alm;r.»n*<' (ad- 


iniral) 

Alt.n'r 

Aitn«-ir.'r« luibl 


••n'ljv*') 

Altri'tpharij {v-hi) 

Aljnf'fari?; hn«ir* 

Ahum/;,; 

tar) 

Almorffima'- 


(In-innrn'jfK) 

Alnu’i-' 

AlliiAyri 

AlpAk 

Alpaca (alpaca) 

Alplaj/fu 

Alfa'/.cma (la- 


vciifh-r) 

Aljjhrind 

Alfjind«*;.'fi 

Alph'lz 

Alfacc (lettuce) 

Alphdir 

Alfere^^ 

Alphintt 

Alfmetc 

Alpfnjd/} (tUtrji) 

Alfainlc (tailor) 

Ah {(hflvri) , . 

Ale.'i (perquisite) 

Ahdp/mr 

Alciipao (trap- 

^ (chorrldr) . . 

<loor) 

Aft {7inch) 

Alto (tall) 

Altar 

Altar 

AUhe 

• • 

Alteia (iiolly- 

Alv 

Iiock) 

Alva 

Alvis 

Alvifaras (S) 

Alvorad 

Alvornda 

Ama 

• * 

Ama 


m 


Koahay.i 

Pnrhajar.'ir 

Ambar 

Anib.p- 

Anicn 

Amen 

Airn'ml. amen 

.■\menrlf)a 

.-l?7iw; p ' '* 

AmiL'o (friend) 


Ami/.ade 


(rri'-niNiiip) 
Ami!:! fff.'i. -.) .Ainiii) (aiiiicf') 

. . Ai-.iora {imil- 


iairv) 

Anu>-'.r .. Aitio'lra 

Anan- . . Anaiais 

; A!al''>:-. an'!<’'l Au'lor 
Aiiij'f (■'•/■.iai- AniM‘'a (ani- 

rh,'.-nro) liciiiciir) 

Aninial . . Animal 
Anivar.-ar . . Aiilvcrsario 
Anj • • Anjo 

Ain’m • • Anona 

Autihri.'^l . . Anticristo (Anti 
Clirist) 

Attuw.< {hthar, Aminoio (an- 
j)r(ifjfial) nounccmont) 

Atizli {•jurl) . . An/.olo (fishing- 
liook) 

A par .. Apnro (nib) 

Ap’^hlnaaiv . . Apcla9ao 
(appeal) 

Apnlnmmv Apelar (to 

karuiik {ilaj appeal) 
vulgnnk) 

Aphariiinent . . Aforamento 
(leasehold 
estate) 

Aphekt (moy- Afecto (affec- 
pas) tion) 
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Konkani 

Portuguese 

Konkani 

Bari 

Barril 

Bej (umdmv) 

Barmo, birmo 

Verruma 

Berhjiment 

Barramv 

Varrao 


Barret 

Barrete 

Beiiis 

Barsal 

Bragal 

Bemsamv 

Barsakit (kdm- 

Bracelete 

Benbar karunk 

kav) 

(bracelet) 

Bentin 

Bas {‘jardi ’) . . 

Bago (spleen) 

Bir 

Bds {mus.) 

Baixo (bass) 


(nichasavan) 


Bbobl6 (also 

BasSo 

BaixSo (bas- 

bobr) 


soon) 

Bibliotek {pus- 

Basi, ba^i 

Bacia or Bacio 

tdksdl) 

Bast 

Basta 

Bik {nal, nali) 

Bastamv 

BastSo 

Bilambi, bimbli, 

Batalhamv • . 

Batalbao 

b i 1 a m bem, 

Bafatim {kaij.gi) 

Batatinba (me- 

bimblem 


dicinal tuber) 

BilMt '{chit) . . 

Batat6 

Batata 

Binokl 

Batedor (peh}eni) Batedor (a 

Bipb 


rammer) 

Bisest 

Batelo 

Batel 

Biskut 

Bateri 

Bateria 

Bisp 

Batk 

Batega 

Bispdd 

Bail 

Bau 


Bavtijm 

Baptismo 

Bizagr 

Baynet 

Baioneta 

Bob 

BayJ (unav) . . 

Baixa 

Bobd (ghumat, 

Beat 

Beata (a 

bhumydr) 


religious wo- 
man ivbo 

does not live 

Bob decamM . . 


in a com- 

Bodad 


munity but 

Bokdd {'ghdms. 


by berself) 

hutko ’) 

Bebd6 

BSbado 

B61 


Portuguese 
Beijo (kiss) 
Benzimento 
(blessing) 
Bens (property) 
B^ngSo 
Benzer 
Bentinbo 
Beira (brink, 
eaves) 
Abobora 

Biblioteoa 

(library) 

Bica (spout) 
Bilimbim 


Bilbete (card) 

Bin6culo 

Bife 

Bissexto 

Biscoito 

Bispo 

Bispado (bi- 
shopric) 
Visagra 
Bobo 

Abobada (vault) 

Bobo de co- 
media (buf- 
foon) 

Bordo 

Bocado (morsel, 
small piece) 
Bola 
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Konlcani 

PorlvguesR 

Bohlim {varta- 

Boletim (official 

manpatr) 

periodical) 

Bolmli 

Bolinlio 

B6I 

Bolo 

Bols 

Bdlsa 

Bomb 

Bomba 

Bora di 

Bom dia 

Bon4ra 

Bond 

BonipJiraf 

Bonifratc (pup- 

(su(rihahuli) 

pet-show) 

Bord (deg; 

Borda (border, 

kinaro) 

selvedge) 

Borddrhv (mus. 

Bordao (base 

gor) 

string) 

BordSr Ivrunh 

Bordar (to 

embroider) 

Borl 

Borla 

Borr 

Borra 

B6t 

Bota 

? Bot 

Bote 

? Botl 

Botelha 

Brdmh 

Branco (white 
wine) 

Brdmdarhv 

Brandao (large 
wax candle) 

Briv 

Breve (Pope’s 
letter) 

Brevydr 

Breviario (Bre- 
viary) 

Brim 

Brim (strong 

linen fabric) 

igMdin) 

Bruxa (a hag ; 

- witch) 

{monjdt, 

Bruto (brute) 

murkh) 


B'Ach 

• • 

Bucho (tripe) 


Konlcani 

Portuguese 

Btiji 

Bugia (small 

candle) 

Bukal 

Bocal 

Bui 

Bula 

Bui 

Buie 

Bulach 

Bolacha 

Burak 

Buraco 

Burdp 

Borrado (blotted 
out) 

Burr 

Burro 

Burrdmv 

Borrao (first 

draft of a 
writing) 

Bnrrdnmk {^ai 

Borrar (to blur) 

glidlvnh) 

? Burds 

Bru9a 

Busdt 

Boceta 

Butdmv 

Botao 

BvXidor {kliam- 

Embutidor (in- 

chvjdr) 

layer) 

Cha, chav 

Cha 

Ghdgighdy) .. 

Chaga (wound) 

Ghdl, sdl ifldvol) 

Chale(shawl) 

Ghdlds (khestay) 

Chalaca (joke) 

Chamador 

Chamador 

Glidmlr 

Chantre 

.(chanter) 

Ghdprus {ka- 

Chapuz (wedge) 

char) 

Gharol {dmdal) 

Charola (a litter 
for carrjdng 
• images of 

saints ; see 

andor) 

Chaurls 

Chouri 90 
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Eonkani Portuguese, 

Chaver (‘ a Chave 
bunch of 
keys ’), chavi 
Chepdrii . . Chap4u 
Chermel . . Charumela 
? Chhap, ^ap ; 
chhS>punk ; 
ehh ap n i ; 
chhapkar; Chapa 
c h h a p i ; 
c h h a p 6 ; 
chhapekar 

Chilean {tat- Chicana (ehi- 
dothg) canery) 

Chileanir {tat- Chicaneiro (one 
dhothgi) up to chi- 

canery) 

Chikr . . Chicara 

Chinel, chinel- Chinela 

karn 

Chirpam . . Chiripos 

Chit . . Chita 

Chokolat . . Chocalate 
Dad . . Dado 

Dalmdtik (ec- Dalmatica (dal- 
cles.) matio) 

Dam . . Dama 

Dams . . Dan 9 a 

Damask . . Damasco 

Dot {tdrikh) . . Data (date) 
Defiyt {agw ^ ; Defeito (defect) 
khod) 

Degrav . . Degrau 

Degred {kdlyd Degredo (exile) 
pdy,ydk dhdd- 
yeih) 


Eonkani Portuguese 

Degreddd {kdlyd Degredado 
pdiyydk dhdd- (exiled) 
lalo) 

Dejembr . . Dezembro (De- 

cember) 

Dejm . . D^cima (tithe) 

Dekor {tohdpath) De cor (by 

heart) 

Dekret . . Decreto 

Delegdd . . Delegado (de- 

puty) 

Demand {mydy) Demanda (law- 
suit) 

Demdndist, de- Demandista (li-. 

m an dk dr tigious per- 

{nydyi) son) 

Demon (us. fig.) Demdnio (devil) 
Dep6r karunk Depor (to 

{gvdhiki di- testify to) 

vurhk) 

Depdst {thev- Depdsito (de- 
^m) posit) 

Deputdd{i)akil) Deputado (de- 
puty) 

Desemh {nakso, Desenho (de- 
(Jiitr) sign. draw- 

ing) 

Despach . . Despaoho 

Despez . . Despesa 

Desprezar ka- Desprezar 

funk 

Devosamv, Devogao 
Dev6t {'reli- 
gious sere- ■ 
nade ’) 

Devot {bhakti- Devoto (a 

vamt) devout man) 
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Konkani Portuguese. 

Didfil . . Dedal 

DiliLvd {nnjuh) Delicndo (deli- 
cate) 

Diploni (sniind) Diploma (di- 
ploma) 

Dircklur {udgal:) Director (direc- 
tor) 

DirtI {adhihlr) Dircito (right) 


Dcsidir karuiik Dccidir 

(to 

{nichdr 

ka- decide) 


runk) 



Disijdmv 

7m‘- Decisao 

(de- 

vddd) 

cision) 



Dishomphydd Desconfiado 

{duhhdvi) (diffident) 

Diskoiiiphj'ur- Desconfiar 
zuvuiik 

Diskont {sod, Dcseonto (dis- 
suf) count) 

Diskontar-ka- Descontar 

nink 

Dishdph {bog- Desculpa (for- 
sa^hh) giveness) 

Diskurs {sabhd- Discurso 
vdd) (speech) 

Dispedid {raja) IDespcdida (fare- 
well) 

Dispeihs , . Despensa 
Dispems {md- Dispensa (dis- 
pM) pensation) 

Dispemser . . Despenseiro 

(pantry-man) 
Pispul {jkag- Disputa (dis- 
dem) pute) 

Ditdd {opdr) . . Ditado (maxim) 
Pilar karunk Ditar (to 

{sdmgurhk) dictate) 


Konkani Porhigiiese 

Disyoniir . . Dicionario 

Disypi {.sis, Discipulo (dis- 
sikuflr) ciple) 

DizgosI {khniil) Desgosto (sor- 
row) 

Dizord {gad bad) Dcsordem (dis- 
order) 

DizordCr {lu- Dcsordeiro (dis- 
phdni) orderly fel- 

low) 


Dizgras 

Desgi-a^a 

D6 {kdloh) 

Do ^mourning) 

Dobr 

Dobro 

Dobriid 

Dobrado 

Dobraniv 

Dobrao 

Doih 

Dom 

Dos 

Doce 

Dosdl 

Dossel 

Dot {lM7iyd- 

Dote (dowry) 

dhdr) 

Doton, dotin 

Doutrina 

Dotor 

Doutor 

Dragon 

Dragona (epau- 

Duk 

let) 

Duque (two 

Dulgems 

points in 

cards) 
Indulgencia 

Durak 

Duraque 

Duverhs {pidd) 

Doen9a (illness) 

Duvent (pide- 

Doente (a 

vani) 

patient) 

Duz 

Duzia 

Dyab 

Diabo 

Dydkn 

Diacono (dea- 

con) 
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Konhani Portuguese. 

Dyamant . . Diamante 

Dydrhv . . Deao (dean) 

Edited {ddkhlo) Edital (pro- 
clamation) 

Efit {guy) . . Efeito (effect) 

El . . Velho 

Elephant . . Elefante 

Elesdmv {vim- Elei^Ho (elec- 
chap) tion) 

EmpoUdr karunk Empatar (to 
{bad karunk) make equal) 

Empreg . . . Emprego 

Empregdd . . Empregado 

(person em- 
ployed) 

Emprestar- Emprestar 
karunk 

Ensdy {parikid) Ensaio (re- 
hearsal) 

Enlrad . . Entrada (haU) 
Entrdd {svdri) Entrada (entry) 
Entrdr zavunk Entrar (to 
{bhitar sarunk) enter) 

Entreg {deyem) Entrega (de- 
livery) 

Entregar ka- Entregar (to 
ruhk deliver) 

Epdkt . . Epaota (epact) 

EpistI (eccles.) Epistola (epistle) 
Erdms {ddyz) . . Heran9a (in- 
heritance) 

Erdar-karunk Herdar 
JErder {ddyji) . . Herdeiro (heir) 
Erej . . Herege' (heretic) 

Ereji . . Heresia (heresy) 

Ervddos . , Erva doce (dill 
herb) 


Konkani Porkiguese 

Ervddd {jhdd- Ervenario (her- 
palacho voiz) balist) 

Es . . Essa 

Eskand . . Escandalo 

Eskolt . . Escolta 

Eskomumgdd Excomungado 
{sirdp padlalo) (excommuni- 

cated) 

Eskomumgdr Excomungar (to 

karunk excommuni- 

cate) 

Eskomunhamv Excomunhao 
Eskov . , Escova 

Eskus {nib) . . Excusa (excuse) 

Esmdlt . . Esmalte (ena- 

mel) 

Espadilh . . Espadilha 

Espdrtilh- . . Espartilho (cor- 

set) 

Esperams . . Esperanpa 

E§p6rt . . Esperto 

Espertiz {hu- Esperteza 

sarki) (smartness) 

Esplikar-karuhk Explicar 
EspUkdsdmv ExpHcapSo (ex- 

{vivaray) plantation) 

Esponj . . Esponja 

Espozisdmv ExposipSo (ex- 

(eccles.) position of 

the Blessed 

Sacrament) 

Estdd {bh§s) . . Estado 

Estant . . Estante 

Estdsdmv . . EstapSo (cathe- 

cism) 

Esidsdmv . . Estap lO (sta- 

tion) 
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Konkani Portuguese 

Estimar-ktrunk Estimar (to 
esteem) 

Estimasarhv EstimagSo (es- 

[dpurbay) teem) 

Estrib . . * Estribo 
Estudar, istud Estudar 
karunk 

Ezam ' . . Exame 

Ezaminador Examinador 

{parikia ghe- (examiner) 

tah) 

Ezekutor (leg.) Executor (exe- 

cutor) 

Ezempl . . Exemplo 

? Gag . . Gago 

(dabajo) . . Gala (gala) 
Galamr . . GalSo 
•Galeri . . Galeria 

OalhH (Hmali) Galheta (cruet) 
Odmdmv . . Gamao. (back- 
gammon) 

Gamel . . Gamela 
■Cfdmg, kdrhg . . Ganga (kind of 
kbaM cloth) 

■Gamgren . . Gangrena (gang- 
rene) 

Ganch . . Gancho 
■Granh (jod) . . Ganho 
GdnJidr karunk Ganhar (to 
(zpdunk) earn) 

Garad , . Grade 
Gamal . . Granada 
Garph . . Garfo 
■Gdrso, garsulo Gar 90 (blue- 
{nilo, nilsdr) eyed) 

Garvdt . . Gravata (neck- 
tie) 


Konkani 

Portuguese 

Gast 

Gasto 

Odstdr karunk 

Gastar (to 

(kJiarchunk) 

spend) 

Gav6t 

Gaveta 

Odzet {vartta- 

Gazeta (gazette) 

mdnpattr) 

Gitar 

Guitarra 

Giydmv 

Guiao (religious 
banner) 

Gizad 

Guisado 

Gizdment 

Guisamento 
(wine, candles, 
for mass) 

Glob 

Globo 

G61 

Gola 

Qomdr karunk 

Engomar (to 

[pej ghdlumk) 

starch) 

Gom 

Goma 

Gost 

Gosto 

Govern 

Govemo 

Govemador . . 

Govemador 

Gracioz {kestd- 

Gracioso (humo- 

yamcho) 

rous) 

Grdddrl 

Gradaria (rail- 
ing) 

Gramv 

Grao 

Gras 

Gra9a 

6ra§ 

Graxa 

Grdv {pdundo) 

Grau (step, 

rung) 

Grilydmv [sori) 

Grilhao (chain) 

Chier (zuz) 

Guerra (war) 

CfurSd Idvumk 

Grudar (to glue) 

{cJiiktdvumk) 

Gudamv 

Gudao 

Gurud 

Grade 
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Konkani 

Po7'higuese 

Gurgulet 

Gorgoleta 

Guvard 

Guarda 

Guvardanap . . 

Guardanapo 

Guvdrnisdmv 

Guami 9 ao 


(trimming of 
a garment) 

Igraz, igarz . . 

Igreja 

T16 (dolo) 

Hho (eyelet) 

Imaz 

Imagem 

Imgrdt {anup- 

Ingrato (un- 

kdri) 

grateful) 

Imphern 

Inferno 

ImpTioi'mdsd mv 

Informa^ao (in- 

(ddd) 

formation) 

Imyn {sadgit) . . 

Hino (hymn) 

Inglez, ingrez 

Ingles 

Inimig {dud 

Inimigo (enemy) 

man) 

Inimizdd {dud 

Inimizade (en- 

mdnkdy) 

mity) 

Injustis 

Iniusti9a 

Inosems 

Inocencia 

Inosent {gun- 

Inocente (inno- 

yarhv ndslalo) 

cent) 

Imspektor {adlii- 

Inspector (in- 

kdrl) 

spector) 

Imsldms (leg.) 

Instancia (legal 


• tribunal) 

Imstrument , . 

Ihstrumento 

Imsultdr karunk 

Insultar (to 

{man kddumk) 

insult) ' 

Imsult {aktndn) 

Insulto (insult) 

Inteihsariiv . . 

Inten 9 ao 

Imtenidr karunk 

Intentar, (to 

(leg. ; nitin 

• commence le- 

glidlunk) 

■ gal action) 


Konhani Portuguese, 


Intei-esdd {b7idgi- 

Interessado 


ddr) 

(shareholder) 

Intir {purumk, 

Enterrar 

(to 

mdtiyek la- 
vurhk) 

o bury) 


Interis {dddv) 

Interesse 

(in- 


terest) 


Intimdsdrhv 

Intima 9 ao 

(in- 

{kalauni) 

timation) 


Intimdr-karunk 

Intimar (to cite) 


{hala^v^h) 

IntMvar karurik Entoar (to hum) 
[svarumk) 

Intuvasamv Entoagao (air^ 
(svai-ni) tune) 

liitrud . . Entrudo 
Invij {nicJikic- Inveja (jea- 
cha7', nir- lousy) 

duJikh) 

Invejoz tnich- Inrejoso (jea- 
kuehdri) lous) 

Invemtdr {zhadti) Inrentario (in- 


ventory) 


Ipokrisy 

{dho- 

Hipocrisia 

mg) 


(hypocrisy) 

Irmamv 

• 

Irmao 

Irmit 

• 

Ermida 

Isad, i^ad 

• 

Enxerto 

Iskad 

, • 

Escada 

Iskador 

• 

Esquadro 

Iskaler - 

• • 

Escaler 

Iskol 


Escola 

Iskrivdnki 

(ie- 

Escrivania 

i}aypan) 


(clerkship) 

Iskrivamv 

• • 

Escrivao 

Isop 

. • 

Hissope 
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Konkani Portuguese 

Ispad ... Espada 

Ispilet . . Espoleta 

Istor . . Historia 

Istud . . Estudo 

Istuddnt (sihpi) Estudante (stu- 
dent) 

Izmol . . Esmola 

Jaket . . Jaqueta 

J drier (pausmag) Janiero 
Janot {kdsphls) Janota (dandj') 
.Jar . . Jarra 

Jdrd . . .Tarda (a yard 

measure) 

Jel {paraph) . . Gelo (ice) 

Jelek . . Jaleco (a 

doublet) 

Jen {gurp, sva- G 6 nio (disposi- • 
hhdv) tion) 

Jenebr . . Genebra 
Jeneral . . General 
Jervasamv . . Gera9ao 
Jes (khed) . . Gesso (chalk) 

Jest [mod) . . Gesto (gesture) 
Jet [kuvet) . . Geito (knack) 
.Jintu ‘ . . Gentio 

Jinvar (subet), Jejuar (to fast) 
jinvar dharuhk 

Jiresal [suryd- Gira-sol (sun- 

kamal) flower) 

Jogador, jogo .Jogar 

Jomal . . Jomal 

Jubilev . . Jubileu (jubi- 

lee) 

Jiidi (‘ short Judia (a long 
coat ’) coat formerly 

wonrby Jews) 


Konkani Portuguese 

•Jugar, jugar Jogar 

khel, jugar 

khelunk, ju- 
gari 

Julgdment [ni- Julgamento 

vddo) (trial) 

Julh (Sravan) .Julho 

Junh [Asadh) .Junho 

Junt [jamo, met) .Junta (council) 
Jur . . Juro 

Jurament . . Juramento 

Jurar-zavunk .Jurar 
Jiist . . Justo 

Jusiiphikdsdrhv .Justifica9ao 
[rujvdt) (legal proof) 

Justis ■ • JustiQa 

Juyiz . . Juiz 

Kabaler .. Cabeleira (false 

(pum) hair) 

Kabar karunk Acabar 
[sampaunk) 

Kabay • . Cabaia 

Kabid . . Cabide 

Kabo . . Cabo (a cor- 

poral) 

Kdchor (us. as Cachorro (a 
interjection) puppj’^) 

Kader, kadel Cadeira 
Knderinh . . Cadeirinha (a 

stool) 

Kadern ■ • Caderno (copy 

book) 

Kddeij [bmhd- Cadeia (gaol) 
kail) 

Kddfil [pnni, Cartilha (boolc- 
pofhi) 


6 
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Konkani 

Portuguese 

Kajdmv 

Ocasiao 

Kakav 

dacau 

Kald 

Caldo 

Kdlderijn 

Calderinha 

Kdldin 

(kettle) 

Caldinha (a kind 

Kdlkul (gay.am) 

of curry) 
Calculo (re- 

Kdlor {garmi, 

ckoning) 

Calor (heat) 

ubdl) 

Kdlot {pliasau- 

Calote (swind- 

tiem) 

ling) 

Kals 

Cdlis 

Kalsad 

Cal9ado 

Kdlsddor 

Cal^ador (shoe- 

Kalsamv 

horn) 

Cal9go 

Kam 

Cama 

Kdmdd {gdn~ 

Cambata (string 

than) 

of fish) 

Kambrad 

Camarada 

Kdmhrist 

Camarista 

Kamizol 

(Municipal 

Counsellor) 

Camisola 

Kamp 

Campo 

Kamphr 

Canfora 

Kampin 

Campainha 

Kamr, kambr 

Camara 

Kdnitor (gdndr) 

Cantor (singer) 

Kdmv ighodo) 

Ciio (trigger) 

Kan 

Cano 

Kanal 

Canal 

Kanap6 

Canape 

Kanar 

Canario 


Konhani Portuguese 
Kanel . . Canela 

Kanhamv . . Canhao 

Kdnhr {chdlam- Cancro (cancer) 

puli) 

Kdnokl . . Canoculo (per- 

spective glass) 
Kant (gdyan) Canto (singing) 
Kantar, . , Cantar 

kantar-karunk 
(gdvunik) 

Kantrel . . Cantareira 

. ■ (niche to 

keep bottles, ' 
etc.) 

Kanvet . . Canivete 

Kap . . Capa 

Kapamv . . CapSo 

Kapdmv-hirunh Capar (to cas- 
{pmd k1id~ trate) 

d%imk) 

Kapaz . . Capaz 

Kapel . . Capela 

Kapeldmv . . CapelSo (chap- 
lain) 

Kaphi, kapho Cafe 
Kaphlar karuhk Acafelar 
Kapitamv . . CapitSo 
Kapitl (dmk) . . Capitulo (chap- 
ter) 

Kapot . . Capote 

Kapsel {mdtheih) Capitel (capital 
of a column) 
ICaphlad . . Capelada (up- 
pers of a 
shoe) 

Karab . . Ci’avo 
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Korikani PorlugiiGse 

Kardyal . . Cardeal (cardi- 
nal) ■ 

Karel (a species Carreira 

of mango) 

Karet . . Carreta 

Kdrg (jdgo, Cargo (office) 
adhiMr) 

Karga (ogliem) Carga (load) 
Karidad . . Caridade 

Kart, hat Quarta (fourth 

{chauto) part) 

Kart . . Carta 

Kartel , . . Quartel 

Kartg (pustah) Cartapacio 

(note-book) 

Kdrtor . , Cartdrio 

(notary’s 

office) 

Kartu 5 . . Cartucho 

Kds (Sihdr) . . Ca5a (chase, 

hunting) 

Kdsddor {iikdri) Ca9ador (hun- 
ter) 

•Kasdg (daglo) Casaca (a coat) 
Kask {Idschem Caustico (caus- 

ohhat) tic) 

Kast . . Casta 

Kdstig {hhdst) Castigo (punish- 
ment) 

Kdstijm . . Castismo (caste 

mindedness) 

Kastisal . . Casti9al 

Kdslist . . Castista (one 

keen on caste 
distinctions) 

Kastor . . Castor 


Konhani Portuguese 

Kdsuvdd {like- Ca9oada (teas- 
hdd) ing) 

Kdsuvdr hdrunlc Ca9oar (to 
(kemdumk) tease) 

Katesijm . . Catechismo 
Katolik . . Catolico 
Kdtr ipdlki) . . Catre (a small 

bedstead) 

Kauz {Icdrdn) Causa (cause) 
Kdydd . . Caiado (white- 

washed) 

Kdyddor . . Caiador (one 

who gives 
white colour 
wash) 

Kaydr-karunh Caiar (to white- 
(chuno kd- wash) 
dumk) 

Kdys {pet) . . Caixa (a box) 
Kdyidmv (‘ a Caixao (big 
coffin ’) chest, coffin) 

Kaz . . Caso 

TCay. . . Casa 

Kazar ; kazar- Casar 
karuhk ; ka- 
zar zavuhk 

Kazro ; kazari ; Caju 
kazaracho ; 
kazu ; kaz ; 
kajel, kazii- 
gola 

Kaziil •• Casula .(chasu- 

ble) 

Keriibim • • Qucrubiin 

Kes {gdrdncm) Queixa (com- 
plaint) 
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Konkani Porkiguese 

Khapri . . Cafce 
lOiuris ; khuris C5ruz 
k a d u n k ; 
kkursar ka- 
dunk ; kkur- 
sar zadunk ; 
khursar ma- 
runk ; khuris 
karuhk 

Kirit (khodi Critica 
kadnem) 

Kirit maruhk Criticar 
[khodi ka- 
runk) 

Kistel * {‘re- Glister (enema) 

proof ’) 

Kldret . . Clarete (claret) 
Kldrinet . . Clarinete (clari- 
net) 

Kids (varg) . . Classe (class) 
Klaustr {math) Claustro (cloist- 
er) 

Kleriji . . Clerezia (clergy) 
Kobrador (pat- Cobrador (bill 
Mr) collector) 

Kobrdms (pat) Cobran§a (bill 
collection) 

Kohrdr karuhk Cobrar (to eol- 
(path ge- lect bills) 
mirhk) 

Koch . . Coche 

Kochgr . . Cocheiro 
Kodjudor . . Coadjutor (co- 
adjutor) 

Kokad . . Cocada (cocoa- 
nut sweet in 
Indo-Port.) 


Konkani Porttigvsse 

Koldr (galebamd) Colar (neck 
band) 

Koldnnh . . Colaiinho (men’s 

coUar) 

Kolun . , Coluna 

Kophr . . Cofre 

Koym (‘ cattle Coima (a fine) 

pound ’) 

Kob . . Couve 

Kobd . . Covado 

Kolej . . Colegio 

Komandant . . Comandante 

Komd . . Comoda (chest 

of drawers) 

Komed (ndtikd) Comedia (co- 
medy) 

Komend . . Comenda 

Komendador Comendador 

Komesdr ka- Comeyax (to 

ruhk (add,- begin) 

vurhk, drdrh- 
bhurhk) 

Komgr . . Congrua (al- 

lowance to a 
priest) 

Kompanher Companheico 
(sdngdti) (companion) 

Komphet . . Confeito 

Komphort (ku- Conforto (com- 

salpari) fort) 

Komphrari, Confraria 
komphr 

Komphujdmv Confusao (con- 
(gomdhal) fusion) 

Komphuz (ghd- Confiiso (con- 
6ro) fused) 
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KonJcani Portuguese 
Komphyams . . Gonfianga 
Kompositor Compositor 
[ghadndr) (composer) 

Komsdgrar ha- Consagrar (to 
runh '{sains- consecrate) 

karunk) 

Komsaldsdmv Consola 9 ao (con- 
{sanfos) solation) . 

Konselh . . Conselho 
Konserv {mu- Conserva (a 
rambo) preserve) 

Konservador . . Conservador (re- 
corder) 

Konservator . . Conservatoria 
(record office) 

Komsyems {am- Consciencia 
taskharn) (conscience) 

Komsyemsos Consciencioso 
(6aryo am- (conscien- 

tasTikarTiacho tious) 

chaltalo) 

Komungar , . Oomnngar 
Komunhamv Comunliao 
Komvent {math, Convento (con- 
asram) vent) 

Korhversdmv Conversao (con- 
{dharmbhed) version) 

Komvit .. . Convite 
Kond . . Conde (knave 

in cards) 

Kond . . Conde (a count) 

Kondenad Condenado (one 
{sikiecJiem phar- convicted) 

man dilalo) 

K ondi s dmv Condigao (con- 
{dasa) dition) 


Konkani Portuguese 

Konezi . . Conezia (ca- 

nonry) 

Kong (eccl. t.) Conego (a 
canon) 

Konker {phdtor Cabouqueii’o 
indrndr) (quarryman) 

Konselh {prdnt) Concelho (dis- 
trict) 

Konsert {sam- Concerto 

git) 

Konsertdr-ka- Concertar (to 
runk {sudJid- repair) 
ruiiik) 

Konsertin . . Concertina (con- 

certina) 

Konstipdsdmv Constipagao 
{bdrkhav) (cold, cliill) 

Konsul . . Consul 

Kohsult {buddh Consulta (con- 
mdghem) sultation) 

Konsumir {Id- Consumir (to be 

sumk) consumed) 

Kont . • Conta 

Kont . . Contas 

Kontddor {me- Contador (ac- 
jfalo) countant) 

Konfddori {hisa- Contadoria (ac- 
bdchcm gJiar) countant s 

office) 

Kontr{part6).. Contrario (con- 
trary) 

Kontr . • Contra 

Konfraband {ja- Cent r a b a n d o 
kdlcJiori) fcontrab-.n-r- 

Kontrdddmo . . Contradanra 
(qr:a.!r:!!-0 
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Konkani Portuguese 


Konkani 


Kontrdfort {dhi- 
ro). 

Kontrdord {ulat 
hukum) 

Kontrdpez 

(samhhdr) 

Kontrat 

Kontravontad 

{khusibhapr) 

Kop 

Kop 

Kopam 

Kopist (sarekdr) 

Kov 

K5r 

K6rd 

Kordamv(* gold 
chain ’) 
Korejm 
Korj 
Komel 
Komet 

Korpordl (ec- 
cles.) 

Korrimdmv 

{katJido) 

Kortesi {man- 
sugi) 

Kota 

Kota (cedes.) 

Kristamv 

Krizm 


Contraforte (a 
buttress) 
Contra-ordem 
(counter- 
order) 
Contrapeso 
(counter- 
poise) 
Contrato 
Contra vontade 
(imwillingly) 
Copo 
Copia 
Copas 

Copista (drunk- 
ard) 

C6r 

C6ro 

Corda 

Cordgo 

Quaresma 

Corja 

Coronel 

Cometa 

Corporal (cor- 
poral) 

Corrimgo (ban- 
nister) 
Cortesia 

Cota (a lawyer’s 
gown) 

Cota (surplice) 

Cristgo 

Crisma 


Krizm divunh 


Krydd 

Krijdd 

Kubert (olckerh) 

Kuidad iphikir) 
Kuitad 

Kujner [ram- 
dhpi) 

Kujument (kado) 

Kulas 
Kulchamv 
{ddpdi) 
Kulchet 
Kul^r {doy , 
(davli) 

KulSt 

Kulp {chak) . . 
Kumdmv (kdkus) 
Kumar, ku- 
marki 

Kmnpar, kum- 
parki 
Kumpas 
Kumsddor 

Kumsar-ka- 
ruhk (kumsar- 
zavuhk) 
Kumsvar 
Kunh, kunj . . . 


Portuguese 

Crismar (to 
give confirma- 
tion) 

Criada (servant 
girl) ■ 

Criado (man 

servant) 
Coberta (bed 
sheet) 
Cuidado 
Coitado 

C ozinheiro 
(cook) 

Cozimento (in- 
fusion) 

Cola^a 

Colchgo 

Colchete 

Colher 

Colete 

Culpa (fault) 
Cornua (latrine) 
Comadre 

Compadre • 

Compasso 

Confessadouro 

(confessional) 

Confessar 

Consoada 

Cunha 
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Konhavi 

Portuguese 

Konl'ani 

Ivimhiid (;hc- 

Cunhado 

Kutamv 

hino, dcr. 


Kutni 

nandnijo) 


Kuzid 

Kfir 

Curn (curate) 


Kurar knnink 

Curnr 

Kuziddd [bnr- 

IJ)aro karunh) 


kdy, (fijvit) 

Kurasaniv 

Cora9iTo 


Kwrnfiv 

Curafivo (me- 

Kvudrnd (rhnii- 


dical treat- 

ko).w) 


ment) 

Kvddril 

Kuror 

Coroa 


Kurredor 

Corredor 

Kvart 

Kurrent 

Correntc 

Ladin 

Kurrey (Mpril), 

Corrcio (post- 

Liimn 

hirrey leer 

office) 

Lampt 

(‘ postman ’) 


Laihpjmihv . . 

Kuriid [htdah) 

Cortido (versed 

Lams (zdmvo) 


in) 


Kurtin 

Cortina 

Lfms gahmk 

Kurlir {ram- 

Cortir (to cure 


pauthl:) 

leather) 


Kurvar-loLrunh 

Coroar (to 

Lams6t 

[muhut ghahinh) crown) 

Lamv[kheihs). . 

Kurvet 

Corveta 

Lahch 

Knryoj (tajvi- 

Curioso (eager 

Lantern (pM- 

iecho) 

to learn) 

tj-as) 

Kushuruihv 

Coscorilo (a rap 

Laps 

(kut) 

■ on tlie head 

Ldrdmj (ww* 


with knuck- 

rirhg) 


les) 

Las 

Kuspidor 

Cuspidor 

Las^kari 

Kust (Tiharch) 

Custa (cost) 

Lat 

Kustdr-zavunk 

Custar 

Lems 

Ruslod (eccles.) 

Custodia (mons- 

Letr 


trance) 

Letrad (see 

Kustum 

Costume 

Advogado) 


Portuguese 

Cotao 

Cotonia 

Cozido (subst. 

soup meat) 
Curiosidade (in- 
tellectual 
keenness) 
Quadrado 
(square) 
Quadrilha 
(dance) 
Quarto 
Ladainha 
Lamina 
Lampada 
Lampiao 
I(an 90 (bid at 
auction) 
Lanpar cm 
leilao (to bid 
at auction) 
Lanccta 
La (wool) 
Lancba 
Lantema 

Ldpis 

Laranja 

(orange) 

La 90 

Lascarim 

Lata 

Len 90 

Ijctra 

Letrado(lawyer) 
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Konhani Porkiguese 

Ley . . Lei 

Leylamv . . Leilao 

Leytamv {dim,- LeitSo (sucking 

hurlo) pig) 

Libr . . Libra (pound 

sterling) 

lAberdad {sat- Liberdade (li- 
tya) berty) 

Lig {bham- Liga (garter) 
dhap) 

Lihor . . Lieor (liqueur) 

Limb . . Limbo (limb) 

1 Limbo, nimbo, Limao 
nimbu 

Limonad . . Limonada (le- 
monade) 

Lingis . . Linguiga 
lAnhdr Jcanink Alinbavar (to 
{dago ba- baste, to 
ruAk) tack) 

Lisems . . Licenga 
Lisamv . . LigSo 
Lisev . . Liceu (Ly- 

ceum) 

List . . Lista 

Livr . . Livre 

Livr . . Livro 

Livrar karunk Livrar 
Livrart {piista- Livraria (H- 
Jcasdld) brary) 

Lob . . Loba 

Loj . . Loja . 

Lojer, lojl'dr Lojeiro (shop- 
paMrl’dr) keeper) 

Lot {vaihto) . . Lote (share) 
Loteri . . Lotaria 


Konkani PoHuguese 

Lovad . . Louvado 
Loys . . Loiga 

Lui (‘ influence Lua (moon) 
of moon on 
lunatics ’) 

Luminad , . Luminaria 

Lunet . . Luneta (eye- 

glass) 

Lut . . Luto 

Luv (‘ phases of Lua (moon) 
the moon ’) 

Luv . . Luva 

Machil, man- Machila 
chil 

Macliphem {ha- Macha-f6mea 
Msi) (tongue and 

groove) 

Madan, madin Madrinha 
Mad6r . . Madeira 

Madr . . Madre 

Madrupil {mot- Madrepfoola 
yaclii 6impi) 

Magnes (med.) Magnesia (mag- 
nesia) 

Major, manjor Major 
Mdk {dol) . . Maca (stretcher) 

Mdhind, . . Maquineta 
Makn , . Maquina 

Mahinist {yam- Maquinista (ma- 
rram. clialai- chinist) 
iolo) 

Mai . . Mala 

Malassdd . . Mal-assado 

(half-boiled 

egg) 

Maldisamv . . Maldigiio 


/ 
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Konl-nn\ 

Mfilip 

•Vh/iVi/o: {hi.c'ln) 

Mnlkyryrul 
Mnlln, mnlti, 
innitulo 
(‘ ])owl ■) 

Main 
Mania ih 
Mnwtiwfiit . . 

{vnrnv) 

Man 

Mana 

Maiia 

Mnnihhl {Ini. 
Innh) 

Mandar-karnnk 
{hvhum tii- 
rmvb) 

Jilaiig {ht7() . . 

Mringasruhv . . 
Miiiigil (pnlnem) 
^langustaihv 
■Mfingad 

^lanil 

Manipl (cedes.) 

Mamter {bar- 
pdchi vahi ; 
rerhd) 

Munt (oZ) 

M dnudl 

Manz 


Porhigumr 

Malioia 

(ina- 

lirions) 
Mal<*riaflo 
Mai Ilia (ardi. 
urinal) 

Mama 

Mama 

Manliiin-nln 

(virinals) 

Mano 

Mana 

Mana 

Maiulado (writ) 
Maiular 

^Nfanga (sleeve) 

ISIangaQao 

^Mangual 

Mangostao 

^fangada 

(mango che- 
ese) 

Manilha (raa- 
nille) 

Manipulo (ma- 
niple) 

Materia (copy- 
plate ; pus) 

Manto 

Manual (prayer- 
book) 

Manha 


K on hint 

Mop (nohso) . . 
M a r d 1 il r-za vnh k 
( p <7 ih u 1 (7 m 
lido t nil!:) 

Mdrr (pdni) . . 
Mnridmdn' 

(‘ astniencss, 
laet •) 

Mdiinhcr {Idr- 
rofi) 

^larlc 

^Marphiin 

Mdr)nrh7d 

? Mannar 
IMarrilph 
Mars {phnlguna 
chaifr) 

Marshier {sum- 
dpi) 

Mart61 

Martir 

Mas [pudo) . . 
Mas {lugdo) - • 
Mdldburrdrhv 
[lipavum- 
diem Icdgad) 
Matin (eccles.) 

Matrak 

Matrihl ipa- 
varhdii sivdi) 
Malrikulddii 
ezam 


Porlugnese 

i^lapa (map) 
Marchar 

Mar6 (tide) 
]\rarca<?ao (sea- 
manship) 

Marinheiro 

Marca 
Marfim 
Marmelada 
(marmalade) 
Jlilrmore 
Mar r a fa 
Mar^o 

Marceneiro 

(joiner) 

Martelo 

Martir 

Ma9o (packet) 
Massa (dough) 
Mataborrao 
(blotting 
paper) 

Matinas (ma- 
tins) 

Matraca 
Matricula (re- 
gister) 

Exame de Matri- 
cula (us. in 
Goa. Matri- 
culation ex- 
amination) 
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Konkani 

May, mavUmay, 
mSy-ti, Vha- 

- dli-may, 
dhakti-mSy) 

Mat/ {vaisahh 
jyesJith) 

Maynel [kathdo) 

Medthv (mus.) 

Mech {gathd- 
khadi, vat) 

Medalh 

Medisin {vaiji- 
pav.) 

Mel {mothh) . . 

Metar-karunk 

{mhothva- 

vumk) 

3Ields (kdkai) 

2Iemhr (sam- 
dlio) 

3Iendamv 

Menorist (ec- 
cles.) 

2IereM {‘ sweets 
for afternoon- 
tea ’) 

\ 

]Miran, mirni . . 

Mest, mestir, 
mestirn, me- 
stirpan 


Portuguese 

Mae 


Maio (month of 
May) 

Mainel 

Meao (string) ’ 
Mecha (sup- 
positorj’^ ; 
tent for a 
wound) 
Medalha 
Medioina (Me- 
dicine) 

Mel (honey) 
Melar (to coat 
with sugar) 

Melago (treacle) 
Membro (limb) 

Mandioca (ma- 
nioc) 

Menorista (one 
with the 
four minor 
orders) 

Merenda (after- 
noon-tea) 

Meirinho 

Mestre 


Konkani 

Meter, menter- 
zdvunk (ghu- 
sav/thk) 

Mey 

Mey (mdjvelo) 
Mez 

Mijer (daldir) 
Mijerikord 


Mijerdvel {dal- 
dirS) 

Milagr 

Militar 

Mimstr 

Minut {kJiar^o) 

Mimit karunk 
{khardo ka- 
runk) 

3Iinut 

3Iinuyet 

Mis, misacho 
padri 
Alisal 
hEsamv 
AEsiyonar 
Mister 

LEstis, mistis 
bonchurdi 
3Iitr {bispdcho 
top) 


Portuguese 

Meter-se (to 
■ intermeddle) 

Meia 

Meio (middle) 
Mesa 
SEseria 
(wretched- 
ness) 

Casa de hEseri- 
cordia (a 
charitable 
institution in 
Goa) 

hEseravel (wre- 
tched) 

Milagre 
Militar 
Ministro 
]\Enuta (draft 
of a writing) 
hEnutar (to 
make a draft) 

]\Enuto (a 
minute) 

Minuete (mi- 
nuet) 

]\Essa 

Missal 

Missao 

Missionario 

Mist&io 

Mesti 90 

JEtra (mitre) 
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Konlcani Portuguese 

Mistur {misal) Mistura (mix- 
ture) 

Mistur karunk Misturar (to 
(melaunk) mix) 

Mizrilcdmv . . Mangeri 9 ao 
• (sweet basil) 

Mod . . Moda 

Model . . Modelo 

Modijn {pad) Modinba (po- 
pular song) 

Moir . . Mouro 

Mol . . Molho 

Monsamv . . MouqSo 
Monument {yad- Monumento 
grin) (monument) 

Mordom {kdr- Mordomo (ste- 
bhdri) ward of 

estate) 

Moralist {niti- Moralista (mo- 
iastri) raHst) 

Morgad (‘ first Morgado (heir 
bom ’) through pri- 

mogeniture) 
Mort (‘ violent Morte (death) 
death ’) 

Mortdlh (‘ ciga- ' Mortalha (wind- 
rette paper ’) ing sheet) 
Motet (mus.) Motete (motet) 
Mud (‘ suit of Muda (moulting 
clothes ’) of birds) 

Muddms (badli) Mudan 9 a (chan- 
ge) 

Muddr karunk Mudar (to 
(badhink) change) 

jMulat . . Mulato 

Mult . . Multa 


Konkani Portuguese 

MuUar-karunk Multar (to fine) 
{damd ghd- 
lunk) 

Munisamv . . Muni 9 ao 
Muram . . Morrao 
Murmurdsdmv Murmura 9 ao 
{chddi) (back biting) 

Murs . . Mur 9 a (pallium, 

a garment 
without 
sleeves) 

Mustard {sam- Mostarda (mus- 
(samsum) tard) 

Muzeu {ajdpa- Museu (mu- 
chem ghar) seum) 

Mfizg . . . Musica 
Mrizg {vdjpi, Musico (musi- 
vajarhtri) cian) 

Natal . . Natal 

1 Naul . . Naulo 
Negar zavumk, Negar 
negar va- 
chumk 

Negos (yepar) Negocio (busi- 
ness) 

Negosidnt (ye- Negociante 
pari) (merchant) 

Nerv {iantu) . . Nervo (nerve) 
Ndvet {dhumpdl) Naveta (in- 
cense-pan) 

Nomear -karunk Nomear (to 
{nimyarunk) nominate) 

Nomerlsdmv Xomea 9 rio (no- 
{nhnydriii) mination) 

Norier • • Nortciro (a Xor- 

thener. ?oc- 
pp. 201* and 
330) 
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Konkani Portv^uese 

Not . . Nota 

J^otar-harunk Notar (to mark) 
{khxm karunk) 

Notis . . Noticia 

Novemhr (kdr- Novembro (No- 
itik mdrgasirsh) vember) 
Noven . . Novena 

Numr . . Numero 

'Objeksarhv (ad) Objec§ao (objec- 

tion) 

Obog . . Oboe (hautboy) 

Obr (Jkam) . . Obra (work) 

Obrey . . Obreia (wafer) 

Obrigad . . Obrigado 

Obrigar-karunk Obrigar 
Obrigasamv . . Obriga§ao 
■Oitdd . . Oitava (a 

drachm) 

Okl . . 6culos 

■Okupdd {kami) Ocupado (busy) 
Okupasdmv . . OcupagSo 

6l . , (5leo 

Oms . . On9a 

Onr, man . . Honra 

Op . . Opa 

Ophendgr ka- Ofender 

rank 

Ophereser-ka- Oferecar 
ruhk 

■Ophart {dev,em) Oferta 
(gift) 

Ophis . . Oficio 

Opliisyal . . Oficial 

6r (ghadi) . . Hora 

■Orag , . Orago (patron 

Saint) 


Konkani Portuguese 

Orasamv . . OragSo 
Orator . . Oratdrio (place 
for private 
worship) 

Ord . . Ordem 

Ordenasamv . . Ordenagao (or- 
dination) 

Org, orgam . . Orgao 
Organist . . Organista 
Ort . . Horta 

Ortddmv {pu- Hortela (pep- 
dind) permint) 

Ospls . . Hospicio (hos- 

pice) 

Ospital, ispatal Hospital 
Ost . . Hostia 

. . Hotel (hotel) 
Otubr {divina- Outubro (Oc- 
karthik) tober) 

Padan, padin. . Padrinho 
Paddr . . Padeiro 

Padri, padri- Padre 
pan, padri-lok 
Padrovad . . Padroado 
Pdjdtiv . . Padre tio 
(reverend 
uncle) 

Pag . . Paga 

Pdkdu .. Pacau (akindof 

card game) 

Pdl . . Pala (the uppers 

of a shoe) 

Pal . • Pahs 

Palds {manidr) Palaoio (palace) 
Palgan . . Palangana 
Palmator . . Palmatoria 
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Konkani Portuguese 


Pdlmi 

Pabnilba (sole of 
a stocking) 

Pampl 

Pampano 

Pamv 

Pao 

Pan {lugat) . . 

Pano (clotb) 

Pangay 

Pangaio 

Panninh 

Panninbo (tbin 
clotb) 

Pdnoram 

Panorama (pa- 
norama) 

Pap 

Papa (poultice) 

Pap (saheb) . . 

Papa (pope) 

Pap4 

Papa (daddy) 

Papay 

Papaia 

Papeldthv 

PapelSo (card- 
board) 

Par 

Par 

Paranch 

Prancba 

PdrdpH (pal) 

Parapeito 


(rampart) 

Pdrdr-karunk 

Parar (to stop) 

(thdmbunk) 

Parat 

Prato 

Parbem 

Parabem 

Parent 

Parente 

Pdrl igajdl) . . 

Parla (talk) 

Pdrldment 

Parlamento 

(parUament) 

Parser 

Parceiro 

Part 

Parte 

Pdrtid (pako. 

Partido (party) 

mat) 

Pdrtiddr {pdth- 

Partidario (par- 

Idvkdr) 

tizan) 

Pdrtikl (eccles.) 

Particula (sacred 
wafer) 


Konkani 

Portuguese 

Pdrtil (ddy- 

PartUba (parti- 

hhdg) 

tion) 

Pas 

Passa (raisin) 

Pas 

Passe 

Pas 

Passo 

Pasddis 

Pasadi9o 

(passage) 

Pasaport 

Passaporte 

Pasar-zavunk 

Passar 

Posey {phiry.em) 

Passeio (a walk) 

Pask 

Pascoa 

Pdssdj {tar) . . 

Passagem (ferr^') 

Past 

Pasta (port- 

fobo) 

Pastel 

Pastel 

Pastoral (eccles,) 

Pastoral (pas- 
toral) 

Pasyems 

Paciencia 

Patak 

Pataca 

Paten (eccles.) 

Patena (paten) 

Patrat 

Patarata 

PcUrdtir {baddy- 

Patarateiro 

khor) 

(braggart) 

Pdtrimon 

Patrimonio (pa- 
trimony) 

Pdtris 

Patricio (one 

born in the 
same count it) 

Patron 

Patrono 

Pdtrydrk 

Patriarca 

Pan 

Paus (clubs in 
cards) 

Pavllst 

Paulista 

Paut {patti) . . 

Pauta (schcduk' 


of cu'torn? 
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Konkani 

Portuguese 

Konkani 

Portuguese 

Pay, pay-tiv, 

Pai 

Pesdrmdr (‘ to 

Peya, (cannon) 

vhadlo paj^ 


worry ’) 

and Armar 

dhakto pay 



(to arm) 

Pay 

Paio (a thick 

Pest 

Peste 


sausage) 

Pestan 

Pestana (edging 

Pa5T:i 

Peres 


on a gar- 

Payiamv 

Paisao (pas- 


ment) 

{ras, rag) 

sion) 

Pet 

Peito 

Paz 

Passo 

Petrol 

Petroleo (petro- 

Pazu, pasem . . 

Pagina 


leum) 

Pel {chendv) . . 

Pela (ball) 

Phabrik (eccles.) 

Fabrica (parish 

Pen 

Pena 


committee) 

Pen 

Empena (the 

Phdbriker 

Pabriqueiro 


gable end) 


(warden of 

Pendmv ' . . 

Penao (pennon) 


a church) 

Penid 

Pendente (pen- 

Phdgot 

Pagote (bas- 


dant) 


soon) 

Penitems, pin- 

Penitencia 

Phajend 

Pazenda (re- 

terfas 



venue depart- 

Pemsdmv {baith- 

Pensao (pension) 


ment) 

dpagar) 


Pbajendar 

Pazendeiro 

Per, perad 

Pera 

Phdkdr 

Paqueiro (one 

Perdamv 

Perdao 


skilledin carv- 

Perdid 

Perdido 

- 

ing) us. 

Pergamv 

Pregao 


restrict. 

Perig (kal) 

Perigo (danger) 

Phdl 

Pala (Speech) 

Perjunt 

■Presunto (ham) 

? Pbalano 

Pulano 

Pern (‘ pay. 

Pema (leg) 

Phalhdr-zdvunk 

Palhar (to 

jamghli ’) 



fall short of) 

Perhirbad 

Perturbado 

Phals 

Palso 

(iicJiambal) 

(perturbed) 

Pbalt 

Palta 

Perturbdr-ka- 

Perturbar (to 

Pbalt 

Palto 

rujik [ucham- 

annoj’’) 

Phaltar-za- 

Paltar 

bdlavunk) 


vunk 


Peruiii 

Peru 

Pham 

Pama 

Pes 

Pe9a 

Phdmil {kuMmb) Eamilia (famil}') 
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Konhani 

Phard 

Phdrdnmcnt 

Phargat 

Pliann 

Pharn, kharn 
Phnshi {hamh) 
Plidt {gJiarsd- 
man) 

Pliati 

Phavor 

Phdvt (jmhtk) 

Phe-bavarth 

Phebrer 

Pher {ptmih) 
PMr (see under 
Estirar) 
Plierrer (lohar) 
Pheryad 
Phest 

Pheli {Jcriii, 
ghadnl) 
Pheygd (us. as 
interj.) 
PheytoE 
Pheytori 
Phidalg 
PJiigad 

Pliig' de horl . . 

Phigfir 

Philhos 


Portuguese 

Earda (uniform, 
livery) 
Eardaincnto 
(uniform) 
Fragata 
Forma 
Forno 

Fasquia (frame) 
Fato (furniture) 

Fatia 

Favor 

Flaiita (flute) 

F6 

Fevereiro (Feb- 
ruary) 

Feira (a fair) 
Ferro (smooth- 
ing iron) 
Ferreiro 
Feriado 
Festa 

Feitio (making)- 

Pega (get hold 
of) 

Feitor 

Feitoria 

Fidalgo 

Figada (banana 
cheese) 

Figo de horta (a 
species of 
banana) 
Figura 
Filho 


Konhani 

Philjophy 

PhiljopJier 

Phint (damd) 
Philo 
Phirgaz 
Phirgej {gih- 
rdyk) 

Phiskal 

Phit, phint . , 
Phitis (Jeamv- 
tal) 

PhitM 


Phitsef {gJiadi) 

Phivel 

Phldnel 

Phlat {vdy) . . 
Phog 

Phol 

Pholer 

Pliolg {d%V^ . . 

Pholge (pi.) . . 

Pholinh 

Pholiyijn 


Portuguese 

Filosofia (philo- 
sophy) 

Filosofo (philo- 
sopher) 

Finta (tax) 

Filo (net) 
Freguesia 
Fregues (cus- 
tomer) 

Fiscal 

Fita 

Feiti9o 

Frpchal (piece 
of -wood into 
■which the 

feet of the 
principal raft- 
ers are fixed) 
Feiticeiro (a 
sorcerer) 

Fivel (shoe- 

buckle) 

Flanela (flan- 

nel) 

Plato (wind) 
Fogo (fire- 

works) 

Folha 

Farol 

Folgado (loose) 
Folga (frolic) 
FoUnha (tin 

can) 

Folhinha (al- 

manac) 
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Konkani 

Portuguese 

Konkani 

Portuguese 

Pliont 

Fonte 

Phuslan 

Porcelana 

Plior 

Foro 

Phustdmv 

Fustao (fustian)' 

PJiorJcajay {a^- 

Fraqueza (weak- 

Phydd [udhar) 

Fiado (on 

aktdy) 

ness) 


credit) 

Phorr 

Foito 

Phyador {ja- 

Fiador 

Phorrar ka- 

Forrar 

min) 


runk 


Phydnis {ja- 

Fianga (surety) 

Pliors 

Forga 

ininki) 


Phort 

Forte 

Phyrm {thir, 

Firme (firm) 

Phosphor 

Fosforo (safetj*^ 

ghatt) 



match) 

Pi 

Pia 

Phot 

Fota (fine cloth) 

Pidi'er 

Pedreiro 

Phr&d, pharad 

Frade 

Pikamv 

Picao 

Phrak, pharak 

Fraco 

Pikandar 

Picadeira 

Phrask 

Frasco 

Pilot 

Piloto 

PhraskSr 

Frasqueira 

Pimsel (‘ ka- 

Pincel (pain- 

Phre 

Frei (friar) 

1am ’) 

ter’s brush) 

Phresk 

Fresco 

Ping 

Pingo (grain 

Phrey 

Freio 


of gold) 

Phri {thayd) . . 

Frio (cold) 

Pinh 

Pinho 

Phrontal (ec- 

Frontal (altar- 

Pinhor 

Penhor 

cles.) 

piece) 

Pmtalgem 

Pintada 

Phrut iphal) . . 

Fruta (fruit) 

Pintar-karunk 

Pintar 

Plmgamv (‘ chi- 

Fogagem (pim- 

Pint or {chitdri) 

Pintor (painter) 

cken pox ’) 

ples) 

Pintur 

Pintura 

Phujdriiv 

Fugiao (a 

Pip 

Pipa 


coward) 

Piphn (pirluk) 

Pifano (fife) 

1 Phngati 

Foguete 

Pir 

Pires 

Phumch 

Funcho (fennel) 

Pirder-zanunk 

Perder (to lose) 

Phumksdmv 

Fungao (func- 

{sdihdunk) 


{chalawii) 

tion) 

Pirdisamv 

Perdigao 

Phuiid {pot) . . 

Fundo (fund) 

Pirzent 

Presidente 

Phunel 

Funil 

Pirzep 

Presepe (stable, 

Phuri, khurl 

Furia (fury) 


crib) 

{kadkado) 


Pismat 

Posponto (run- 

Plmrtun 

Fortuna 


ning stitch) 
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Konkani 

Pistol 

Pluvial (cedes.) 
Pobr 

Pokgad [dkan- 
jo) 

? Polls 

Polilik {riij- 

niliclio) 

PoUfika (rajrif) 
Polk 

Polkisl (‘ a 
dandy *) 
Polvorinh 
Pont 
Pont 

Ponldri (tnokni) 
Port {haiiidir ) . . 
Port 

Portddor {vhar- 
Tjar) 

Portador 

Portdri {kukum 
ttdmd) 

Porter 

Port^st 
Portuguez 
Po8 {bhogni) . . 

Post 

Post 

Postur 


Portuguese 

Pi.stola 

Pluvial (plu- 

vial) 

Pobre 

Polegado (inch) 
Pol iota 

Politico (])olitic) 

Politicn (poli- 
tics) 

Polka (polka) 
Polkisla (a 
polka dancer) 
Polvorinho 
Ponta 
Ponto 
Ponta ria 
Porto (harbour) 
Vinho dc Porto 
(Port Avine) 
Portador (bearer 
of letter, etc.) 
Portadora (wo- 
naan bearer) 
Portaria (order, 
decree) 

Porteiro (door- 
keeper) 
Protesto 
Portugues 
Posse (posses- 
sion) 

Posta 

Posto 

Postura (muni- 
cipal law) 


Konkani 

Portuguese 

Pot (‘ kalso ’) 

Pote (earthen 
pot) 

Pratik (rahat) 

Practice (prac- 
tice) 

Pray (vel) 

Praia (shore) 

Prng (dodi) . . 

Prega (plait) 

Preg 

Prego 

Pregador 

Pregador 

(preacher) 

Pregar-karunk 

Pregar (to 

(sdtngiink) 

preach) 


Prejuiz (nmMn) Prejuizo (loss) 
Prem (indm) . . Premio (reward) 
Prepdr {taydri) Prepare (pre- 
paration) 

Preparar-karunk Preparar 
Prijathv [band- PrisSo (prison) 
kimi) 

Prim . . Prima 

Prim . . Primo 

Prim (rmis.) .. Prima (E string) 
Primdj . . Primaz (pri- 
mate) 

Pres {’ mag- Prece (prayer) 
Item ’) 

Pres . . Prepo 

Prez . . ' Preso 

Prezent . . Presente 

Prokurador . . Procurador 
Prokurasamv. . Procura93o 
Promts . . Promessa 

Promeier-karunk Prometer (to 
(uttar-divunk) promise) 
Promt . . Pronto 

Prophesi . . Profecia (pro- 
phecy) 


7 
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Konhani 

Portuguese 

Prophesor (se- 

Professor 

nay, gum) 

(teacher) 

Prophet 

Profeta 

Propr 

Pr6prio 

Proses 

Processo 

ProiestaM 

Protestante 

(Protestant) 

Prov 

Prova 

Provar-kanmk 

Provar 

Provisor 

Provisor 

Provizamv (pu- 

Provisao (pro- 

rav) 

vision) 

Provizamv ' . . 

ProvisSo (bes- 
towal of a 
church living) 

Puyal 

Poial 

Pujn 

Punho (sleeve) 

Pukr 

Phcaro 

Pulput 

Pulpito 

Pultran 

Poltrona 

Purg 

Purga 

Purgator 

Purgatorio 

Purim 

Prumo 

Pursamv 

Prooissao 

Puzdd 

Foisada (inn) 

Pyamv 

Peao 

Pyan 

Piano (piano) 

jRaban (dum- 

Pabana (kettle- 

dumerh) 

drum) 

Eahar (say,) . . 

Pebolo (a 


grind stone) 

Rajdr {prartlian) 

Reza (prayer) 

Eajdr-lcamnh 
(prathan ka- 
runk) 

Rezar (to pray) 

Edm 

Pamo 


Konkani 

Portuguese 

EamSlyet {bu- 

Pamalhete 

Mo) 

(nosegay) 

Panch 

Pancho 

Pasamv 

Pa9So 

Edth 

Patoeira (rat- 
trap) 

Pazamv 

PazSo 

Pebek 

Pabeca 

Bebehamv 

PabecSo (double 
bass) 

Eebekist 

Pabequista 

(violinist) 

Eeberh 

Pebem (bull’s 
pizzle) 

EecMr-kamnk 

Pechear (to 

(bamnk) 

stuff) 

Pechey 

Pecheio 

Ped 

Pede 

Pegr 

Pegra 

Eegrdmv 

■ Pegrao (a 

lined sheet of 
paper in Indo- 


Port.) 

Eegulament 

Pegulamento 

{vyavastJid) 

(regulation) 

Reinol 

Peinol 

Bejedor (patel) 

Regedor (a 

village official) 

Eejedory 

Regedoria (the 
office of the 
‘ regedor ’) 

Eejiment (pal- 

Pegimento (re- 

tan) 

giment) 

Eejin (rdl) 

Resina, (resin) 

Pejist 

Pegisto 

Bejistdr kxtmnk 

Registar (to 

register) 
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Konkani Portuguese 

Eejm . . , Resina 

Bekad . . Rccado 
Bekercr knnink Bequerer 
Bcl'olmciit . . Rccollumcnto 
(retreat for 
religious ex- 
ercises) 

Rekriraent . . Eequiremento 
BeJntrs (leg.) . . Rccurso (ap- 
peal) 

Eekyamv . . Requiem (re- 

quiem) 

Eeltlsaiiiv . . Rcla^ao 
Eelijyarav . . Rcligiao 
licUjyoz . . Religiose (a 
(dharitwchari) religious) 

Belik . , Reliquia (relic) 

Behjer . . Eelogoeiro 
(watch- 
maker) 

Reloz , , Relojio 

Bematijjn {vat) Reumatismo 

(rheumatism) 
Bemdimenl Rendimento (in- 

[ddav, ye^etft) come) 

Rend, renda- Renda (rent) 
cho, rendlcar 

I^end . . Renda (lace) 

Render , . Rendeiro 
Beparlisamv RepartigSo (de- 

{Icaclieri) partment) 

Bepheg {peU) Refego (tuck) 

Bephetor (je- Refeitorio (din- 
vumchi hud) ing room) 

Bephorm {hai- Reforma (pen- 
ihupagar) sion) 


Konkani Portuguese 

Rephormad . , Reformado 
Repik {ghant Repique 
odhycih) 

Repost . . Reposta 
Beposicr (pa^o) Reposteiro (cur- 
tain) 

Beprejemtasdmv Representa^ao 
(arji) (representa- 

tion) 

Beprovad . . Reprovado (un- 

successful in 
examination) 

Reprovar ka- Reprovar 

runic 

Beprovasathv Reprovagao (re-' 

probation) 

BepubliJ: . . RepubUca (re- 

public) 

R6s . . Rial 

Besit . . Receita (pres- 

cription) 

Resib . . Recibo 

Besignasamv Resigna^ao (re- 

{jdgo-so^erh) signation) 

Besper {lagn) Recebimento 
(nuptials) 

Respet . . Respeito 

Besporhs (ec- Responso (re- 
des.) sponse) 

Respomsavel Responsa'vel 

Besponder ha- Responder (to 
rank (partem reply) 
samgunk) 

Bestrvsamv .. Restitui 9 ao (re- 
stitution) 

Beiabl - . Retabulo (pic- 

ture) 
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Konkani 

Betom {vdtdv) 

« 

Retrat 

Bev (prativddi) 

Bevolt {bamd) . . 
Bevunydmv . . 
Key 
Reytor 
Bisk {regh) 

Bisk {kal, zokh) 
Biskad [reghdrh- 
cho) 

Bitvdl 

Rod 

Bojet, rojvU 
(* star-shaped 
ornament ’) 
Boklo 

R61 

Bomdns {ka~ 
dambdri) 
Rond 
Rop 
Bopir 

Bost 

Bol {vet) 

Boter 


Portuguese 

Betomo (ex- 
change) 
Retrato 

Reu (accused 
person) 

Revolta (revolt) 

Retiniao 

Rei 

Reitor 

Risca (line) 

Risco (risk) 

Riscado (ruled) 

Ritual (ritual) 
Roda 

Roseta (the 
rowel of a 
spur) 

Roclo (cloak 
with sleeves) 
Rolo 

Romance (ro- 
mance) 

Ronda 

Roupa 

Roupeiro (a 
dealer in 
cloth) 

Rosto (the 
Holy Winding 
Sheet) 

Rota (walking 
stick) 

Roteiro (one 
who bottoms 
chairs, in 
Indo-Port.) 


Konkani 

B6z 

Boz de pers . . 
Buhim [mdnik) 
Rum 
Rutamv 
Ruzay 

Sabamv, sabd 
Sabr 

Sddrej {chatu- 
rang) 

Sdgrdd (pavitr) 
Sagrdsdmv 
(samskdr) 

1 Sagu, sabu 
Saguvat 
Sak 
Sdkad 

Sdkador (‘ pat- 
kar ’) 
Sdkddory 

Sakarol 

Sdkr 


Sakrameht 
Sakrar 
Sakrilej 
Sakriphis 
Sakristamv . . 
Sakristi, sahk- 
risti 
Sal 
Salad 


Portuguese . 
Rosa 

Rosa de Persia 

Rubi {ruby) 

Verruma 

RolSo 

Rosario 

Sab3o 

Sabre 

Xadrez (chess) 

Sagrado (sacred) 
Consagrayao 
(consecration) 
Sagu 
Saguate 
Saco 

Sacada (balcony) 
Sacador (collec- 
tor of dues) 
Sacadoria (the 
office, of the 
‘ sacador ’) 
Saca-rolhas 
Sacra (each of 
the three 
tablets on the 
altar) 

Sacramento 

Sacrario 

Sacrilegio 

Sacrifido. 

Sacristgo 

Sacristia 

Sala 

Salada 
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Konkani 
SalCr (ntUlirl- 
chan a;/dan) 
iSiilitri {sor- 
mUh) 

Sdbn {(jH) 
Sakrlpdri! {ka- 
raj k'hiifi) 
.Sfilv 

Sail' {narnn.^kar 
Sdh’dr-knrufik 
{vdldvunik) 
Salvasaihv . . 
Sdthgijn (cedes. 


Sanigri {vtl- 
kdcho mdg) 
Sdmtism 

Sdmtiam Sdkrd- 
mml 

Sami Krm . . 

Sanphon 

Sant 

Sdiitesdrhv 
Sdpdl {khajan) 


Porlugitrst 

.Salciro (salt- 
cellar) 

Salilro (salt- 
petre) 

Salnio (])snlin) 
Salsaparrillia 
(salsa pa rilla) 
Salva 

Salvo (Hail !) 
Salvar (to 
save) 
iSalvafao 
iSanguinho 
(doth used to 
wipe chalice 
after receiv- 
ing Ijlcsscd 
Sacrament) 
Sangria (water 
dram) 
Santissimo 
(Most TToly) 
Santissimo Sac- 
rament (Most 
Holy Sacra- 
ment) 

Santa Cruz 
(Holy Cross) 
Sanfona (hurdy- 
gurdy) 

Santo (saint) 
Santa Un 9 ao 
(Extreme 
Unction) 
Sapal (marshy 
land) 


Konkani 

Sapdi 

Snpfit 

Sa])lcr 

San'is 

Sarj 

Sarjent 

6arop {aar- 
but) 

Sarpatd 


Satnniiz 

Sdiisfdsdmv 

(kusali) 

Satmem 

Savud 

Say 

S6 

Sdd 

Segred {gudh ) . . 
Segurkd 

Segurhd 

Sekestr (japti) 

• Sekretar 
Sekretari 
Sekuldr [sam- 
sdri) 

S61 

Sel 

Sddd 


Portuguese 

Sapata (plinth) 

Sapato 

Sapateiro 

Sara^a 

Sarja 

Sargento 

Xarope (syrup) 

Sarapatel (a 
viand pre- 

pared from the 
blood of the 
pig) 

Satanas 

Satisfa 9 ao (satis- 
faction) 
San-Tom6 
Saude 
Saia 
S6 

SSda 

Segredo (secret) 
Segunda (A 
string) 

Segundo (second 
performer) 
Sequestro (se- 
questration) 
Secretario 
Secretaria 
Secular (se- 

cular) 

Sela 

Selo 

Selado (stamp- 
ed) 
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Konkani Portuguese 

Selim . . Selim (English 

saddle) 

Sempr {saddm) Sempre (always) 
Semtiment . . Sentunento 


(grief) 

Semsur {jhady,i) Censura (cen- 
sure) 


Serhsurdr ka- 

Censurar 

(to 

runk (jhd- 

censure) 


dumk) 



Sentems 

Sentenga 


Separad 

Separado 


Sepulkr (‘ Holy 

Sepulchre 

(se- 

Sepulchre ’) 

pulchre) 


Ser 

S6rio 


Seraphim {mo- 

Serafim ( 

[sera- 

gdcho bhadvo) 

phim) 


Serezdmv {naka 

Sem-razao 

(un- 

jdlalem) 

reasonabty) 

Sermamv 

Sermao 


Sermon 

Cerimonia 



Serpent {sarrap) Serpente (snake) 
Sert. {kharo) , . Certo (certain) 
Sertez {Jkliare- Certeza (cer- 
pan) tainty) 

Serul . . Ceroilas 

Servej . . Cerveja 

Sesm . , Sesma (sixth 

part) 

Setembr . . Setembro (Sep- 
tember) 

Setim . , Setim 

Sidad . . Cidade 

Sigar . . Cigarro 

Sij . . Cisa (cess) 

Sijnor . . Senhor 


Konkani Portuguese 

Sijnor . . Senhora 

Silb {aksar) . . Silaba 

Siminar . . Semindrio 

Simiter . . Cemiterio 

Simphoni [sam- Sinfonia (sym- 
git) phony) 

Simser {‘bholo’) Sincero 

Sinai . . Sinai 

Sinapijm . . Sinapismo 

(mustard 
plaster) 

Sintid . . Sentido 

Sinturamv . . CSnturSo 

Sintinel . . Sentinela 

Sihz (eccles.) . . Ginza (ash) 
Siphr . . Cifra 

Siphlin . . Disciplina 

(mortification 
by penance) 

Sir {vJiadli Cirio (large 
vat) candle) 

Sirdamv {chitt) Certidao (cer- 
tificate) 

Sirgir . . Sirgueiro (silk- 

throwster) 

Siring . . Seringa 

Sirkuldr {subst. Circular (a 
prasiddhpatr) circular) 

Sitar karunk Citar 
{satten dpa- 
umk) 

Sitsamv (ser- Cita 9 §o 
kdri dpau- 
nem) 

Sirvenfi . . Serventia (pas- 
sage) 
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Konleani Portvguese 

Sirvir-zavunk Servir 
Sims . . Servipo 

Sohrad {maloy) Sobrad (upper 

floor) 

Sobregol . . Sobregola (cape 

of a garment) 

Sobrekdjak . . Sobrecasaca 

(frock coat) 

Sobremez . . Sobremesa 

8obrepilij . . Sobrepeliz (sur- 

plice) 

Sobresev * . , Sobreceu (tester 

of a bed) 

Sod , . Soda (soda) 

Sol , .. Sola (sole of 

shoe) 

Soldid . . Soldado 

Solidev . . Solid4u (calotte) 

Solph (svar, stir) Solfa (a musical 

note) 

Solfir (dnkuvdr) Solteiro (ba- 
chelor) 

SoMr (‘ a Solteira (spin- 

hoyden’) ster) 

Soth (ndd, dvdz) Som (sound) 

Sop . . Sopa 

Sopir , . Sopeira (soup- 

plate in 
Indo-Port.) 
Sort, sodt . . Sorte 

S6s {bhagdi) . . Socio (partner) 

Sosyedad . . Sociedade 

Sot . . Sota 

Subdidkn . . Subdiacono 

(subdeacon) 

Suberb, suberdo Soberbo 


Konkani Portuguese 
Subrinh . . Sobrinha 

Subrinh . . Sobrinho 

Sugur . . Seguro 

Sugur-karunk Segurar 

{ghatt karunk) 

8uj (melo) . . Sujo (dirty) 
Sujdr-karunk Sujar (to soil) 

(melaunk) 

Svyiddd {met) . . Sujidade (dirt) 
Sdl (dakhin), Sul 

sulkar 

Suman . . Semana 

Suman Sant . . Semana Santa 
Superyor . . Superior 

Supha . . Sofa 

Surjdmv {sastra- OirurgiSo (sur- 
vaid) . geon) 

8uaeg (avasthi) Sossego (calm- 
ness) 

8usegdd {tharhd, Sossegado 

svasth) (quiet) 

8uskrever-ka- Subscrever (t& 
runk {kabul- subscribe) 

karunk) 

8uskrisdmv {sdi) Subscri 9 ao (sub- 
scription) 

8uskritor (sai Subscritor (sub- 
kartalo) scriber) 

8uspe'ms {barhd Suspenso (sus- 
gdlalo) pended) 

Suspender-ka- Suspender 
ruhk 

8usperhsdrhv Suspensao (sus- 
{amanatpan) pension) 

Sttspemsor . . Suspensorio 
(braces) 
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Konkani Porktgiiese 

Suspei {dhvbav) Suspeita (sus- 
picion) 

Sustemt {an- Sustento (sus- 
npaif,i) tenance) 

Smtentdr-ha- Sustenter (to 
ninh {posunk) maintain) 
Sustitut (bad- Substituto (sub- 
• lecho) stitute) 

Suyis . . Suissa (S^wiss) 

Tdbdd {ankzdl) Tabuada 
Tdbel (patti) . . Tabela (tariff) 
Tabelyarhv . . TabeliSo 
(notary) 

TabemaH . . Tabemaculo 
Tabl . . Tabula (a piece 

in draught) 

Tdbler (chaupat) Tabuleiro- 
(draught- 
board) 

Tadalsdnt . . Todos os Santos 
(All Saints 
day) 

Talemt . . Talento 

Tdlhdr-kanink Talhar (to cut 
[kdtmnky clothes) 

Tdlher . . Talher (set of 

knife, forband 
spoon at 
table) 

Tambak . . Tambaca 

Tambor . . Tambor 

Tambret{chauki) Tamboreti 
Tapet . . Tapete 

Tdphetd, idpJifd Tafeta (taffeta) 

Tdpyok . . Tapioca (tapi- 

oca) 


Konkani Portuguese 

Tarbdz {kast) Trabalho 
(labour) 

Tard . . Tarde 

Tarimh (sipd- Tarimba (bed 
ydckem klidt- for soldiers) 

Zem) 

Tarpdstr {labod) Trapaceiro (a 
cheat) 

Tarsdd {tarvdr) Ter9ado (a 
sabre) 

Tas {dhdray,, Taxa (rate, 
patti) tax) 

Tekl . . Tecla (organ- 

key) 

Telegraih (tar) Telegrama (tele- 
gram) 

Tern [mdnj) . . Teima (obsti- 
nacy) 

Temdilydmv . . TendilhSo (a 
small tent) 

Tempi {dev- Templo (tem- 
mandir) pie) 

Tempr (eccles.) Temporas (tem- 
ple) 

Tempt . . Tempera 

Temp'rad . . Temperado 

Temsdmv {man) Ten9ao 

(intention) 

Tend {tamhn). . Tenda 

Tenent {ndyb) Tenente (lieu- 
tenant) 

Tenor {madh- Tenor (tenor) 
yasavan) 

Tentar-karunk Tentar 
{nddumk) 

Tentasamv . . TentagSo 
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Tr-nn . , 

Tfrti 


Terrill 

Tf-r... 

Ti'r. 

Op-)h\\ 

Ti (i'll::’.;, v.'i’, >)' 
Tiiir’i'i 
Tijn* r 

1 ir.pr htrtn'il' 

Tint 

] int ‘ ;tr/» 
Tjiit/-r 

T!]>t 

Tir 

Tir 

Tirnml 

'J’irr'p 

1 'itl {Airomlw, 
laratl) 

Tiv 

Tiz/il (' fi Ij i ft 

eiirtlien cook- 
ing pot ’) 


J'orluijui .<1 

T«'nn<* (limit ) 

'ri-rjm - ftliriv' 

point* in 

• nril*-! 

Tirritt.'i 

'lVri;;> (ii ihin! 
of ;in inio ri- 

t.Tn<'<*i 

'IVr.Mi 

To't.iminio 
t« nniiil).'i 

/« itnr*. 

T,.*i 

'rr<'-'l<>l«r«'l'i 

“rina (tiili) 

'l iiu'ir (t<i «ly<*) 

*l‘inta 

Tiiito (n-'i wine) 
'rint<-iro (ink- 

pot) 

Tijik* {(r<*lil»* in 
nim-ie) 

«!«• 

1 ira 

I iro 

'I’iranlc (tnicc fir 
Hlnij) lo firaw 
a vi'hiclc) 
'I'rcvo (trefoil) 
Titnlo (title) 

'J'io 

'J’igcla (a ])or- 
riiigcr) 


Knit hi mi 
Ti-fhi (‘ pij 
Tizuln (it) 

Till'!! [lljrihli), . 
Tn 'h> r 

Ti-jiJ {rhn/jo) . . 
Tnhl (s. zn) . . 

• Ti.!il (./. rn) . . 
*r«»ih mlr) 

Tom.'.f 

Tniit (snirfinir) 
'r<iron/. 

MVirr 

Tort {hijloji) , . 
Tort (I'lJiih’/o) , , 
Tnl'htzir ha- 


Trataincnt 

Tratjir-kanink 

'IVaviflor 

Tratjtr-harmth 

(vihinih) 

Trayisaiiiv 

Tmno 

Trihiin 

TrUnmil {nya- 
yitsan) 
Trinidfid 

Trist 


Porluyuvur. 

Tisann (ptisan) 
'Pijolo (tilo) 
'i’oelia 

'rocheiro (a 

stand for 

a torch) 

'Poga (toga) 
'Pnirla (fore part 
of the dock) 
'I'dldo (awning) 
'Pom (tone) 
'Pomatc 
Ton to (silly) 
'Poranja 
'J’orre 

'Porta (tart) 
'Porto (crooked) 
Traduzir (to 
translate) 


with) 

'Pratamonto 

'J’ratar 

Traidor 

Trail- (to betray) 
Traigflo 

Trenio (a large 
looking-glass) 
Tribuna 
(rostrum) 
Tribunal (tri- 
bunal) 
Trinidade 
(Trinity) 
Triste 


runh {iifnn'ih) 

Trot {.talf/!) .. 'Prato (dealing 
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KonTcani 

Trokar-karunk 

Tromhon 

Trop 
Trumph 
Tub 
Tumb 
Tumbar 
Tunk {arngUm) 
1 Tuphaxi 
Turm [penMm) 

Turm4t 

Tusin {dhtikra- 
chi charab ) 
Tutdn (metkdu) 

Tutor (rahhndr) 

Tuvalo 

Tyatr {ndtaksdl) 
Tyolg 

Tyology (dev- 
. jnan) 

Typ (chhdp) 
Typography 
(chhapkhdno) 

? Umbor 
Uniphorm 
Umol, umel . . 
Urre (intej.) . . 
Usad (par^o ) . . 
Uz (sariivay) . . 


Portuguese 

Trocar 

Trombone 

(trombone) 

Tropa 

Trunfo 

Tubo 

Tumba 

Tumor 

Tunica (tunio) 
Tufao 

Turma (a com- 
pany) 
Trombeta 
Toucinho (fat in 


pork) 


Tutano 

(mar- 

row) 


Tutor 

(guar- 

dian) 


Toalha 


Teatro (theatre) 

Teologo 

. (a 

student 

of 


theology) 
Teologia (theo- 
logy) 

Tipo (type) 
Tipografia 
(printing 
press) 
TJmbreira 
TJniforme 
Urinol 

Hurrah (hurray) 
Usado (used) 
Uso (habit) 


Portuguese 

Vasa (a trick 
in. cards) 

Vale (postal 
money order) 
Volante (gauze) 
Valsa 
Evangelho 
Evangelhista 
(evangelist) 
Vapor 
Vara 
Varanda 
Vareta (ram- 
rod) 

Va-se-embora 
(get out !) 
Vaoina 
Vasquinha 
(skirt) 

Vaso 

Ventosa (cup*- 
ping-glass) 
Veronica 
Verde 
Verdura 
Vemiz 
Verso 
Vesperas 
Vestido 
Vestimenta 
(vestment)' 
Vdu 

Vida (life) 

Vidro 
• Vigario 

Vigia (night- 
watch) 


Konkani 

Vdj 

Vdl (‘tappdiachi 
hundi ') 
Valdmt 
Vdls 
Vanjel 
Vanjelist 

Vapor 
Var 
Var4nd 
Vdret (gag) 

Vdsiwbor 

Vasin 

Vdshiy, (ghdgro) 

Vaz 

Vewrfoz 

Verank 

Verd 

Verdur 

Verniz 

V4rs 

Vespr 

Vestid 

Vestiment 

Vev 

Vid (jivit) 

Vidr 

Vigar 

Vigi (terluk) . . 
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Konketji 

PorlvijHc.if 

Konkaiii 

Portuguese. 

Vijner (t/'im- 

liingonlieiro (eti- 

Vl<^( (di.sf) 

Vista (sight) 

tralm) 

pineor) 

Viva 1 

Viva ! 

Viliid 

Vi'lndo 

Vizit 

Visita 

Vinngr 

"N’inngn' 

VizUnr-lnnnik 

Visitar (to call 

Vinli 

Vinhn 

(Uhc'.niik) 

on) 

Viiijal 

N’mhn do nllu)p 

Volt 

Volta 

T irgnl, vhgl . . 

Vircnln{romm») 

^’oUar-karnnli 

Voltar 

Virfiid 

Virliidi.* 

\’ofc 

Voto 

Vinril 

Ervillm 

Vyuz 

Vjol 

Viagcm(voyage) 

Viola 

i irpddor (ivijc^. 

t 

Veroador (aider- 

ZiinOl 

Jnnela 


yirya^Hmv {va. 
Muni) 

(aguti) . . 
T^wios (ayinji) 
^isl'oiid 


ninn) 

Vcrcn<jno (meet- 
ing of nidcr. 
men) 

Vjcio (vice) 

VicioPO 

Viscontlo (\'ls- 
coiint) 


Zr/phi {bhd’ln- 
bhm) 

Zclador (cedes.) 
Zubfimv 
Znk-fifimv (log.) 


Zuiub 


Desafio (a 
wager) 
Zelador 
Jibao 

Execu 9 ao (exe- 
cution of a 
decree) 

Jalapa 


27. Laskari-Hindustani 


h- 

Portuguese 

LaskariSindu- 

Porlugi 

stani 


stani 


Ibes 

x\vesPO 

Bras, baras . . 

SrE.9a 

habit . . 

Abita 

Biich 

Bucha 

514 

Alar 

Bulin 

Bolina 

5nila 

Anel 

Burdu 

Bordo 

5riya 

Arrear 

? Chapas 

Chapa 

^aWi, balti 

Balde 

Chavi, chabi . . 

Chave 

^ambd,, bumba 

Bomba 

Dubral 

Dobrado 

2dnk 

Banco 

Falkd 

Falca 

boltd .. 

Volta 

Fundal, pundal 

Fundal 

^oya 

Boia 

Gavi 

Gdvea 

^randal, bran- 

Brandal 

Ghaset, ghaseth, 

Gaxeta 

barfin- 


ghanset, 


baranda 


ghansit 
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Xaskari-Hindtc- 

stani 

Porhiguese 

Laskari-Hindu- 

stani 

Portuguese 

Bamar, mar . . 

Amarra 

? Naul, nuval 

Naulo 

Iskat 

Escada 

Pao 

Poa 

Istap, istub . , 

Estopa 

Parancha 

Prancha 

Istingi 

Estingue 

PasadoT 

Passador 

Jaket 

Jaqueta 

Percba 

Percba 

Kalmariya 

Calmaria 

Phaltu, faltu . . 

Falto 


"Kalpatti, kala- Calafate Phanel, fannel Funil 


patiya 


Pharal (karna) 

Forrar 

Kamra 

Camera 

Pont, ponta. 

Ponta 

Karva 

Curva 

punta 


Kastura 

Costura 

Prum 

Prumo 

TLatarn^l 

Cademal 

Prek 

Prego 

?.Katvai 

Catavento 

Resan 

Ragao 

Xavila, kablla 

Cavillia 

Rik4da 

Arraigada 

Kufiiyifi 

Colchao 

Rod4 

Roda 

Kufiya, kuni- 
yafi, koniya 

Cunha 

Rol 

Rolo 

Kurdam 

Cordao 

Sabdor&j snb- 

CeTadeira 

Kurdami 

Cordame 

dbara 


Xustad 

Costado 

? Salup 

Clialupa 

Larga 

Largo 

Sinta, sit 

Cinta 

Xas 

Lais 

Sisidor, sizador 

Serzideira 

TMadar 

Mandar * 

SuK 

Sul 

llantela, man- 

Amantilho 

Taliyamar, tali- 

Talhamar 

tela, mantel, 


yavar 


matela 


Tenchan 

Tancbao 

llarka 

Marca 

Topi 

Tope 

Martil, martol, 

Martelo 


Trapa 

■ martaul 

Trapa 

Alej 

Mesa 

Trikat, tirkat. 

Traquete 

IMistri 

Mestre 

trinkat 


Mutam, motam 

Moutao 

? Tufan 

Tufao 

matam 


Virador . J 

Virador 
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Jfaca^sar 

28. 

Porlugiicsc 

Alnhojn 

Algoz 

? Anibnra 

Am bar 

1 Atnin 

Amen 

^Vngnrisi 

Ingles 

? Anisi 

Allis 

t 

? Apaiig 

Ajia 

Assfi 

Az 

1 Badili 

Fiizil 

Balasang 

Balsa mo 

Bandeja 

Bandeja 

Band6ra 

Bandeira 

Bandola, ban- 

Bandola 

dala 

• 

Bassattu 

Basto 

? BalarA 

Batcl 

Batili 

Biltega 

Biyola 

Viola 

Bdlii 

Bolo 

Bong 

Bomba 

Borolo, baralo 

Bordo 

? Botelo 

Botellia 

? Chd 

Chapa 

Chamaloti 

Chamalote 

Chapjyo 

Cliap6u 

Charamdle 

Cliaramela 

Dadu 

Dado 

DUu 

Codilho 

Dobalo 

Dobro 

? Gaga 

Gago 

G4ji 

Gage 

G4nhu 

Ganho 

Gareja 

Igreja 

Garididong . . 

Cardamomo 

Hera 

Era 

Isitaraluga . . 

Astrologo 


Macassar 


Macassar 

Porlugucsc 

Jandela 

Janela 

.Tugai’a 

Jogar 

Kaddra 

Cadeira 

? Kampong, 

Campo 

kampung 


Kapa 

Capa 

Kappalfi 

Cavalo 

Kanibii 

Cravo 

Karatusa 

Cartucho 

Karcta 

Carreta 

Kasatdla 

Castela 

Kasu 

Cal9ado 

Keju 

Queijo 

Kobaya 

Cabaia 

Kondi 

Conde 

? Kopi 

Cafe 

Kora 

Cora 

Kdtang 

Cotao 

Lagarisi 

Algarismo- 

Lakari, alkari 

Laore 

Lamari 

Armario 

Lantcra 

Lanterna 

Lelang ^ 

Leilao 

Lemo 

LimSo 

Loji 

Loja 

Manila 

Manilha 

Mant6ga 

Manteiga 

Marinio 

Meirinho 

1 Masigi 

Mesquita 

? Mate 

Matar 

M6jan 

Mesa 

? Misekin 

Mesquinho' 

Nona, nhonha 

Dona 

Paniti 

Alfinete 

Parada 

Praia 
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Macassar 

. Portuguese 

■Paras6ro 

Parceiro 

? Pasara 

Bazar 

P4su 

Passar 

Petoro 

Peitor 

Pijara, pija . . 

Pechar 

Piliiru 

Pelouro 

? Pinjeii 

Palangana 

Pipa 

Pipa 

1 Piling 

Pires 

E6i 

Rei 

E6nda 

Renda 

Reyala 

Rial 

Eoda 

Roda 

Ronda 

Ronda 

R6si 

Rosa 

Rupiya 

Rupia 


29. 

Madurese 

Portuguese 

? Arom 

Aroma 

Banko 

Banco 

? Bedil 

Puzn 

Bldtni 

Veludo 

Bola 

Bola 

Chinelo 

Chinela 

€hita 

Chita 

1 Galdri 

Galeria 

•Gr6j6, grijo . . 

Igreja 

Kaldu, kaldo. . 

Caldo 

'Kamar 

Camara 

Xamejo 

Camisa 

1 Kampong, 

Campo 

kampung 


Kapal 

Cavalo 

Xareto 

Carreta 


Macassar 

Portuguese 

Sabnng 

SabSo 

? Sagu 

Sagu 

Salada 

Salada 

Saloda 

Solda 

Salnvara 

Cerodas 

Sapada 

Espada 

Sapadila 

EspadUha 

Sapatu, chapatu Sapato 

Sattu 

Sabado 

Sorodadu 

Soldado 

Sota 

Sota 

Tambako 

Tabaco 

? Tantu 

Tanto 

Tariimpu 

Trunfo 

Turumb6ta, 

Trombeta 

tnrumpSta 

• 

idurese 

Madurese 

Portuguese 

Keju 

Queijo 

K6rt6 

Carta 

Kobis 

Couve 

Lamari, lem&ri 

Armario 

Lanas 

Ananas 

Lant6r6 

Lantema 

Mandor 

Mandador 

Mejo 

Mesa 

Mentego 

Manteiga 

Nyona, nona 

Senhora 

Palso 

Palso 

1 Patrol 

Patrulha 

Pelar 

Pilar 

Pelor 

Pelouro 

P6ta 

Pita 

Poko 

Tabaco 



y f • 

/;.7 i-.i-Y.ff 


! iVjrjjv't 



Ul.’tl, rvj'- 

li/vjr, 


> I ’"’i '•)■•> 



Sr.br... 


'ib.-.'bt 




V 

V 

«r« 


Ap'.' 

! JhnL-. 


JSv; 

Ib-.Wr. 

4 4ir* i .1 ^ ^ 


Jiiil:'' ’1 

lirtl'S.- !ii<* 


n-.ir. 

; Imin. 

Ibijnbn 

lo 


; iJun:"! 

I’.ni.,a 

: 



Kmjibi'iro 



- 

(irni'-o 

Cttinvy 


• Hi' itorin . . 

Hi' t/iria 


Jiirliaiio 

f Knf/. 

f’alV' 

i Knpoti 



.31 

MnJtuf 

Porliifjut'Jir. 

Abil 

Abilii 

Acc-rca 

Acr;r(;a 

Af;bnr 

Aflinr 

Ayotar 

A»/oitnr 

AgoKtu, ngiiHtu 

AgOHtO 


Mari', nrsr 

Porliiyacfic 

.‘'■f'paro (iwlj.) . 

. Soparado 

S'‘f/iri 

11 isJ drill 

Sinyn 

Scnlior 

S'lnl.bln 

Solflndo 

Snt r.i 

SY'da 

* *t** t * * 

Paulalona 

Mnlajia**}' 

Ma!/ipt:.<t/ 

Parlugvcftc 

Kozin II 

(.'ozinlin 

I-.nr.ihti 

Arar-a 

i Maim 

Maiiii 

Mrt!iaim‘.y 

Aiiaiiim 

Mniii'a 

Manga 

? .Mnriha 

Marca 

? Mufi 

.Malar 

.Mozika 

.MiiKioa 

( Ira 

I lora 

I’nlnnkiiia 

Palaiirjuim 

! I’ajia 

Papil 

Papai 

Papain 

I’ipa 

I'ipa 

'{ Jiujiia 

Rupia 

? .Sakrainen<.a 

iSacrnmonto 


iSoIdado 

'J’ainbako 

Tabnco 

Malay 

Malay 

Porhtgunse 

Agrndccor 

Agradocer 

Aganbcnla 

Agua benta 

Ajiidun 

Adjudante 

Alabnnka, al- 

Alavanca 

bnnica 
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Malay 

Poriiigitese 

Malay 

PoHuguese 

Alcatifa 

Alcatifa 

? Baluq 

Palua 

Alcobitera 

Alcoviteira 

Baluvardi 

Baluarte 

Alcunia 

Alcunha 

Bandeja, ban- 

Bandeja 

Alfiate 

Alfaiate 

deya 


Algojo, algoja, 

Algoz 

Bandera 

Bandeira 

algujo, alguju 


Bandola, ban- 

Bandola 

Almaria, al- 

Armario 

dala 


mari, lamari, 


Banku 

Banco 

lemari 


1 Bartion 

Bastiao 

Almursar 

Almogar 

Basi 

Bacia 

Alp^res 

Alferes 

Basta 

Basta 

Alpineto 

Alfinete 

Batattas 

Batata 

Amah. 

Ama 

Bateria, teria. . 

Bateria 

Ambar, amber 

Ambar 

? Batil 

Batega 

? Amin 

Amen 

? Bedil 

Puzil 

Ananas, anas, 

Ananas 

Bem-ensiaado 

Bem-ensinado 

nanas, ninas 


Ben pode 

Bern pode 

1 Apam 

Apa 

Berinjal 

Beringela 

? April 

Abril 

Ber-jlidi 

Jogar 

Aria 

Arrear 

Bisurey 

Viso-rei 

Arku 

Arco 

Bitila 

Beatilha 

Arloji 

Relojio 

Boba 

Bouba 

Armada 

Armada 

Boetta, bosseta 

Bogeta 

Arro3’’o 

Arroio 

? Bokar 

Bocal 

Arruda, aruda 

Arruda 

Bola 

Bola 

Arum 

Aroma 

Bolsa 

Bolsa 

A saber 

A saber 

Bomba 

Bomba 

Asegaj" 

Azagaia 

Bembardero . . 

Bombardeira 

Assar 

Assar 

Bon6ka, bonika 

Boneca 

Aves 

Avesso 

Bordo, bordu 

Bordo 

Lysk 

Aia 

Borta 

Voltar 

? Bahatra- 

Batil 

? Bot 

Bote 

Bala 

BaUar 

Botafora, bota- 

Bota-fora 

? Balasan 

Balsamo 

pora, bata- 


Baldi 

Balde 

pora 


Baloq 

Balao 

? Botol, botul 

Botelha 
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M iT * 7 ;/ 

Vi--:-. :-.r ■' 

'iftlhtj/ 

Portiiffucsr, 

r.'.v.'i 

Vi 


Dan^a 


r.r:;r. 

1 . . 

IX'IIS 

r. s'-r. 


I) •!nnri’'.'<’r .. 

1 K'Stuorcocr 

Iv 1>:!7 TTl 


hirl.'t]. 

Drflnl 

V; 

-,V, 

il'';il:il. li'i.nl 


: r':, 
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1 

Dinlu’iro 


< 

Hi';,.';). !=p''ii'', 

I)(‘.npidi‘ja 



: Jl.-ll, •■•'pi'lJ 



< .-.'ir 

1»i ‘/rr.i 

I)c.;lfrrar 


< '• .? 

^ I Ji';'*, ir 

I)()iHf>r 

l \r • • . 

i Vr. , 

I» iiiiiii;’i*. fid- 

Dfdiiirigo 

' * ' 'Oi . . 


Jditii’n. inid;:i>. 




tuisiird 




f hir.sr 

Dnrar 



Kji'.’.fdar 

I'jrvjiaiiar 


♦ 

Kijtafin 

ICdt.'io 



Kiit'diflitiicnlo 

Kiiteinliinonto 


< 

KdlrciMr 

ICntrogar 



K'-jtiiisf.inla, is- 

lispingnrda 


* V, !.!'in 

tidjiartla 



C ViJ]! / J 5** 


Fafliga 

( ,', 1 , 1 .. ^ _ 

f Viji, '-Viin 

Kiillui 

Fa lea 


( ir 

I'Viltd 

Falto 



Iwintn.'-nui, p.'in- 

Fnntasina 

fV! ?!»;,• 

(*,)•! Hill*' 

ln.«nui 

J''astk) 


friar 

I’nHlifi 

Cn-'.-r 

fji-ci-r 

J'Vif«>r, fetor, 

Feitor 


A'Mi'lir 

}«*t»’»r 

ircrrciro 

Tu'lir 

f itifl.'ir 

Ji’i-rrero 

i-ij- 

iL't'Ifi 

f 'uM.'uIf* 

KcHtji, pesta, 

ji'esta 


CmiliH'I'i 

Fidnlgo, Iiidalgo 

Fidalgo 

f'liiiifuJo 


Kigura 

Figura 

Otjrfir 

r.'iinir 

J'-jla, pitft 

I’ita 


l)/i<l() 

Ifor-su, pnriisa 

F6r9a 

D'liii 

K 

Ddtiin 

I>'rniiga 

Franga 


I 
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Malay PoHuguese 


? Fulan, ptilan 

Fulano 

Ihista 

Fusta 

■Gade, gdji, 

Gage 

gadei, ga- 

deikan 

? Gagap 

Gago 

Gaganet 

Baioneta 

Galari, galri . . 

Galeria 

GaUo 

Galo 

Galojo 

Guloso 

Galyum 

Galeao 

Ganchu 

Ganoho 

1 Gansa, gasa 

Ganso 

G4rdu, gSLrdu 

Guarda 

G4rfu, garpu 

Garfo 

Gargal6t, bar- 

Gorgoleta 

gal6t 

G4vei 

G4vea 

Get6ra 

Guitarra 

Grado, geradi 

Grade 

Grosso 

Grosso 

Gubemadtir, gu- 

Govemador 

bemdr, gur- 
nadur gur- 

undur 


Hora 

Hora 

Igresia, greja, 

Igreja 

grija 

Imagem 

Imagem 

Incenso 

Incenso 

Ingeolar 

Ajoelhar 

Inginio 

Engenho 

ingris 

Ingles 

Ismola 

Esmola 

Istrika 

Esticar 


Malay Portuguese 


Intero, intern, 

Inteiro 

enteiro, en- 


tero, ant4ro 


Janela, janala, 

Janela 

jinela, jan- 


d61a, jendela, 


jindela 


Jangkar, dyan- 

Ancora 

kar 


Jaspe, jasbe . . 

Jaspe 

Jendral 

General 

Julu 

Julho 

? Jun 

Junho 

Kabaya 

Cabaia 

Kabos 

Caboz 

Kadera 

Cadeira 

Kajar 

Cagar 

Kaju, gajus . . 

Caju 

Kaldo, kaldu. . 

Caldo 

Kal6pet, kalpat 

Calafate 

Kamar 

Camara 

Kami] a, ka- 

Camisa 

meja 


1 Kampong, 

Campo 

kampung 


1 Kandil 

Candil 

? Kang 

Canga 

Kantar 

Cantar 

Kantu 

Canto 

Kapitan, kapi- 

Capitao 

tan 


Kapor (subst.) 

Acafelar 

Kapri, kafris 

Cafre 


Kaxdamon . . Cardamomo 
Kareta, kereta, Carreta 
kreta, kiita 



4S5 


Malay Porlvyuese Malay Poriuguese 

Kamel . . Coronel Lanchong, Ian- Lanchao 

Kai^plis, kar- CarapuQa chang 

piiz • Lantema, Ian- Lanterna 

Karta, kartu . . Carta tera 

? Kartas. kertas Carta or cartaz L61an, lelon, Leilao 


Kasrol . . Ca 9 arola 
Kasta . . Casta 
Kastliri, kast6ri Castor 
Easut . . Cal 9 ado 

Katolika . . Catolico 
Keju, kiju . . Queijo 
Kembesa . . Cabe 9 a 
Kesten . . Castanha 
Koba . . Cova 

Kobis, kubis . . Couve 
Kobra . . Cobra 
Kom4nda . . Comenda 
Komendador Comendador 

Kofiah, k6- Coifa 
piah, ktipia 
? Kopi . . Cafe 
? Koridor . . Corredor 
Korsang, kru- Cora 9 ao 
sang, krun- 
sang 

1 Kosnil Cochonilha 

ICosta , . Costa 
Kovelu, tar- Coelho 
vein 

Kras, keras . . Crasso 
ICunta . . Conta 
KurpinjTi . . Corpinho 
Lagarti . . Lagarto 
Lamina . . Lamina 
Lampu, lampo Lampada 
Liincha . . Lancba 


lelong 


Levantar 

Levantar 

Liao 

Liao 

Libro 

Livro 

Licensa 

Licen9a 

Limon, liman. 

Limao 

liman, limun 

Lis 

Lista 

Listro 

Lcsto 

L6ji 

Loja 

Lusto 

Justo 

Mai 

Mae 

Maldi 9 aon 

rdaIdi9ao 

Mai ensinado . . 

Mal-ensinado 

? Mandil 

Mandil 

Mandor, man- 

Mandador 

dur 

Manisan 

Muiik’ao 

Mant<5ga 

Mnntoiga 

Marka 

Marra 

Marcadjota . . 

Marriiio.sota 

IMarsu 

Man.'o 

Martello 

Marlolo 

Alaska ra 

Mii.-f-ara 

Maski. miski . . 

Ma'! fjii'- 

ilatelote 

Mata!oT<- 

1 Mali 

Mat nr 

Mcja. 

.Alosa 

m<'-«a 

Jlcrcccr 

yiov-'-r 

Moriniyn 

M- ) 
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Malay Portuguese 

? Meskin, Tin's - Mesquinho 
kin 

Mester, misti Mister 
Mestgri, mester Mestre 
Milagro . . Milagre 
Misa . . Llissa 

? Msigit, me- Mesquita 
sigit, masigit 
Moler . . Mulher 

Mostardi, mus- Mostarda 


tardi 

Muran 

Morrao 

Musik 

Musica 

Natal 

Natal 

Negociar 

Negociar 

Nen 

Nem 

Nyora,? nyouya 

Senhora 

n6ny4, n6na 

Obrigacion . . 

Obriga 9 ao 

Ordi, lirdi, rudi, 

Ordem 

rodi 

Organ, orgam. 

Orgao 

organon 

Orivis 

Ourires 

Padri 

Padre 

Palsu 

Falso 

Panjar 

Penhor 

Paon 

Pao 

Papa 

Papa 

Papaya, pep- 

Papaia 

paya, papua 

Para 

Para 

Pareoha 

Precha 

Parente 

Parente 

Paresku 

Fresco 

Paresser 

Prazer 


Malay Portuguese 

Par forsa, per Por for 9 a 
forsa 

Paris . . Par 

Pars6ru, pars6ro Parceiro 
PaskU, paskvil Pasquim 
Pasiyar . . Passear 
Pastel, pastil Pastel 


Pasu, basu . . 

Vaso 

Patarana 

Poltrona 

Patras, patraz 

Patarata 

1 Patrol 

Patrulha 

? Patuley 

Patuleia 

Pan 

Pan 

Pavam 

PavSo 

Pay 

Pai 

% Pegan 

Pegar 

Peito 

Peito 

Pelanki, planki 

Palanquim 

Peluru, pMor, 

Pelouro 

piloru, pilor 

Pena 

Pena 

Pena 

Pena 

Pepinio 

Pepino 

Permisi 

Permissao 

Persen 

Presente 

1 Petas, pe- 

Petardo 

tasan 

. 

Pichu 

Fecho 

Pijar 

Fecbar 

Pingan, ping- 

Palangana 

gan 

Pipa 

Pipa 

? Firing 

Pires 

Piskal 

Fiscal 

Pistol 

Pistola 

Pitar 

Fitar 



Malay 

Portuguese 

Malay 

Portuguese 

Pomba, pom- 

Pomba 

Sabtu, saptu . . 

Sabado 

• baq, pamba, 


? Sagu 

Sagu 

pambaq 


Saku, sako . . 

Saco 

? Pompa 

Pompa 

Salada, selada 

Salada 

Por 

Por 

Santo 

Santo 

Portero 

Porteiro 

Santo papa . . 

Papa 

Prada, parada 

Prata 

Sapatu 

Sapato 

Prego 

Prego 

Seguro 

Seguro 

Pregoa 9 aon . , 

Pregoagao 

? Seka 

Secar 

Pregoar 

Pregoar 

S61a 

Sela 

Prima 

Prima 

Semana 

Semana 

Primo 

Primo 

Sentar 

Jantar 

Proveito 

Proveito 

Sin 

Sem 

Prum, parum 

Prumo 

Sinnor, sinyo, 

Senhor 

Pulpito 

Pulpito 

sijni, sinbo 


Quanto 

Quanto 

Sino 

Sino 

Quanto mas . . 

Quanto mais 

Siring 

Seringa 

Ramo 

Ramo 

Sita 

Cita9ao 

Ranson 

Ra^ao 

Sita 

Citar 

? Rata 

Raso 

Sitin, siten . . 

Setim 

Recado 

Recado 

Skola, sakola, 

Escola 

Rede 

Rede 

sekola 


Regalas 

Regalo 

Sobrinja 

Soln-inha 

Remedio ; , 

Remedio 

Sobrinjo 

Sobrinho 

Renda 

Renda 

Soldadu, sere- 

SoMfido 

Requerer 

Requerer 

daclii seri- 


Resit 

Recibo 

dadu 


Rial 

Rial 

Sopa 

Snj'a 

Roda 

Roda 

? Sore 

Sf-r.'o 

Rddoq 

Rodo 

Spada 

E-jj.-id.'i 

Rdja, ? ros . . 

Rosa 

Spcra 

K-p-rr: 

Ronda 

Ronda 

Suberbo 

SolfTb-'i 

Rua 

Rua 

SinV«a 

Sui--'. 

? Rupiya 

Rupia 

Siimaba 

4.* ' J 

Sabon, sabun, 

Sabiio 

? Sutra 

N -*: ; 

SniMtn 


TVicllU 

T.i l - 
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Malay Portuguese 

Taledor . . Traidor 
Tambako, tern- Tabaco 
bako, tem- 
baku 

? Tambur . . Tambor 
? Tangki . . Tanque 
Tanjedor, tanji- .Tangedor 


dur 

Tanji 

• 

Tanger 

Tantu 

• 

Tanto 

Tarda 

• 

Tarde 

Tateruga, 

te- 

Tarfcaruga 

trugo 

? Telana, 

tja- 

Fantalona 

lana, tjilona 
Tempo 

Tempo 

T6nda 

• • 

Tenda 

Tentar 

• • 

Tentar 

TSrompet 

• • 

Trombeta 

Testamen 

• • 

Testament© 

Tinta 


Tinta 

Tio 


Tio 

Tiras 


Tira 


32 . 

Malayalam Portuguese 

Adi . . Adem 

AlnSri . . Armario 

Amdr . . Amora 

Ambar, amber Ambar 

Ananas . . Ananas 

Andolam . . Andor 

Anju . . Anjo 

Anona . . Anona 

Apostalan . . Apostolo 


Malay Portuguese 

Tocca . . Touca 

Toma . . Tomar 

Topa . . Tofa 

Toro . . Toro 

Torto . . Torto 

Trigu, terigti Trigo 

Tronko, tarun- Tronco 
ku 

Tuala, tuvala Toalha 

? Tufan , . Tuf§o 

Tukar . . Trocar 

Valer . . Valer 

Varanda, ba- Varanda 

randa, be- 

randa, me- 

■ randa 

Veillo . . Velho 

Veludo, beMdu, Veludo 
beludro, beldd, 
beldura 

Verdi . . Verde 

Vesporas . . Vesperas 

Vidro . . Vidro 

3 

Malayalam 

Malayalam Portxiguese 


Aruda 

. . Arruda 

Aspatri 

. . Hospital . 

Atta 

. . Ata 

Balam 

. . BalSo 

Batatas 

. . Batata 

Bispe 

. . Bispo (S) 

Bormona 

. . Fomo 

Burchcha 

. . Buoha 

? Buruss 

, . Brupa 
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Mahyalam Portuguese 

Cha.'chaya . , Clia 
Chakkii . . Saco 
Chappiniia , , Chapinha 
? Cherippu . . Chiripos 
? Chhappa . . Chapa 
Chinfier . . Cinzel 
Chippuli . . Cepilho 
Diy^b . . Diabo 
DoS . . Doce 

Girddi, gradi, Grade 
grasi 

Governnador. . Govemador 
Govi, govinnu Couve 
Guddam , . GudSo 
Ingirisu . . Ingles 
Ifaydl, ress . . . Rial, r4is 
Istri , . Estirar 

Janaral , . General 
■ Janel, chenel, Janela 
chendrel, ja- 
navatil 

Kabalarikka . . Acafelar 
Kabu . , Cabo 

Kal-chchatta. , Cal 9 ao 
Kamis, khamis Camisa 
Kappa , . Capa 
Kapparikka , . Capar 
? KS,ppi, kappi- Cafe 
khura 

Kdppiri . . Cafre 
Kappitan . . CapitSo 
Karal . . Cairel 

Karambu, ka- Cravo 
rayabu 

Karpu . . Garfo 
? Karuvadu , . Cravado 


Malayalam 

Portuguese 

Kasela 

Cadeira 

Katolika 

Catdlico 

Kasu, kasu- 

Caju 

maru 

Kheruba 

Querubim 

Kiristanmar . . 

CristSo 

Kodudam 

CordSo 

Kompasarikka 

Confessar 

Konta 

Contas 

Koppa 

Copo 

Korja, korch- 

Corja 

chu 

Krittikka 

Critica 

KrdSu, kurisa 

Cruz 

Kul4r 

Colher 

Kura 

Curar 

Lanchi, lenji . . 

Len 90 

Mntar 

Lantema 

Lelam, 61ani . . 

LeilSo 

Leyam 

• 

Liao 

List 

Lista 

MeSa, m4s 

Mesa 

Mestari 

Mestre 

? jMiskm, mas- 

Mesquinho 

kin 

Navali 

Navalha 

Odam 

Horta 

Olamari, 61a- 

Almadia 

mari 

Orlojjika 

Relogio 

Padiri, padriyar 

Padre 

Pangayar 

Pangaio 

Pappa 

Papa 

Pappayam 

Papaia 

Pattachu 

Patacho 

Pattaka 

Pataca 
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Malay alam 

Portuguese 

Malayalam 

Portuguese 

1 Pattaka 

Poguete 

Tambakku 


Tambaca 

Pattu 

Pato 

Tambor 


Tambor 

P6na 

Pena 

Tanass 


Tenaz 

Pera 

Pera 

? Tariff 


Tarifa 

Perid6ri 

Pedreiro 

Tishdri 


Tesouraria 

Phitta, phittu 

Pita 

Tital 


Dedal 

Pikkam 

PicSo 

Tress 


Tres 

Pififia 

Pinho 

Truppu 


Tropa 

Pintarani 

Pintura 

Turungu 


Tronco 

Pintarika . . ^ 

Pintar 

Tuvala 


Toalba 

Pippa 

Pipa 

Vara 


Vara 

Pirzent 

Presidents 

Varanda 


Varanda 

P6rkku 

Porco 

Varlckas 


Baracaga 

Prakuka, pira- 

Praga 

Vassi 


Bacia 

kuka 


Vattakka 


Pateca 

Pabekka 

Pabeca 

Vatt6ri 


Bateria 

Pa^idu, rasdi. . 

Peoibo 

Veruma, b6rm- 

Verruma 

Pattal 

Arr^tel 

ma 



R6nda 

Ronda 

Vilimbi, 

ve- 

Bilimbim 

> 

Saban, sabdii, . 

Sabao 

lumba 



? Sagu, sago 

Sagu 

ViDudu, velludi 

Veludo 

Sodti 

Sorte 

Vinnu 

- . 

Vinho 

Spofiu 

Esponja 

Visareyi 


Viso-rei 

Tambakku 

Tabaco 

ViSagari 

• • 

Visagra 


33. 

Marathi 



Marathi 

Portuguese 

Marathi 


Portuguese 

5cbar 

.Achar 

Armari 

- - 

Armari 

, ^ma 

Ama 

Aya 

• • 

Aia 

v^Ambar 

Anands ananas 

Ambar 

? Bagla, bagala 

Baixel 

Anands 

Baldi 

• • 

Balde 

Aphos 

Afonso 

Bamb 

■ • 

Bomba 

Ark 

Arco 

Bank 

. . 

Banco 

Annar, armar, 

Armada 

Baptisma 

• • 

Baptismo 

armar, armar 


Barat 

. . • 

Baralho 
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Mornlhi 

Porittijit 

Barknta 

Bar(|m*ta 

Barkin 

Bnrfininh 

Ba?i. basi, baii 

Bac'ia 

Batcla 

Batel 

Bhopla, blnnn- 

Abolinrn 

])Ia 

Bijagrcin bi- 

Visngra 

jogri 

BiJnmbi, biinbla 

Tiiliinbiin 

Boflnd 

Hnnlo 

? Bet 

Hole 

Bnrakh 

Hnraco 

Butavein 

Bf)irio 

Buz 

liiii-ha 

Chala'i 

('Iiii 

Chcj)(.'m 

riiajii'u 

? Chliap 

Cliapa 

Blninias 

Ilaniasfo 

Ek])hanna 

l-'orma 

Gamel 

Gaincla 

Garad, garag, 

Grade 

garada 

Gardi, gilddi ,, 

Gnarda 


Garnal . . Granada 

Gudamv , . Giidao 

Tnglcji , . Ingles 

? Isad, isudu Enxerto 
Istad . . Estado 

Istri (Icarnem) Estirar 
Jingali , . Gergelim 

Jugar, juva, Jogar 

juvebaji, jiiva 
Wiejnem 

Kabay, kabai Cabaia 
Casa 

Kajnig_ khamis Camisa 


Marathi 

Portuguese 

Kaini)n 

Campo 

1 Kfiplu 

Cafe 

Karnel 

Coronel 

Kalholik 

Catolico 

Kazii 

Caju 

Kob, kobi, koi 

Couve 

Koidral. 

Contrato 

Krus 

Cruz 

Kiilas 

Cola9a 

Kurel 

Carreira 

Kust lionein . . 

Ciistar 

Kutin 

Cotonia 

Lavjid 

Louvado 

Lilainv, lilain 

Lcilao 

Msima 

Mama 

Alcj 

Jlcsa 

Mcstari, inest 

IMestre 

■Milagri 

Milagre 

? Miskin, miskil 

Mesquinho 

Natal, nata]6rii 

Natal 

Org, ork 

Orgao 

Padri 

Padre 

Pag, pagar . . 

Paga 

Pap 

Papa 

Papa 

Papa 

? PapliSt 

Pampano 

Paranchi 

Prancha 

Parat 

Prato 

Pasar 

Passar 

Pasar 

Passear 

Payri 

Phres 

Paz 

Passo 

Pen 

Pena 

Peru 

Pera 

Pbajindar 

■ Fazendeiro 

? Phalana 

Fulano 
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Marathi 

Portuguese 

Phals 

Ealso 

Phaltu 

Palto 

Phargad 

Eragata 

? Phatkadi . . 

Eoguete 

Phidalkhor . . 

Eidalgo 

PMt, phint . . 

Eita 

Phol 

Eolha 

Pidrel 

Pedreiro 

Pikandar 

Picadeira 

Pikamv, ? pikas 

Picao 

Pip, pimp 

Pipa 

Pistol, pistul . . 

Pistola 

Popay, po- 

Papaia 

payd, phopai 

1 Pot 

Ponta 

1 Pot, p o n t. 

Eonte 

ponth 

Batal 

Arr4tel 

Rejim 

Resma 

Rems 

Rial, rdis 

Molucan 

34. 

Portuguese 

Bariga 

Barriga 

Cabessa 

Cabe§a 

Cheyro 

Cheiro 

Espera 

Espera 

Graia 

Gralha 

Ingeniyo 

Engenho 

Kertu, k6rto . . 

Carta 

L6nsu 

Len9o 

Nepali 

35 

Portuguese 

? Bdf 

Bafo 

Chabi 

Chave 


Marathi 

Portuguese 

Rend 

Renda 

Rip 

Ripa 

Sabu, sabun . . 

Sabao 

? Sagu 

Sagu 

Sodti 

Sorte 

Tambakhu, ta- 

Tabaco 

makhu 


? Tanki, tan- 

Tanque 

kem 

Tumbar 

Tumor 

? Tuphan 

Tuf§o 

Turanj, to- 

Toranja 

ranjan 


Turung, tiirang 

Tronco 

? Umbrd, umra. 

Umbreira 

umbarta, iim< 
arta 


? Vaph 

Bafo 

Varand, varadd. 

Varanda 

varanda, va- 
randi 

• 

Molucan 


Molucan 

Portuguese 

Les 

Ler 

Mainato 

Mainato 

Maman 

MamS 

Mart61o, mar- 

Martelo 

telu 


Milo, milu 

Milho 

Papa 

Papa 

Pees 

P& 

Nepali 


Nepali 

Portuguese 

? Cbhap 

Chapa 

Cbiya 

Cha 



Nepali 

Portuguese 

Nepali 

Portuguese 

Falto 

Falto 

Me j 

Mesa 

Godam 

Juvd, 

Gudao 

Jogar 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Lilam 

Leilao 

Sabun 

Sabao 

Martaul 

Martelo 

Tamaku 

Tabaco 


36. 

Nicobarese 


Nicobarese 

Portuguese 

Nicobarese 

Poriuguesf 

Biskut 

Biscoito 

Parata 

Praia 

Ch4 

Cha 

Patata 

Batata 

Chumbo 

Chumbo 

Pipa 

Pipa 

Dem 

Rei 

Pistpla 

Pistola 

Deuse 

Deus 

Popai 

Papain 

Kapre 

Cabra 

SAl 

Sal 

Katdre 

Cadeira 

Santa-maria . . 

Santa ^laria 

Koyabas 

Goiaba 

Sapata 

Sapato 

L6bare 

LInto 

Sapdo 

Chapt’ii 

LcnSe • 

Len9o 

!§avan,c 

Sabi'io 

L6vere 

Lebro 

Sayo 

Snro 

? Lifanta 

Elcfante 

Viniya 

Vinho 

MenSa 

l\Iesa 

Vitoro 

Vjtlro 


37 

. Oriya 


Oriya 

Portuguese 

Oriyn 

Portiigin -•>' 

iSichar 

Achar 

1st ri 

H-tirar 

AiyA 

Aia 

Jna 

.Jo'jar 

Aiiaras 

Ananas 

Kalnpriti 

Cnlafa^*- 

At 

Atn 

Kainr.l 

iniar.’. 

? Bajan 

Bacia 

; Kiij'hi 

ra.f-' 

? Bhap 

Bafo 

Ki'bi 

('■viv.- 

Cha 

Cha 

? ly'inn. nf-rnn. 

Li:;.'-' 

Chubi 

Chave 

nin'.u 


\ ChhAp 

Chapa 

M.i-r-!'. 

r. ^ 

Girja 

Ign.*ja 

Mr] 


Gudaiua 

GudaO 

Ni!.-!’: 

1/ ‘ 
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Oriya 

Portuguese 

Oriya 

Portuguese 

Pati-hams 

Pato 

Sabun, ^abini 

Sabao 

Peru 

Peru 

? Sagii 

Sagu 

Phitd- 

Fita 

Tamakhu 

Tabaco 

Basid 

Becibo 

? Tuphan 

Tufao 


38. 

Punjabi 


Punjabi 

Portuguese 

Punjabi 

Portuguese 

Achar 

Achar 

LaJam, nilam 

Leilao 

Almari 

Armario 

? Marmar 

Marmore 

? Bajan 

Bacia 

? Maskin 

Mesquinho 

? Bhaph 

Bafo 

Mastari 

Mestre 

? Bodal 

Botelha 

Mastul 

Mastro 

Buja, bujja, 

Bucba 

Peru 

Peru 

bujji 


? Phalana, pha- 

Fulanb 

Chalia 

Ch4 

lani, phalauna 


Farmd 

Forma 

Pip4 

Pipa 

Fltd 

Fita 

Pistaul 

Pistola 

Oirjd. 

Igreja 

Basid 

Becibo 

Isp&t 

Espada 

Sabun, sabdn 

Sabao 

Istri 

Estirar 

? Sagu 

Sagu 

Jua, khelna, jua 

Jogar 

Tamaku, tama- 

Tabaco 

mama 


ichu 


Karabim 

Carabina 

? Tambur 

Tambor 

Kartfis 

Cartucho 

? Tufan 

Tufao 

Kumedan ' . . 

Comandante 

Varma, barmi 

Verruma 


39. 

Persian 


Persian 

Portuguese 

Persian 

Portuguese 

Anjar, aujara - 

Ancora 

? Marmar 

Marmore 

Banui 

Verruma 

Mez, miz 

Mesa 

? Bas 

Basta 

Musigi 

Mdsica 

Cbai 

Ch4 

Pota, mota . . 

Ponta 

Chit 

Chita 

Purtughdl 

Portugal 

? Daya 

Aia 

Basid 

Becibo 

? Foran 

Fomo 

Biyal 

Bial 
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Persian 

Sabat 
? Sabli 
Sabiin 
? Saltan 
Sangtara 


Pidgin-English 
Amah 
Baiigee 
Cab-tun 
? Cango 
1 Chop 

Compradore, 
compladore, 
kam-pat-to 
? Consu 
Galanti, ka-lan- 
ti 


. Siamese 
1 Ahbam 
? Ani 
Bat 
? Bote 
? Chabap 


Portuguese 

Sapato 

Sagu 

Sabao 

Satan 

Cintra 


Persian Portuguese 

? Sijil . . Sigilo 
Tambaku, tarn- Tabaco 
bak 

1 Vapur . . Vapor 


40. Pidgin-English 


Portuguese 

Ama 

Bangue 

Capitao 

Canga 

Chapa 

Comprador 


Consxd 

Grande 


Pidgin-English Portuguese 
Joss, Josh .. Deus 
Maskee, mash- Mas que 
kee, ma-sze-ki 
Molo-man . . Mouro 
Na . . Nao 

Pa-ti-li, pa-te- Padre 
le 

1 Pidgin . . Ocupa 9 ao 
Sabby, savvy, Saber 
shapi 


41. Rabbinical 


Rabbinical Portuguese 


Kamaron 

. . Camara 


Espathe 

. . Espada 


Fomi . . 

. . Forno 


42. 

Siamese 


Portuguese 

Siamese 

Portugue- 

Apa 

? Cliaping, tap- 

Chapinha 

Anis 

ing 

Consul 

Padre 

Congsul 

Bote 

Faran 

Aonfr.'o 

Chapa 

Kab 

Capa 
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Siamese 

Portngxiese 

Siamese 

Portuguese 

? Kafe, kHaofe 

Caf4 

Pet 

Pato 

KampEn 

Cavalo 

Pib 

Pipa 

EJiristtog . . . 

Cristao 

? Pliuek 

Pelouto 

? Kra-dart • . 

Carta or cartaz 

? Bet 

Rinoceronte 

? Kra-sa, ka-sa 

Gar9a 

Rien 

Rial 

Kra-ta 

Carreta 

? Rupia 

Rupia 

Kratu 

Grade 

Sd 

Chd ■ 

Kravhn 

Cravo 

Sa-bd, sabii . . 

Sabao 

Lelang 

Leilao 

? Sakbu 

Sagu 

? MSnao 

Limao 

Tarahng 

Tronco 

IVlisa 

Missa 

? Tau 

Dado 

Monsum 

Mon9ao 

■? Teng 

Pateca 

? Pa-that 

Petardo 

? Tok 

Toalha 



43. 

Sindhi 


Sindlii 

Portuguese 

Sindhi 

Portuguese 

5ch4ru 

Achar 

? Lim6 

LimSfo 

Ambaru 

Ambar 

Meza, mesu . . 

Mesa 

Ananasu 

Ananas 

Nilamu, nilamu 

Leilao 

? Bapha 

Bafo 

Pagharu 

Pagar 

Barma 

Verruma 

1 Paso 

Pagina 

? Bas 

Basta 

? Phalano 

Fulano 

Batelo 

Batel 

Phalitu 

Falto 

Bunji 

Bucha 

? Phatako 

Fbguete 

? Buti 

Botelha 

Phita 

Pita 

■Ch4, chahi . . 

Cha 

Pipa 

Pipa 

1 Chhapa, chba- 

Chapa 

Pistola 

Pistola 

A 

po 


Rasid 

Reoibo 

Istiri . . . 

Estirar 

Riyalu 

Rial 

Jliirmiri 

Janela 

Sabiini 

Sabao 

Jua lihelnu . . 

Jogar 

Tamaku 

Tabaco 

Kadela, gadela 

Cadeira 

? Tiru 

Tiro 

? Karabinu . . 

Carabina 

? Tuphanu . . 

Tufao 

lOiaju, khazo 

Caju 

Tiirungu 

Tronco 



44. Sinhalese 


Sinhalese 

Portuguese 

Sinhalese 

Porlugues 

Addppuva, 

Adufa 

Bebaduva, 

be- 

Bebado 

adippuva 


baduvu, 

be- 


Agostu 

Agosto 

badda, 

be- 


Alavanguva . . 

Alavanca 

bayiya 



Ahnariya 

Armario 

Biskottu, 

vis- 

Biscoito 

AUudsu, almu- 

Alm6§o 

kottu, 

vis- 


8uva 


kottuva 



Alpenetiya, al- 

Alfinete 

Boku 


Oco 

pentiya 


Bolaya 


Bola 

Ama 

Ama 

Bombaya 


Bomba 

Amen 

Amen 

? Bonchi 


Vagem 

Annasi, anahsi 

Ananas 

Bonikka 


Boneca 

annasiya 


Bora 


Borra 

Andna 

Anona 

? Botale, 

bo- 

Boteliia 

Atta 

Ata 

talaya 



Attalaya 

Atalaia 

Bottama 


Botao 

Avanaya, avdn§, 

Abano 

Bujdma 

• • 

Boiao 

avane 


Buliya 

• . 

Buie 

Ayd . . 

Aia 

Buruma, 

bu- 

Verniiua 

Bajan 

Bacia 

reraa, 

bu- 


Balama 

Balao 

rema-katuva 


Baldiya, baliya 

Balde 

Buruva 

bu- 

Burro 

Bandesiya 

Bandeja 

reva 



Bankuva 

Banco 

Chinclaya 


Chinelas 

Barama 

Varrao 

Chitta 

• • 

Chita 

Barande, ba- 

Varanda 

Daduva 

• • 

Dado 

randaya, va- 


Didi'ilaj’a, 

di- 

Dedal 

randaya 


dale 


Diainnntf 

Barascl 

Bra9al 

Diyainantiya. . 

Batala 

Batata 

Don 


J)<iiii 

Bastamii 

Bastao 

D6>i 

• • 

Do--' 

Bavtismayn . . 

Baptismo 

Ganidiya 


(ira'i” 

Bajdnettiya, ba- 

Baioneta 

Cast 11 va 


( ;:>■•?< 1 

jnn^ttuvh 


Giilnva 
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Sinhalese Portugiiese 


Gudama 
Gurulettuva . . 

? Hisop 

? Hora, horava 

Indiyanu 

Ingrisi 

Ispiritdie 

Jalusi 

Janelaya, ja- 
nele 

Kabaya 
Kabuka 
Kaju, kajju . . 
Kalderama, kal- 
darama 
Kdlduva 
Kalisama, kala> 
sama 

Kamaraya, ka- 
mare 

Kamise, ka- 
misaya, ka- 
miseya 
Kanade 
Kanappuva , . 
? Kandalaruva 
Kanuva 
Kappadu, kap- 
padukala 
Kappalaruva 
Kappita, kap- 
peta 

Kardamunga. . 
Karette, karet- 
tij’a, karat- 
tij^a, karet- 
tiiva 


Gudao 

Gorgoleta 

Hissope 

Hora 

Indiano 

Ingl§s 

Hospital 

Gelosia 

Janela 

Cabaia 

Cabouco 

Caju 

Caldeirao 

Caldo 

Cal^So 

Camara 

Camisa 


Canada 

Canape 

Candelabro 

Cano 

Capado 

Acafelar 

Capitao 

Cardamomo 

Carreta 


Sinhalese 

Portuguese 

Kasadaya, ka- 

Casado 

sada bendima 

Katekismaya. . 

Catecismo 

Katdlika 

Catolico 

K6ju 

Queijo 

Kittdrama 

Guitarra 

Kontaya, kon- 

Contas 

teya 

? Kopi 

Cafe 

Koppaya, koppe 

Copo 

Kernel 

Coronel 

Kossiya 

Coche 

Kottama 

Cotao 

Kovi 

Couve 

ICr4bu, karabu 

Cravo 

Kulacbchama 

Colchao 

Kuluna, ku- 

Coluna 

lunna 

Kunnaya, kun- 

Cunba 

fieya 


Kurusiya, kure- 

Cruz 

siya. 

Kdssiya 

Cozinha 

? Lampura . . 

Lampada 

Lansaya, lanse 

Lan9a 

Lanteruma, Jan- 

Lanterna 

terema 


Lasuru 

Lazaro 

LemsuYa 

Len^o 

Lesti, lestiya , . 

Lestes 

Linguyis, lin- 

Lingui9a 

gus 

Lottareya, lo- 

Lotaria 

taruyiya 

? MaUa 

Mala 

1 Mariya 

Marear 
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Sinhalese Portuguese 


Masan 

Mes 

Midulu 

Mostraya, mos- 
taraya, mos- 
tra, mostare 
Munissama . . 
Nattal 

Nomare, nom- 
maraya 
Nona 

Orgalaya, orgale 
Orlosiya, oral- 
osuva 

Padiri, p4deli 
Palanchiya . . 
Palangana, pa- 
langanama 
Pdn, pin, pan- 
gediya 
Pappa 
Papus 
Paskuva 
1 Pasportuva 
Patagaya, pat- 
takka gediya 
Pattayd, patti 
(fern.) 

Pedardruva, pe- 
darereva 
Pena, p e n e , 
tatupena 
Pen6raya, pe- 
nereya 
Peragama 
? Petta 
9 


NEaQa 

Meia, meias 

Medola 

Mostra 


Muni9ao 

Natal 

Numero 

Dona 

(3rgao 

Relojio 

Padre 

Prancha 

Palangana 

Pao 

Papa 

Papuses 

Pascoa 

Passaporte 

Pateca 

Pato 

Pedreiro 

Pena 

Peneira 

Pregao 

Fatia 


Sinhalese 

Pikama, pika- 
siya 

Pintaruva, pin- 
tarema, pin- 
turaya 
Pipinna 
Pippaya, pippe, 
pippa-vaduvd. 
Pirissya 
Pistolaya, pis- 
tole 

Pitta-pataya, 

pitta-patiya 

Piyon 

Pornuva, po- 
ranuva 
Porke 

Prophetaya . . 
Piikuru’va, p6- 
kiraya 
Punilaya 
Purgatoriya . . 
Pusalana, ku- 
slana 
Rabu 
Ranchuva 
Rattala 

Renda, renda- 
patiya 
R^ndaya 
Rodaya, roda, 
rode 

Rosa, rosa- 
mala 
Rulan 

Sabaii, saban . . 


Portuguese 

Picao 

Pintura 


Pepino- 

Pipa 

Pires 

Pistola. 

Pita 

Peao 

Fomo 

Forca 

Profeta 

Pficaro 

Funil 

Purgatorio 

Porcelana 

Rabao 

Rancho 

Arratel 

Renda 

Renda 

Roda 

Rosa 

Roliio 

Sab!io 



soo 


Sinhalese 
? Sagu, savgal 
Sakkamalla . . 
Sdla, sale, 
salaya 
Salada 

Santuvariya . . 
Sapateruva, sa- 
pat6re 

Sapattu, sapat- 
tuva 

Satan, satanas 

Savodiya 

S4da 

Sideran, si- 
daran 

Sinuva, siniya 
Sitdsiya, sitasi- 
kerima 
Sitim 

Skolaya, iskole, 
skolaye sa- 
hakariya 
? Sokalat 
Soldaduva 


Portuguese 

Sagu 

Saco 

Sala 

Salada 

Santo 

Sapateiro 

Sapato 

Sl>tan 

Saude 

S6da 

Cidrao 

Sino 

Citagao 

Setim 

Escola 


Chocolate 

Soldado 


Sinhalese 

Sop, soppaya. . 
Sopava 
Sortiya 
Sprituva 
? Stalaya, ista- 
laya, istale 
Sumdnaya 
Tdchuva 
Tamboru va, 
tamboreva 
Teberuma, te- 
berema 
Tempraduva 
Tmta 

Tiraya, tireva 
Tiringu 
Tdmbuva 
Trankaya 
Tuvaya, tuvA- 
jaya, tuvaje 
Vendesiya 
Veyin 

Viduruva, vi- 
durgva, vidur 
Vinakiri 


45. Sundanese 


Sundanese 

Portuguese 

Sundanese 

Almari 

Armario ' 

Basi 

Ambar 

Ambar 

? Bedd 

Amin 

Amen 

Behidru, bu- 

BaUa 

Bailar 

ludru 

Bandera . . . 

Bandeira 

Bidal 

Banku 

Banco 

Biyola, biola 

Baranda 

Varanda 

Bola 


Portuguese 

Sopa 

Sofd 

Sorte 

Espirito 

Estala 

Semana 

Taebo 

Tambor 

Tabema 

Temperado 

Tinta 

Tira 

Trigo 

Tombo 

Tranca 

Toalha 

Vendas 

Vinho 

Vidro 

Vinagre 


Portvjguese 

Bacia 

Euzil 

Veludo 

Dedal 

Viola 

Bola 
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Sundan6se 

PoHtiguese 

Boneka 

Boneca 

1 Chapa, echap 

Chapa 

Chapeo 

Chap4u 

Chinela 

Chinela 

Chita, sita 

Chita 

Dadu 

Dado 

Danas, ganas. . 

Ananas 

? Gagu 

Gago 

Gaji 

Gage 

Gansa 

Ganso 

Garpu 

Garfo 

Greja, grija . . 

Igreja 

Ingris 

Ingles 

Kabaya 

Cabaia 

Kdju 

Caju 

KAldu, kaldo 

Caldo 

K4mar 

Camara 

Kam6ja 

Camisa 

1 Kdpal 

Cavalo 

Kapitan 

Capitao 

IQampong, kam- 

Campo 

pung 

Karabu, kura- 

Cravo 

bu 

Kareta, kr4ta 

Carreta 

Kartas, k6rtas 

Carta or Cartaz 

Kartu 

Qarta 

Kasut 

Cal9ado 

Kerepus 

Carapuga 

Kiju 

Queijo 

? Kopi 

Cafe 

Kosta 

Costa 

? Kutang, ku- 

Cotao 


tung 

Lampu, lampo Larapada 
Lant(5ra . . Lanterna 


Sundanese 

Portuguese 

L(51ang 

Leilao 

Limo 

Limao 

Mandor 

Mandador 

Mantega 

Manteiga 

Marinio 

Meirinho 

Masa 

Mas 

Meja 

Mesa 

Minatu 

Mainato 

Misti 

Mister 

Mori 

Monro 

Nona 

Anona 

Nona, nunya 

Dona 

Nyona 

Senhora 

Padri 

Padre 

Palsu 

Falso 

? Panel 

Mainel 

Paniti 

Alfinete 

Panjer . 

Penhor 

? Pas 

Passe 

Paso 

Vaso 

Pastel 

Pastel 

Pelor 

Pelouro 

Pesta 

Festa 

Pestol 

Pistola 

Petor 

Feitor 

Pingan 

Palangana 

Piring 

Pires 

Pita 

Fita 

Prada, parada 

Prata 

Beal 

Rial 

Renda 

Renda 

R6da 

Roda 

Ronda 

Ronda 

? Rupiya 

Rnpia 

Sabun 

Sabiio 

? Sagu 

Sagu 
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Sundance Portuguese. 
Siku . . Saco 

Salada . . Salada 
Saparo, paro . . Separado 
Sapatu, sepitu Sapato 


Saptu 


Sabado 

Sella 


Sela 

Seravel 


Ceroilas 

1 Sikat 


Secar 

Sinyo 


Senhor 
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Tamil 


Portuguese 

Adru 


Adro 

Alarangu 


Alavanca 

Almond 


Almondega 

AlpinSti 


Alfinete 

Altar 


Altar 

Alumari 


Armario 

Alvei 


Alva 

Amdr 


Amarra 

Ambar 


Ambar 

Annas! 


Ananas 

Appostolamam 

Apostolo 

Arattal 


Arratel 

Asadu 


Assado 

Atta 


Ata 

Balcham 


Balchao 

Baldi 


Balde 

Banku 


Banco 

Basi 


Bacia 

Biphi 


Bife 

Bispu 


Bispo 

Bolu 


Bolo 

Botan 


Botao 


Sundanese Portuguese 

1 Sore . . Serao 

Stori . . Historia 

Sutra . . Seda 

Tambako, bako Tabaco 

Tambur . . Tambor 

Tarigo . . Trigo 

? Telana, tja- Pantalona 
lana, tjilona 

Tempo . . Tempo 

Tukar . . Trocar 

Tamil 

Tamil Portuguese 


Bulei 


Buie 

CanbSo 


Canhao 

Cha 


Cha 

Cbamador 


Chamador 

? Clierippu 


Chiripos 

Cbinelei 


Chinela 

Damasu 


Damasco 

Dosei 


Doce 

ilSlam 


Leilao 

Galobei 


Globo 

Gancbu 


Gaucho 

Gaveti 


Gaveta 

Gari.de, girddi . 

Grade 

GoUa 


Gola 

Goya palam 


Goiaba 

Hansi 


Len 90 

Iskirivan 


EscrivSo 

Iskolei 


Escola 

Isopei 


Hissope 

Janala, jannal 

Janela 

Judddu, jud- 

Jogar 


vilaiyadu 



Tamil 

Portuguese 

Kabay 

Cabaia 

Kadera 

Cadeira 

Kaju-p a 1 a m , 

Caju 

kaju-maram 

Kalapparradip- 

Calafate 

pal 

Kal-chattei . . 

CalQao 

Kamisei 

Camisa 

Kappa 

Capa 

? Kappi, koppi 

Cafe 

Eapelei 

Capela 

Karambu, ki- 

Cravo 

rambu 

Karesmai 

Quaresma 

? Karuvadu . . 

Cravado 

Kastis41, kas- 

Casti^al 

trisil 

Kat61ik 

Catolico 

Kiristavan 

Cristao 

Komp&dri 

Compadre 

Komphisdn . . 

Confissao 

Komuniyan , - 

Comunhao 

Kordan 

Cordao 

Kovi 

Couve 

Krismei 

Crisma 

Kujid 

Cozido 

Kumadri 

Comadre 

Kurus 

Cruz 

Kusmi 

Cozinha 

Kuttan 

Cotao 

Lantar 

Lantema 

Lobei 

Loba 

Masuvadu ; . 

Amancebado 

Mesei 

Mesa 

Mey-jodu, kal- 

Meia 


mes, kai-mes 


Tamil 

Portuguese 

Mirin 

Meirinho 

Misal 

Missal 

Misan 

MissSo 

Misiyonar 

Missionario 

1 Molei 

Molho 

Nattal 

Natal 

Novenei 

Novena 

Opa 

Opa 

Oreloju 

Relojio 

Organ 

OrgSo 

Ostu 

Hostia 

Padiri, padriyar 

Padre 

Padrovadu . . 

Padroado 

PaUi 

Palio 

Pappa, pappu, 

Papa 

pappanavan 

Pappai 

Papaia 

Paska 

Pascoa 

Pattaka, vatta- 

Pateca 

kei 

? Partake 

Foguete 

Pena, pennei 

Pena 

Pera 

Pera 

Pe^kar 

Fiscal 

Pingan 

Palangana 

Pippa 

Pipa 

Piris 

Pires 

Pirzent 

Presidente 

Piy4 

Pia 

Pulpitu 

Pulpito 

Ramade 

Remada 

Renda 

Renda 

Rolam 

Rolao 

Rosa 

Rosa 

Sakkrari 

Sacrario 

Sakramentu . . 

Sacramento 
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Tamil 

Sakristi 

Salladu 

Sankristan 

Sappattu 

Savi 

? Sawu 

iSeminari 

Semitere 

Sidari 

Spiritu Santu 
Stantei 
1 Suppu 
Sutun 

Tabemdkulu 

Tambakku 

Tambor 


Portugtiese 

Sacristia 

Salada 

SacristSo 

Sapato 

Chave 

Sagu 

Seminario 

Cemitdrio 

Cidade 

Eapirito Santo 

Estante 

Sopa 

Sotaina 

Tabemaculo 

Tambaca 

Tambor 


Tamil 

Temprad 

T6rsu 

Tijoreri 

Tintei 

T6cha 

Travi 

Tualei 

? Turulckam . 

Varanda 

Vattu 

Vendale 

Venjan-pradu 

Vesper 

V6vu 

Vig4ri 

Viskan 


Portuguese 

Temperado 

Tergo 

Tesoureiro 

Tinta 

Tocha 

Trave 

Toalha 

Tronco 

Varanda 

Pato 

Vinha de alhos 

Benzer 

V^speras 

Veu 

VigArio 

Biscoito 


47. 

Tehigu Portuguese 

Almdr . . Armario 

Amaru, amaru- Amarra 

tddu 

Ananasu, an&su, Anands 
anas-pantu, 
anas-avanasa- 
paptu 

Ano . , Ano 

Aspatri . . Hospital 

Aya . . Aia 

Baldi, badli . . Balde 

Bankati . . Banco 

? Baptismam Baptismo 
1 Baredo . . Baralho 

? Banisu . . Bruga 

Bdsi . . Bacia 


Telugu 

Telvjgu Porhvgue&e 

Battdri, pbatteri Bateria 
Batu . . Pato 

Biskotthu . . Biscoito 

Boda . . Bordo 

Buruma, ba- Verruma 

rama 

Butaum, bot- Botao 

tarn 

? Gadangu, gid- GudSo 
ding 

Galan . . GalSo 

1 Garandilu . . Granadeiro 
Istiri . . Estirar 

? Istura, istuva Estado 
Janalu . . Janela 

Kalapati . . Calafate 
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Tehtgu 

Portuguese 

TeVugu 

Portuguese 

Kamara, ka- 

Camera 

Padiri 

Padre 

mera, kamra, 


Papa 

Papa 

kamiri 


Papasum 

Papuses 

Kamisu, kamsu 

Camisa 

Paranja, pa- 

Pranoha 

Kanali 

Canal 

ranju 


? E^pi 

Cafe 

Paska 

Pascoa 

E^appiri 

Cafre 

Payal, payalu 

Poial 

Kappu 

Capa 

Pena 

Pena 

Katarasu, ka- 

Cartuobo 

? Phatoki 

Eoguete 

tanusu, ? ka- 


Phita, pita . . 

Pita 

kitamu 


1 Phulana, pha- 

Pulano 

Katholiku 

CatoUco 

lani 


Komdnu 

Comando 

Pingani, pingani Palangana 

Kopa 

Copo 

Pipaya 

Pipa 

Krismu 

Criema 

Polisu 

Policia 

Kumbadri 

Compadre 

Puro3’'a 

Prova 

Kumanddn . . 

Comandante 

RaSidu 

Recibo 

KTisinikdra, ku- 

Cozinha 

Sabbu 

Sab5o 

sim-vadu 


? Saggu 

Sagu 

Mam, ydlam, 

LeilSo 

Sakristu 

SacristSo 

yalam, y6- 


Sakristu 

Sacristia 

lamu 


Sapatb 

Sapato 

iladiri 

Madeira 

Savi, chevi . . 

Chave 

Maima 

Mana 

Spanji 

Esponja 

Mariyansu-at. . 

Maria 

SpirituSantu, . 

Espirito Santo- 

Mayora 

Major 

Taramu 

Tara 

Mel4ma 

MelSo 

1 Tuphanu . . 

Tufao 

Meja 

Mesa 

Turanj, turanju 

Toranja 

Mejodu, mejollu 

Meia 

Tuvala, tuvala- 

Toalha 

Nimma 

Limlio 

gutta 


Nov6na 

Novena 

Vinu 

Vinlio 


48. 

Teto 


Teto 

Portuguese 

Teto 

Portuguese 

Abril 

Abril 

Achar, asar . . 

Achar 

Ahtizar {bosok) 

Abusar (to abuse) 

Adeus 

Adeus 
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Teto 

Portuguese 

Teto 

Portuguese 

Admirar {sare- 

Admirar (to 

Amostra 

Amostra 

bak) 

admire) 

Ananaz, nanas 

Ananas 

Adorar 

Adorar (to 

Andor 

Andor 


worship) 

Animal 

Animal 

Adorasarhv {ak- 

Adora9ao (ado- 

Anju 

An jo 

ruUku) 

ration) 

Aniversdr3ni . . 

Aniversario 

Adulteriu (sr-* 

Adult 4 rio (adul- 

Antigu {kleur) 

Antigo (ancient) 

luku) 

tery) 

Apa, apas 

Apa 

Advogadu 

Advogado 

Apitu (fui) . . 

Apito (whistle) 

Afrikan {malm 

Africano 

Aprender (athii) 

Aprender (to 

meta) 

(African) 


seize) 

Agora (orasnii) 

Agora (now) 

Apresentar {ha- 

Apresentar (to 

Agostu 

Agosto 

tudv) 

present) 

Agradar {ako- 

Agradar (to 

Aradu 

Arado 

ndku) 

please) 


(a plough) 

Agradeei 

Agradecer 

Arami 

Arame 

Aiddda 

Ajudar 

Argola 

Argola 

Ajul 

Azul 

Argolinha 

Argolinha 

Alf&ndega 

Alfandega 

Arkabuz {kildti 

Arcabuz (har- 

Alfayati 

Alfaite 

boii) 

quebus) 

Alf^ris 

Alferes 

Armada 

Armada 

Alfineti 

Alfinete 

Arsenal 

Arsenal 

Algema {uen~ 

Algema (fetters) 

Arti 

Arte 

lima) 


Assist! 

Assistir 

Alkatifa 

Alcatrfa 

Asu (‘nib of a 

A90 (steel) 

Almonik 

Almdndega 

pen’) 


Almusa, almdsa 

Almo9ar 

AtensS 

Aten9ao 

Altar 

Altar 

Avxiliar {tdlun) 

Auxiliar (to 

Alva 

Alva 


help) 

Alvorada 

Alvorada 

Avestruz 

Avestruz (os- 

Amar {adomi. 

Amar (to love) 


trich) 

doben) 


Avizar 

Avisar 

Ambisamv {ka- 

Ambi9ao 

Avizu 

Aviso 

rak) 


Azeitona 

Azeitona 

Amen 

Amen 

Bakalhau 

Bacalhau 

Amora 

Amora 

Banda 

Banda 
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Tflt^ 

Vnrhinut.-i 

Teto 

Portuguese 

]?niHlrjrrt 

Bnudt'ira 

Boll) din 

Bom dia 

Itaiulfjn 

Bandt'j.'i 

Boiu'kn 

Boneca 

Bfiiuhi 

B.'uido 

Borin 

Borla 

Baiikn 

Bain-o 

liorriio 

Borrao (blot) 


Burnlliar 

Bola 

Bota 

Bnirct i 

Bam'tr 

{ Botcl 

Botelha 

Barril 

Barril 

I}r> vr 

Breve (a brief) 

'! B.'i'-nr 

liaxar 

Biila 

Bula 

Ba'-in 

Bnrin 

Biili 

Buie 

Batalli'i, batnyA 

I'tatalli'io 

But a 

Botao 

Batik 

BatiL'a 

Cabo 

Cabo 

Jlnlinn 

Batina (caK-ock) 

( 'ha 

Cha 

llavht 

I’avin (wirk) 

Chnnna 

Chcavena (a cup) 

Boinditti {hvia- 

I’icnidito (well 

Chavi 

Chave 

mh) 

fipoken) 

Chikara 

Chicara 

]{cnFa 

BAnvAo 

Chokolati 

Chocolate 

Bent lull 

lientinho 

Consclu 

Conselho 

Berimjfin 

Bcrinfifla 

Daift 

Daia (midwife) 

Bilhft (fiurnti- 

Billifde (ticket) 

Dedal 

Dedal 

kih) 


Degrau 

Degrau 

Binokulu 

Jiinocnlo 

Dekretn 

Decreto 

Biplii 

Jiifc 

Dcseju (hakarak) 

Desejo (a wish) 

BLckoitu 

Bis’coito 

Desgosia 

Desgostar (not 

Bispadu 

Bippado (bi- 


to like) 


shopric) 

Deslcobrir {loix) 

Descobrir (to 

BiHpn 

Bispo 


discover) 

Boa noitc 

Boa noitc (good 

Deskonfia 

Desconfiar 


night) 

Deskonta 

Descontar 

Boa tarde 

]}oa tarde 

Deskulpa {Juiro- 

Desculpa (ex- 

Boba 

Bouba 

han) 

cuse) 

Bobu 

Bobo 

Despachu 

Despacho 

Bolacha 

Bolacha' 

Desp6nsa 

Despensa 

Bolsa 

Bolsa 

Despeza 

Despesa 

Bolsu 

Bolso (pocket) 

Despr6za 

Desprezar 

Bolu 

Bolo 

Despr6zu (tos) 

Desprezo (con- 

Bomba 

Bomba 


tempt) 
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Teto 


Portuguese 

Teto 


Portuguese 

Desterradu 

. • 

Desterrado 

En-sofre 

. • 

Enxdfi'e (sul- 



(exiled) 



phur) 

Desterru 

• 

DesMrro (ba- 

En^u 

. . 

Enxo (adze) 



nishment) 

Enid 

- . 

Entao (then) 

Determina 

Jia- 

Determihar (to 

Entender 

{ha- 

Entender (to 

menu, haruJca) 

fix) 

thii) 


understand) 

Dever (haMsan) 

Dever (to owe) 

Entendimentu 

Entendimento 

Devosa 


Devogao 

Entrega 

- - 

Entregar 

BiAhu 


Diabo 

Entnidu 

• ■ 

Entrudo 

Diamanti 


Diamante 

Epistola (svrati) 

Epistola 

Disionari 


Dicionario 

i^rda 

. • 

Herdar 

Dispensa 


Dispensa . 

Ermida 

• - 

Ermida 

Disterra (p7io 

Desterrar 

Ervilha 

. . 

Ervilha 

Idhon) 



Esa 

• • 

Essa 

Divisa 


Divisa (emblem) 

Escola 


Escola 

Dom 


Dom 

Eskolta 

• • 

Escolta 

Domingu 


Domingo 

Eskomunha . . 

Excomunhao 

Dona 


Dona 

EskoTa 

• 

Escova 

Donnitoriu 


Dormitorio (dor- 

Eskrivan 


Escrivao 



mitory) 

Esmola 


Esmola 

Dosel 


Dossel 

Esp&tu 


Esperto 

Dotor 


Doutor 

Esplika 


Explicar 

Dotrina 


Doiitrina 

Espoleta 


Espoleta 

Dosi 


Doce 

Estadu 


Estado 

Draga 


Dragao (dragon) 

Estribu 


Estribo 

Dura 


Durar 

Estrika 


Esticar 

Duzi, d6si 


Duzia 

Estrondu 

{ba- 

Estrondo (loud 

EdisU 


Edigao (edition) 

Idun) 


noise) 

EduhasU 


Educagao (edu- 

Estuda 

- . 

Estudar 



cation) 

Estudu 

- . 

Estudo 

Embarasa 

(Jia- 

Embaragar (to 

Eternidad 

- • 

Etemidade 

Tcahih, hatdu) 

embarrass) 



(eternity) 

Empata 

. . 

Empatar 

Eukaristia 

• . 

Eucaristia (eu- 

Empregu 

*. . 

Emprego 



charist) 

Empr&ta 

. . 

Emprestar 

Evanj^lhu 

• • 

Evangelho 

Ensada 

■ • 

Enxada (axe) 

Ezami 

* • 

Exame 
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Teto 

Portuguese 

Ezemplu 

. . Exemplo 

Falsu 

. . Falso 

Falta 

. . Paltar 

Faman 

. . Pama 

Farol 

. - Parol 

Favor 

. . Pavor 

Fe 

. . Fe 

Fechadura 

. . 'P e 0 li adura 


(lock) 

Feira 

. . Feira 

Feriddu 

. . Periado 

Festa 

. . Pesta 

Figura 

. . Pigura 

Finta 

. . Pinta 

Fita 

. . Pita 

Fivela, fiela 

. . Pivela 

Flanela 

. . Planela 

Fogddu 

. . Refogado (rice 


or meat bast- 


ed in butter. 


onion, etc.) 

Fora 

. . Porrar 

Forma 

. . Forma 

Fomu 

. . Porno 

Forsa 

. . P6r9a 

Forti 

. . Porte 

Fradi 

. . Prade 

Fragata 

. . Fragata 

Fcaku 

. . Fraco 

Fraskeira 

. . Frasqueira 

Frasku 

. . Prasco 

Freguezia 

. . Freguesia 

Fn^yu 

. . Freio 

Frontal 

. . Frontal 


Teto Portuguese 

Fuhar {reho, Refogar (altar 


rego) 

piece) (sec 
‘ Refogado ’ 
supra) 

Funil 

Punil 

Purtuna 

Fortuna 

Gaiola 

Gaiola (cage) 

Gala 

Gala (feasting) 

Gala 

Galao 

Galheta 

Galheta (cruet) 

Gaveta 

Gaveta 

Gizadu 

Guisado 

Gloria 

Gloria 

Golilha 

Golilha (iron 
collar) 

Goma 

Goma 

Gk>rgoleta 

Gorgoleta 

Govemo 

Governo 

Gracha 

Graxa 

Grasa 

Gra9a 

Grddi 

Grade 

Guarda 

Guarda 

Quamecer {hu- 

Guarnecer 

diak) 

Guia 

Guia (permit) 

Importa {kletak) 

Importar-se (to 


come to) 

Indistu {tuan 

Indigestao 

moras) 

Indignu 

Indigno (un- 

worthy) 

Indulg6nsia . . 

Indulgencia 

Infernu 

Inferno 

Injustisa 

In]usti9a 

Inos5nsi 

Inocencia 

Ins6nsu 

Incenso 
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Teto 


Porttiguese 

Teto 

Portuguese 

Inspirasd, 

• • 

Inspira§ao 

Juizu (neon) . . 

Juizo (reason) 

Instanii 

(Mis 

Instante (in- 

Jidga^ ddlga. 

Julgar (to 

oan) 


stant) 

dulka 

judge) 

]iistrum6iitu . . 

Instrumento 

Julho 

Julho 

JrUenM 

(Tia- 

Intentar (to 

Junho 

Junho 

kdrah) 


commence) 

Jiira 

Jura 

IiUripiti 

(duru 

Interprete 

Juramdntu, du- 

Juramento 

ham) 



ramentu 


Inveja 

« • 

Inveja (envy) 

Jiiru 

Juro 

Iskaler 

• • 

Escaler 

Justisa 

Justiga 

Iskandalu 

• • 

Escandalo 

Kabliya 

Oabaia 

IshipviUmin . . 

Escapulario 

Kabaresi 

Cabresto (haltej 



(Scapulary) 


for cattle) 

Ispiritu 

. « 

Espirito 

Kabidi 

Cabide 

Ispiritu Santa 

Espirito Santo 

Kada 

Cada (each) 

Ispital 

« • 

Hospital 

Kakau 

Cacau 

Istilu 

« « 

Estilo 

Kadeadu (hinu) 

Cadeado (pad' 

Istdri 

• • 

Histdria 


lock) 

Janeira 

• • 

Janeiro (Jan- 

Kadeia 

Cadeia (chain) 



uary) 

Kadeira 

Cadeira 

Janela, jinela. . 

Janela 

Kafe 

Cafd 

•Jantar 


Jantar 

Kajus, kaidu 

Caju 

Jara 


Jarra 

Kdlis 

Calls 

■Jardim 


Jardim (garden) 

Kamelu 

Camelo (camel) 

Jami 


Jarro (pitcher) 

Eamiza 

Oamisa 

■J&jum 


Jejum 

Eamizola 

Camisola 

Jenebra 


Genebra 

Kampainha . . 

Campainha 

Jeneral 


General 

Kampu 

Campo 

•Jentiu 


Gentio 

Kanapd 

Canape 

■Jerasa 


Gerapao 

Kandeiru- 

Candieiro (lamp] 

Jogador 


Jogador (ga- 

Eandu 

Quando (when) 



mester) 

Kanela 

Canela 

•Jomal 

• • 

Jomal 

Kaneta 

Caueta (a pen) 

Juga, 

duka, 

Jogar 

Kanfora 

Canofora 

doka, yoka 


Kaniveti 

Canivete 

•Juiz, duiz 

• • 

Juiz 

Kantidu 

Canudo (a cigar] 
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K.-.virAl 
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C.-if ' 

ICnn'- thil 




K 

• '.r*. 

Kiiii-<'nti 

K;V- •: 

f '..•'I 

KnU'-olar {h'tl’- 



AM:) 

Kiit/i rti . , 

C.-il ;ino 

K«’insul 

K*-iju 

(JU'ijo 

Konta 


(^il*-l‘iO (tp|r>--. 

Ivontas 


lion) 

Kontenti 

Kiiita! 

(Quint'll 

Kontra 

KUinn 

f'liiiia (cliiiiato) 

IConlralu 


C<iuvi' 

Kontra vontadi 

Kor'li/-iru 

Coclifiro 

Konviti 

Kry-lllU 

Coi'IllO 

ICojifl 

Kofri 

( V»fr<* 

Kopi 

Kol/'ju 

Col<Vio 

K6pu, kobu . . 

Koiuau'l/inti . . 

r’oiiianfliiMic 

K«>r 


I'orliiguf-fir 

(’omiTjlio (nim- 
inin sc(‘fl) 

((•oinpfirison) 
{Vim])rirnr (to 
roinpan') 
Compri'iso 
('oiiuinL’nr 
fViuiii-ni'Io 

I 

(’nnfi-:-;.-!!- 
ronli:m<;n 
(’nnConiif (nc- 
rimlinu'Iy) 
f Vuita/ntr (to 
rMns(’i‘rat(‘) 

(oDii'-ccmtion) 
f'onr'ollu) 
(Council) 
Consent ir 
Konsolnr (to 
consf)Io) 
Consul 
Conta 
Contns 
Contente 
Contra 
Contrato 
Contra voiitade 
Corivito 
Copa (cup) 
Copia 
Copo 
Cor 
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Teto 

Kor 

Koral (morten) 

Koresma 

Kometa 

Korea 

Koronel 

Korr^nti 

Kortezia 

Kortina 

Kostumi 

Kovadu 

Kreda 

Kreditu 

Kriadu 

Kriatura (hakd- 
lak) 

Krisma 

Kruz 

Kudir 

Kiiida 

Kuidadu 

Kulcha 

KulohSte 

Kvlpa {sola) . . 

Kumadre 

Kumprir {hdlu) 

Kura (bdli) . . 
Kurveta 
Kusta 
Kustodia 

Kiistumadu . . 

Ladainha 
Lagosta (kndse) 


Portuguese 

Coro 

Coral (coral) 

Quaresma 

Corneta 

Coroa 

Coronel 

Corrente 

Cortesia 

Cortina 

Costume 

Covado 

Igreja 

Credito (credit) 
Criado 

Criatura (crea- 
ture) 

Crisma 
Cruz 
Acudir 
Cuidar 
Cuidado 
Colchao 
Colchete 
Culpa (fault) 
Comadre 
Cumprir (to 
fulfil) 

Cura (cure) • 

Corveta 

Custar 

Custodia (mons- 
trance) 

Costumado (cus- 
tomary) 
Ladainha 
Lagosta (lob- 
ster) 


Teto 

Lakre 

L&mpa 

Lampia 

Lancha (room) 

Lapis 

Lasu 

Lata 

Lei 

LeilS, lela 

LSnsu 

Lensol 

Letra 

LiSo 

Lima 

Linho if aka) . . 

Liriu 

LisS 

Lisensa 

Lista 

Livra 

Livre 

Livxu 

Lobu 

Logu (ori-ldi) 

Lona 

Luminari 

Lutu 

Luva 

Maclmdu (ba- 
Hum) 

Machila 
Major 
Mai (adti) 

Mala 

Maldisa, malisa 


Portugtiese 

Lacre 

Lampada 

LampiSo 

Lancha 

Ldpis 

La^o 

Lata (tin-box) 
Lei 
LeilSo 
Len 90 

Len9ol (bed- 
sheet) 

Letra 

LiSo 

Limar (to file) 
Linho (flax) 
Lirio (lily) 

Li93o 

Licen9a 

Lista 

Livrar 

Livre 

Livro 

Lobo (wolf) 

Logo (soon) 

Lona (canvas) 
Luminarias 
Luto 
Luva 

Machado (hat- 
chet) 

Machila 
Major 
Mai (evil) 

Mala 

Maldi9ao 
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T'c.to Portuguese 

Mnwaitu. (Inis Momcnto (mo- 
nnu) 

M>jHn 
Mnn'lu 


Tclo 

Mnlisi 

Manga sji 

Mnlkrindu 

Manila 

Mantvga 

Jlarcha 

Mnrka 

^larfini 

Mnrsn 

Martcln 

Martir 

Mas 

Maski; 

^fatraka 

Me fin (hou) 

Meflallm 

Mfelthn 

Meins 

Mciu (nnhn 
tnU) 

Mciu din 

^lerd'ci 

ilersc 

M&tri- 

ileza 

^lilagru 

^lilitar 

^linistru 

^linutu 

Mirinhu 

!Misa 

Misa 

Msal 

Mtra 

Moleiru 


Portugiirxf. 

Mnllria 

Manua^'ao 

Melcriado 

Manila 

Maiitoign 

Mnroliar 

Marcn 

Marfiin 

Man.-n 

^lartelo 

Martir 

:^Ias 

Mas rjiiR 

Malra<*a 

Moda (haj’ rick) 

Mf'dalha 

Medico 

Meins 

^feio (ndj., half) 

Jlcio din (raid- 
day) 

]Mcrecer 

fierce 

^Icstre 

Mesa 

Milagre 

jVIilitar 

jMinistro 

Mini! to 

Meirinho 

Missa 

Missao 

Missal 

Mitra (mitre) 
Moleiro (miller) 


^lunisfi 

Musika 

Jlustarda 

Xnhtt 

Xn.sf} 

Natal 

Xorn 

Xossn Senhora 

Noln 

Notisi 

Novemitni 

Nuineru 
Obedeser [hahi- 
kluir) 
Ohediensia 

Obrigasa. 

Obriga 

Obrigadu 

Ofender 

Ofereser 

OkaziSi 

Okulu, 6 kii . . 

Onra 

Opa 

Opbisyal 

Ophisyu 

Ora 

Orasa 


mont) 

Mnlta 

Mundo (world) 

Miiiii 9 ao 

Miisica 

Mostai’da 

Nabo (turnip) 

Na9ao (nation) 

Natal 

Nora (daughter- 
in-law) 

Nossa Senhora 
(Our Lady) 
Nota 
Noticia 

Novembro (No- 
vember) 
Ntimero 
Obedecer (to 
obey) 

Obediencia (obe- 
dience) 
Obriga9ao 
Obrigar 
Obrigado 
Ofender 
Oferecer 
Ocasiao 
Oculos 
Honra 
Opa 
Oficial 
Oficio 
Hora 
Ora 9 ao 
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Teto 

Ordi 

6rg3o 

Ostia 

Ostra 

Pa 

Pddri 

Pddri Nosm . 

Pagodi 

Paiol 

Palmatoria . 
Papa 

Papu {kaha 
Mku) 

Para 

ParabSm 

Par4nti 

Parti 

Pasiar 

Pasi4nsi 

Pdskua 

Passi 

Pastu 

Pataka 

Pateka 

Patarata 

Patena 

Patria 

Patriarka 

Patronu 

Patu 

Paz [ddmi) . 
Pekadu 


Porhiguese, 

Ordem 

Orgao 

Hostia 

Ostra (oyster) 

Pao 

Padre 

Padre Nosso 
(Our Father) 
Pagode 

Paiol (store 

room) 

Palamatoria 

Papa 

Papo (bird’s 

mow) 

Para 

ParabSm 

Parente 

Parte 

Passear 

Paciencia 

Pdscoa 

Passe 

Paste (pasture) 
Pataca 
Pateca 
Patarata 
Patena (paten) 
Patria (native 
country) 
Patriarca (Patri- 
arch) 

Patrono 

Pato 

Paz (peace) 
Pecado (sin) 


Teto 
Pdu sinal 

P6na 

Penitensi 

Perda 

Perdidu 

Perdisa 

Perdoar 

Pesa 

Pesti 

Pbyador 

Pliyadu 

Phyltru 

Pia 

Pin (Mru) 

Piku 

Polotu 

Pimenta {ai 
manas) 

Pinta {tddan ) , . 

Piiis 

Pistola 

Plantasd (ai 
kdda) 

Polisia 

Polvorinbu . . 
Pomba 

Ponte [iam- 
hdta) 

Pontu 

Portuguez 

Postu 

Povos (hna, 
ddtu) 

Praga 


Portuguese 

Pelo sinal 
(by the sign) 
Pena 

Penitencia 
Perdao 
Perdido 
Perdi§ao 
Perdoar (to 
pardon) 

Pega 
Peste 
Piador 
jRado (retail) 
Filtro (filter) 

Pai 

Piao 

Pico (summit) 
Piloto 

Pimenta (pep- 
per) 

Pinta (spot) 
Pkes 

Pistola / 

Planta9ao (plan- 
tation) 

Policia 

Polvorinho' 

Pomba 

Ponte (bridge) 

Ponto 

Portugues 

Posto 

Povo 

Praga 
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Tdo 

Portitfiucsr, 

Tdo 

Portuguese 

Trasa 

Prn^n (market 

Pulj)itu 

Piilpito 


s(jiiare) 

Piirga 

Purga 

IWitikn 

Pratioa (prac- 

Pnrgalorio 

Purgatorio 


(irf*) 

Pvrsn(‘ courage’) Pulso (pulse) 

Pnnar {hiili) 

I’rc'crar (In nail) 

Rabeka 

Rabeca 

Pn'yfir 

Prepar (to 

PtUlc 

Adem (a duck) 


]ireacli) 

Redi 

Redo 

Pn'ijas'i 

Pn'f'ai.’iio (ser- 

Reformadu . . 

Reformado 


mon) 

Regent (nni 

Regente (re- 

I>rc2ft> 

Pre^o 

ulvn) 

gent) 

IV-miii 

Premio (reward) 

Regra 

Regra 

PrntfJfr 

Prender (to 

Jtegua 

Regua (car- 


seize.) 


penter’s rule) 

Proparn 

Preparar 

Beinn 

Rcino 

Prrjsiz/jr 

Precisar (to 


(Idngdom) 


need) 

Rejistu 

Registo 

Prcpizo 

Preoiso (adj., 

Rekadu 

Recado 


needed) 

Rekeriraentu 

Requerimento 

Pre?n 

Pre<70 

Rclasa 

Rela9ao 

Prczi'nli 

Present c 

ReligiE 

Religiuo 

Prezidenti 

Presidente 

Reloju, roloji, 

Relojio 

Prokurasil 

Procura9uo 

rclosi 


Proliurador . . 

Procurador 

Remata 

Rematar (to- 

Promesa 

Prome.ssa 


finish) 

Prontii 

Pronto 

R6nda ’ . . 

Renda (lace) 

Propi 

Proprio 

Renova . 

■ Renovar (to 

Proposta 

Propo.sta 


renew) 

Prosessu 

Proce.s.so 

Repiki 

Repique 

Prosisa 

Procissiio 

Reposta ’ . • 

Reposta 

Protestant 

Protestante 

Reprova 

Reprover 


(Protestant) 

Resa 

Ragao 

Prostestu 

Protesto 

Resibu 

Recibo 

Provincia 

Provincia (pro- 

Besina 

Resina (resin) 


vince) 

RespMtu 

Respeito 

Pvdim 

Pudim (pud- 

Respomsavel 

Responsavel 


ding) 

Retiru 

Retiro (retreat) 


10 
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TeJto 


Portuguese 

Telo 

Porkiguese 

Hetratu 


Retrato 

Santa Kruz . . 

Santa Cruz 

ReuniS 


Reuniao 


(Holy Cross) 

Rem 


Reza (prayer) 

Santisimu 

Santissimo 

RezSi; 


Razao 


(Most Holy) 

Rihi 


Rico (rich) 

Santisimu Sak- 

Santissimo Sac- 

RisTca 


Risca (a dash 
with a pen) 

ramentu 

ramento 
(most Holy 

RovnXi, 


Roma (pome- 
granate) 

Santu 

Sacrament) 

Santo 

Ronda 


Ronda 

1 Sapa 

Chapa 

Roska 


Rosea (twisted 
loaf) 

Sapateru 

Sapatu 

Sapateiro 

Sapato 

Roupa 


Roupa 

Sardinha 

Sardinha (a 

Rom 


Rosa 

(‘ikan’) 

pilchard) 

Rozstiiu 


Rosdrio 

Sarjentu 

Sargento 

Riide {aati) 


Rude (rude) 

Saxutu 

Charuto 

Rufu 


Rufo (red- 

haired) 

Sauda 

Saudar (to 

greet) 

? Rupia 


Rupia 

Saddi 

Saude 

Saba 


Sabao 

Saukati, sandti 

Saguate 

Sdbadu 


Sabado 

Se 

S6 

Sakarolba 


Saca-rolhas 

Seda 

Seda 

Sakrain4ntu 


Sacramento 

Sedu 

Cedo (early) 

Sakrlrriu 


Sacr4rio 

Segundu 

Segundo (se- 

Sakrifisiu 


Sacri'ficio 


cond) 

Sakril6jiu 


SacriMgio 

SeJsreta (lakh) 

Secreta (a 

SakristS 


Sacristao 

privy) 

Sakristia 


Sacristia 

Sekretaria 

Seofetaria 

? Saku 


Sagu 

Sekretariu 

.Secretario 

Sala 


Sala 

S61a 

Sela 

Salada 


Salada 

Selu 

Selo 

Salsa 


Salsa (garden 
parsley) 

Salva 

Semana 

Semana 

Salva 


Semana Santa 

Semana Santa 

SalvasS 


SalvagSo 

Seminariu 

Seminario 

Sangra 


Sangrar (to let 
blood) 

Semiteri 

Senteiu 

Cemit^rio 

Centeio (rye) 
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Teto 

Tigr 

Tinta 

Tio 

Tira 

Tiras 

Tomati 

T6rri 

Torsida 

Traisa 

Tratamentu . 

Tratar 

Tribunal 

Trigu 

Trombeta 

Tronko 

Tropa 

Tualba 

Tvikar 

Tdmba 

Uxdformi 

Urinol 

Usii 

Uvas 

Vapor {ro dhi) 

Varanda 

Vasalu 

Vasina 

Vazu 


Portuguese 

Teto 

Portuguese 

Tigre (tiger) 

Venera 

Venera (scallop 

Tinta 


shell) 

Tio 

Vemlz 

Vemiz 

Tiro 

Veronika 

Veronica 

Tira 

Verruma 

Verruma 

Tomate 

V6rsu 

Verso 

Torre 

Vespera 

Vesperas 

Torcida (a wick) 

Veu 

Veu 

Trai9ao 

Tratamento 

Vidru 

Vidro 

Tratar 

Vigariu {nai- 

Vigario 

Tribunal (tri- 

lulik) 


bunal) 

Vila 

Vila (a small 

Trigo 


town) . 

Trombeta 

Vintem 

Vintem (a 

Tronco 


penny) 

Tropa 

Viola 

Viola 

Toalba 

Virtude 

Virtude 

Trocar 

Vitdria [mdnan) 

Vitoria 

Tumba 

Viva, biba 

Viva 

Uniforme 

Vizinim [md- 

Vizinho 

Urinol 

Iviku, hesik) 


Uso (use) 

Vizita 

Visita 

Uvas (grapes) 

Vontad {hct- 

Vontade (wiU) 

Vapor 

kdrak) 


Varanda 

Votu 

Voto 

Vassalo (vassal) 

Zdador 

Zelador (over- 

Vaoma 


seer) 

Vaso (vase) 

Zinku [kdlen) 

Zinco (zinc) 


49. 

Tibetan 

? Ch’a, s6-cb’a 
Ko-pi . . 

1 Pa-le, sh’e-pa 


Tibetan 

Portuguese 

.. Cha 
. . Couve 
. . Pao 
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50. Tonkinese 

Tonkinese 
Coc 


Tonkinese 

? Bat 
Banh 
? Ca-phe 
« Che 

Tula 

Alm ari, almeru 
Ama 
Apostale 
Aliya 

Arka arkhu . . 

Aspatri 

Aya 

Baldi 

Bdsi 

Batata, patat6 
Battu 

Bijakri, bijigre 
Bilimbi, bim- 
bali, bimbili, 
bimbule 
Bordu 

Burma, burmu 

Cha 

Chavi 

Damasa 

Dose 

Dubralu, di- 
bralu 
Gadangu 
Gamalu 
Gobi 
Igreje 
Istri 


Potfagt^ese 

Batega 

Pao 

Cafe 

Cha 

51 

Portuguese 

Ar m&rio 

Ama 

Apostolo 

Airear 

Arco 

Hospital 

Aia 

Balde 

Bacia 

Batata 

Pato 

Visagra 

Bilimbim 


Bordo 

Verruma 

Cha 

Chave 

Damasco 

Doce 

Dobrado 

Gudao 

Granada 

Couve 

Igreja 

Estirar 


Cu-lac 
? Thuoc 

Tulu 

Tula 

Jangalu, jan- 
galu, jangaru 
Jugarigobbuni 
Julabu 
Kamisu 
? KAphi 
Kapri, kapiri. . 
Kam61u 
Katholika 
Kerubi 
Kopu 
Korji 

Krussu, kursu, 
kruji 
Kuler 
Kumpadri, 
kombari 
Eumusaku . . 
Kusinu, kusini, 
kusni 
Lindaru 
Leilamu, ye- 
lamu, yelamu 
Listu, li§tu . . 
Manchilu 
Manna 
Slatri 
Mestre 


Portuguese 

Copo 

Chocolate 

Tabaco 

Portuguese 

Jangada 

Jogar 

Jalapa 

Camisa 

Cafe 

Cafre 

Coronel 

Catolico 

Querubim 

Copo, 

Corja 

Cruz 

Colher 

Compadre 

Confessar 

Cozinha 

Lantema 

LeUSo 

Lista 

Machila 

Mana 

Madre 

Mestre 
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Tvlu Portuguese 

Mime . . Meirinho 

Mulatta . . Mulato 
Mungaru, mun- Mangual 
garu 


Padri, padre 

Padre 

Pangayu 

Pangaio 

Pdpasu, papasu 

Papuses 

Parata 

Prato 

Parenji, pareji 

Prancha 

Penu, penu . • 

Pena 

Peranggayi . . 

Pera 

1 Phalane 

Fulano 

? Phatoki 

Foguete 

? Pikkasu, pik- 

Picao 

kasu 


Pingana, pin- 

Palangana 

gani, pingani 
Pistvilu 

Pistola 

PiiUi 

Folha 

Basidi 

Becibo 


52. 


Turkish 

Portuguese 

Bandara 

Bandeira 

Banqa 

Banco 

Cancha 

Gancho 

Chay 

Cha 

Firgateyn 

Fragata 

Gordela 

Cordao 

Kestane 

Castanha 

Limon 

Limao 

Makina 

Maquina 

Massa 

Mesa 

Moda 

Moda 

M6dy 

Modelo 

Passaporta . . 

Passaporte 

Pishtow 

Pistola 


Tulu 


Portuguese 

Bdtalu, ratelu 

Arratel ■ 

Beisu 

• • 

Bial, r4is 

Bipu 

. < 

Bipa 

Bondu 

• • 

Bamda 

Sabu, sabunu, 

Sabao 

Sabu, saburu, 

Sabao 

sabunu 


• 

? Seigo 


Sagu 

Seti 


Setim 

Sodti 


Sorte 

Tambaku 


Tambaca 

? Tanki 


Tanque 

? Tibralu 


Tresdobrado 

? Tuphanu 

. . 

Tufao 

Turungu, 

to- 

Tronco 

rangu, 

tu- 


ranga 

Turdlu 

• • 

Toalha 

Varanda 

• • 

Varanda 

V4ru, varu 


Vara 

Turkish 

Turkish 


Portuguese 

Portugal 


Portugal 

Posta 


Posta 

Qamara 


Camara 

Qanape 


Canape 

Qaptan 


Capitao 

Qaput 


Capote 

Qarabina 


Carabina . 

Qordela 


Cordao 

Sabun 


Sabao 

Salata 


Salada 

Termenti 


Terebintina 

Turunj 


Toranja 

Vapor 


Vapor 

Varil 


Ban’il 




SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi ; The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub- 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London : It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference : Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London ; The scientific 
publications known as the “ Oriental Series ” 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London; 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor- 
ous management the ** Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series ” is going from strength strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. ; The valuable Indian 
histories included in the “ Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental Series ” wUl stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 

The Times Literary Supplement, London ; These 
studies are a valuable addition to Western 
learning and reflect great credit on the 
editor and His Highness. 





GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprinted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited .by competent scholars, and published 
at the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

I. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Rs. A. 

1. Kavyamimathsa : a work on poetics, by Rajasekhara 

(880-920 A.D.) : edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, 1916. Reissued, 1924. Third edition 
revised and enlarged by Pandit K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1934 . . 2-0 

This book has been set as a text-book by several Universities including 
Benares, Bombay, and Patna. 

2. Naranarayanananda : a poem on the Pauranic story of 

Arjuna and Krsna’s rambles on Mount Girnar, by Vas- 
tupala. Minister of King Viradhavala of Dholka, com- 
posed between Samvat 1277 and 1287, i.e., A.D. 1221 
and 1231 : edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna 
Sastry, 1916 .. .. .. Out of print. 

3. Tarkasadgraha : a work on Philosophy (refutation of 

Vaiiesika theory of atomic creation) by Anandajnana 
or Anandagiri, the famous commentators on Sa^ara- 
carya’s Bhasyas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 13th century : edited by T. M. Tripathi, 1917. Out of print. 

4. Parthaparakrama : a drama describing Arjuna’s re- 

covery of the cows of lUng Virata, by Prahladanadeva, 
the founder of Palanpur and the younger brother of 
the Paramara king of Chandra vati (a state in Marwar), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Guzerat, who was a 
Yuvaraja in Samvat 1220 or A.D. 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . Out of print. 

5. Rastraudhavamsa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) 

describing the history of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri, 
from Rastraudha, king of Kanauj and the originator 
of the dynasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayuragiri, by 
Rudra Kavi, composed in 6aka 1518 or A.D. 1596: 
edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with Intro- 
duction by 0. D. Dalai, 1917 . . ... Out of print. 

6. Linganusasana : on Grammar, by Vamana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century: edited by C. D. 

Dalai, 1918 . . . . . . . . 0-8 

7. Vasantavilasa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) de- 

scribing the life of Vastupala and the history of 
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Guzerat, by Balaohandrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastupala, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 1296 (A.D. 1240) : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917 1-8 

8. Rupakasatkam : six dramas by Vatsaraja, minister of 
. Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived between the 

2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen- 
tury : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 . . Ovi of print. 

9. Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the conver- 
sion of Kumarapala, the Chalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A.D, 1229 
to 1232 : edited by Muni Chaturvijaj'aji with Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by 0. D. Dalai, 1918 . . 2-0 

10. Hammiramadamardana : a drama glorifying the two 

brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, and their King Vlra- 
dhavala of Dholka, by Jayasiiiihasuri, pupil of Vlra- 
suri, and an Acar 3 'a of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239 : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 . . 2-0 

11. Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, in prose and 

poetry) by Sod^ala, a contemporary of and patronised 
by the three brothers, Ohehittaraja, Nagarjuna, and 
Mummuniraja, successive rulers of Konkan, composed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1050 : edited bj’’ C. D. Dalai 
and Pandit Embar ICrishnamacharj’^a, 1920 . . 2-4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nyaya Philosophy, 

by Bhatta Vadindra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274 : edited by M. R, Telang, 1920 . . . . 2-8 

13. Pracinagurjarakavysangraha : a coUection of old 

Guzerati poems dating from 12th to 16th centuries 
A.D. : edited by 0. D. Dalai, 1920 . . . . 2-4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha : a biographical work in 

Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharj^a, composed in Samvat 
1241 or A.D. 1196 : edited bji- Muni Jinavijaj^aji, 1920 7—8 

16. Gapakarika ; a work on Philosophy (Pasupata School),, 
by Bhasarvajna who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 . . . , 1-4 

16. Sangitamakaranda ; a work on Music, b}' Karada : 

edited bj’- M. R. Telang, 1920 . . . . . . 2-0 

17. Eavindracarya List : list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of KavIndraoar 3 ’-a, a Benares Pandit (1666 
A.D.) : edited b 3 ’’ R. Anantalsishna Shastr 3 ’", with a 
foreword b 3 '’ Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 . . . . 0-12 

18. Varahagrhyasutra ; Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 

Yajurveda : edited b 3 ’' Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1920 . . 0-10 

19. Lekhapaddliati : a collection of models of state and pri- 

vate documents, dating from 8th to 15th centuries A.D. : 
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edited by C. D. Dalai and G. K. Shrigondekar, 

1923 •• •• ,, 2^*0 

20. Bhavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha ; a romance in 

Apabhrarasa language, by Dhanapala [circa 12th cen- 
tury) : edited by C. D. Dalai and Dr. P. D. Gune, 1923 6-0 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im- 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, compiled by C. D. Dalai and edited by Pandit 

L; B. Gandhi, 1923 . . . . . . 3-4 

22. Parasuramakalpasutra ; a work on Tantra, with com- 

mentary bj' Eamesvara: edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastry, B.A., 1923 .. .. Out of print, 

23. Nityotsava : a supplement to the Parasuramakalpasutra 

by Umanandanatha : edited by A. Mahadeva Sastry, 

B.A., 1923. Second revised edition by Swami Tirvik- 
rama Tirtha, 1930 . . . . . . 6-0 

24. Tantrarahasya : a work on the Prabhakara School 

of Purvamlmariisa, by Ramanujacar 5 ’^a : edited by Dr, 

E. Shamasastry, 1923 .. .. Out of print. 

25, 32. Samarangana : a work on architecture, town- 
planning, and engineering, by king Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century) : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Ph,D. Illustrated. 2 vols., 1924-1925 10-0 

26. 41. Sadhanamala : a Buddhist Tantric text of rituals, 

dated 1163 A.D., consisting of 312 small works, com- 
posed by distinguished writers: edited by Benoytosh 
Bhattachar 3 'ya,M.A.,Ph.D. Illustrated. 2 vols,, 1925- 
1928 . . . . . . . , • • 14—0 

27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda : compiled by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A., and K. S. Eamaswami Shastri, with a Preface 
by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., in 12 vols., vol. I (Veda, 
Vedalaksana, and TJpanisads), 1925 . . . . 6-0 

28. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani : an ency- 

clopaedic work treating of one hundred different topics 
connected with the Royal household and the Royal 
• court, by Somesvaradeva, a Chalukya king of the 12th 
century : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, M,A., 3 vols., 
vol. I, 1925 . . . . . . . . 2-12 

29. Nalavilasa: a drama by Ramachandrasuri, pupil of 

Hemachandrasuri, describing the Pauranika story of 
Nala and Damayanti : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A., and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 . . . . 2-4 

30. 31. Tattvasangraha : a Buddhist philosophical work 

of the 8th century, by Santaraksita, a Professor at 
Nalanda with Panjika (commentary) by his disciple 
Kamalaslla, also a Professor at Nalanda : edited by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with a Foreword 
by B. Bhattacharj^’^a, M.A., Ph.D., 2 vols., 1926 . . 24—0 
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33, 34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi : by AJi Mabammad Khan, the 
last Moghul Dewan of Gujarat; edited in the original 
Persian by Syed Nawab AU, M.A., Professor of Persian, 
Baroda College, 2 vols., illustrated, 1926-1928 
35. Manavagrhyasutra : .a work on Vedio ritual (domestic) 
of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of Astavakra: 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Bamakrishna Harshaji l^astri, with a Preface by Prof. 
B. C. Lele, 1926 

36, 68. NatyaSastra : of Bharata with the commentaiy of 
Abhinavagupta of Kashmir : edited by M. Bamakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., 4 vols., vol, I, illustrated, 1926, vol. II, 1934 
Vol. I {out of print). 

Zl. ApabhraihSakavyatray! : consisting of three works, 
the Carcar!, Upadesarasayana, and Kalasvarupakulaka, 
by Jinadatta Suri (12th century) with commentaries: 
e^ted with an elaborate introduction in Sanskrit by 

L. B. Gandhi, 1927 

38. NyayapraveSa, Part I (Sanskrit Text) : on Buddhist 

Logic of Dinnaga, with commentaries of Haribhadra 
Suri and Parsvadeva : edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva, 

M. A., LL.B., Pro- Vice-Chancellor, Hindu University, 
Benares, 1930 

39. Nyayapravesa, Part II (Tibetan Text): edited with 

introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 

40. Advayavajrasangraha ; consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud- 
dhist savant belonging to the 11th century A.D., 
edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, 
M.A., C.I.B., Hon. D.Litt., 1927 

42. 60. Kalpadrukosa : standard work on Sanskrit Lexico- 

graphy, by Kesava : edited with an elaborate introduc- 
tion by the late Pandit Bamavatara Sharma, 
Sahityacharya, M.A., of Patna and index by Pandit 
Shrikant Sharma, 2 vols., vol. I (text), vol. II (index), 
1928-1932 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : by Ali Muhammad 

Khan. Translated into English from the original 
Persian by Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. {retired), and Prof. 
Syed Nawab Ali, M.A. Illustrated. Corrected reissue, 
1928 . . . . . . ... . . 

44. Two Vajrayana Works ; comprising Prajnopayavinis- 

cayasiddhi of Anahgavajra and Jnanasiddhi of Indra- 
bhuti — two important works belonging to the little 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (8th century 
A.D.) ; edited by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1929 

45. Bhavaprakasana : of Saradntanaya, a comprehensive 

work on Dramaturgy and Basa, belonging to 
A.D. 1175-1250; edited by His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami, Mellcot, and K. S. Bamaswami Sastri, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1929 


Bs. A. 

19-8 

5- 0 

11-0 

4-0 

4-0 

1-8 

2-0 

14-0 

6 - 8 

3-0 

7-0 
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47. 


4S. 


49. 


60. 

61. 


62. 


63. 

64. 


66 . 


, 66 . 


Us. A. 

Ramacarita ; of Abhinanda, Court poet of Hnravarsa 
probably the same as Devapala of the Pala Dynasty of 
Bengal (cir. 9th century A.D.) : edited by K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, 1929 . . . . . . 7-8 

Nanjarajayasobliusana ; by Nrsitiihakavi alias Abhi- 
nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanslait Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Nafijaraja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore : edited by Pandit E. Krishnamacharya, 1930 

Natyadarpana : on dramatiu'g 3 % by Ramaoandra Suri 
with his own commentary’ : edited by Pandit L. B. 

Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 2 vols., vol. I, 

1929 .. 

Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 
Chinese Sources : containing the English translation 
of Satdsastm of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and English 
translation of Vigraha-vi/dvariani of Kagarjuna and the 
re-translation into Sanslirit from Chinese of Upayahr- 
daija and Tarkasdstra : edited by' Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, 

1930 .. .. .. ..9-0’ 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : Persian text giving 
an account of Guzerat, by Ali Muhammad Khan : 
edited by Sy’cd Kawab Ali, M.A., Principal, Bahaud- 
din College, Junagadh, 1930 . . . . . . 6-0 

Trisastiisalakapurusacaritra : of'Hemacandra, trans- 
lated* into English with copious notes by Dr. Helen 
M. Johnson of Osceola, Mssouri, U.S.A. 4 vols., vol. I 
(Adisvaracaritra), illustrated, 1931 . . . . 15-0 

Dandaviveka : a comprehensive Penal Code of the 
ancient Hindus by Vardhamana of the 16th century 
A.D. : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna 
Smrtitirtha, 1931 . . . . . . . • 8-8 

Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 
the most authoritative work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists (3rd century A.D.) ; edited by B. Bhatta- 
charyya,Ph.D., 1931 .. .• •• 4-4 

Jayakhyasamhita : an authoritative PancarStra work 
of the 5th century A.D., highly respected by the South 
Indian Vaisnavas: edited by Pandit E. Krishnama- 
charyya of Vadtal, with one illustration in nine colours 
and a Foreword by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1931 . . 12-0 

Eavyalankarasarasamgraha ; of Udbhata Tidth the 
commentary, probably the same as Udbhabaviveka of 
Rajanaka Tilaka (11th century A.D.) : edited by K. S. 
Bamaswami Sastri, 1931 . . • • • • 

Parananda Sutra : an ancient Tantric work of the 
Hindus in Sutra form giving details of many practices 
and rites of a new School of Tantra : edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha with a Foreword by B. Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 . - ■ • • • • 


5-0 


4-8 
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67, 69. Ahsan -ut-Tawarikh ; history of the Safawi Period of 
Persian History, 15th and 16th centuries, by Hasan- 
i-Rumlu : edited by C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. {^retired), 
'Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 
2 vols. (Persian text and translation in English), 
1932-34 

58. Padmananda Mahakavya: giving the life history of 

Rsabhadeva, the first j^rthahkara of the Jainas, by 
Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th century: edited by 
H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 1932 

59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya : an interesting lexicon of the 

Nanartha class in Sanskrit compiled by the Maratha 
King Sahaji of Tanjore: edited by Pandit Vitthala 
Sastri, Sanskrit Pathafiala, Baroda, with a Foreword by 
B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1932 

61. Saktisangama Tantra : a voltuninous compendium of 

the Hindu Tantra comprising four books on Kali, Tara, 
Sundarl and Chhinnamasta : edited by B. Bhatta- 
charyya, M. A., Ph.D., 4 vols., vol. I, Kalij^anda, 1932 

62. Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajiiapara- 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work : edited by 
Giuseppe Tucci, Member, Italian Academy, 2 vols., 
vol. I, 1932 

63. Tarikh-l-Mubarakhshahi : an authentic and contem- 

porary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dynasty of 
Delhi : translated into English from original Persian by 
Kamal Krishna Basu, M.A., Professor, T.N.J. College, 
Bhagalpur, with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Kt., 1932 . . . . . . . . 

64. Siddhantabindu ; on Vedanta philosophy, by Madhusu- 

dana Sarasvatl with commentary of Purusottama : 
edited by P. C. Divanji, M,A., LL,M., 1933 

66. Istasiddhi : on Vedanta philosophy, by Vimuktatma, 
^ciple of Avyayatma, with the author’s own comment- 
ary : edited by M. BHriyanna, M.A,, Retired Professor 
' of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1933 

66, 70, 73. Shabara-Bhasya : on the Mim aifisa Sutras of 

Jaimini : Translated into English by Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., etc., Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Allahabad, in 3 vols., 1933- 
1936 . . 

67. Sanskrit Texts frotn Bali : comprising a large num- 

ber of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, religious and 
other texts recovered from the islands of Java and Bali 
with comparisons : edited by Professor S 5 dvain Levi, 
1933 .. .. .. .. 

71. Narayana Sataka : a devotional poem of high literary 
merit by Vidyakara with the commentary of Pitambara ; 
edited by Pandit Shrikant Sharma, 1935 . . 


Rs. A. 

19-8 

14-0 

11-0 

2-8 

12-0 

7-8 

11-0 

14-0 

48-0 

3-8 

2-0 
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2. Rajadharma-Kaustubha : an elaborate Smrti work on 
Rajadharma, Eajaniti and the requirements of kings, 
by Anantadeva : edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Eamala Krishna Smrtitirtha, 1935 

4. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages : trans- 
lated into English from Portuguese by Prof. A. X. 
Soares, M,A., LL.B., Baroda College, Baroda, 1936 . . 

II. BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Natyasastra ; edited by M. Ramalmshna Kavi, 4 vols., 

vol. III. 

2. Manasollasa or Abhila^itarthaclntamani, edited by G. K. 

Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., vol. II. 

8. A Descriptive Gataiogue of -MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of the late 
Mr. C. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols. 

4. Alamkaramahodadhi : a famous work on Sanskrit 
Poetics composed bj' Narendraprabha Suri at the 
request of Minister Vastupala in 1226 A.D. : edited by 
Lalchahdra B. Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 

6. Suktimuktavali : a weU-known Sanskrit work on 
Anthology, of Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krsna 
of the Northern Yadava Dynasty (A.D. 1247) : edited 
by Pandit E. Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit Pathasala, 
Vadtal. 

6. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of Hemacandra : trans- 

lated' into English by Dr. Helen M. Johnson, 4 vols., 
vol. II. 

7. Gapitatilaka : of Sripati with the commentary of 

Simhatilaka, a non-Jain work on Arithmetic with 
a Jain commentary : edited by H. R. Kapadia, M.A, 

8. Dvadasaranayacakra ; an ancient polemical treatise 

giving a resume of the different philosophical systems 
with a refutation of the same from the Jain stand- 
point by Mallavadi Siiri with a commentary by 
Simhasuri Gani : edited by Muni Caturvijayaji. 

9. Nayakaratna : a commentary on the Nyayaratnamala 

of Parthasarathi Miira by Ramanuja of the Prabhakara 
School: edited by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

0. Haihsa-vilasa : of Hamsa Bhiksu : forms an elaborate 

defence of the various mystic practices and worship: 
edited by Swami Trivikrama Tirtha. 

1. TattvasaAgraha : of f^antaraksita with the commen- 

tary of KamalaSIla : translated into English by IMaha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha. 


Rs. A. 

10-0 

12-0 
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III. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

Rs. A 

1. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda : compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol. II (Srauta, Dharma, and Grhya Sutras). 

2. Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajhapara- 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work : edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. II. 

3. Saktisangama Tantra : comprising four books on Kali, 

Tara, Sundarl, and Chhinnamasta : edited by 
B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 4 vols., vols. II-IV. 

4. Natyadarpapa : introduction in Sanskrit giving an 

account of the antiquity and usefulness of the. In- 
dian drama, the different theories on Rasa, and an ex- 
amination of the problems raised bj^ the text, by 
L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. II. 

6. Gurjararasaval! : a collection of several old Gujarati 
Rasas ; edited by Messrs. B. K. Thakore, M. D. Desai, 
and M. C. Modi. 

6. Parasurama-Kalpasutra : an important work on Tantra 

with the commentary of Ramesvara: second revised 
edition by Swami Trivikrama Tirtha, 

7. Tarkabhasa ; a work on Buddhist Logic, by Moksakara 

Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery: edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal. 

8 . Madhavanala -Eamakandala : a romance in old W estern 

Rajasthani by Ganapati, a Kayastha from Amod: 
edited by M, R. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B. 

9. ' A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda : compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol. Ill (Smrti MSS.). 

10. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti- 

tute, Baroda : compiled from the existing card cata- 
logue by the Superintendent, Printed Section. 

11. Nitikalpataru : the famous Niti work of Ksemendra: 

edited by Sardar K. M. Panikkar, M.A., of Patiala. 

12. Chhakkamxnuvaeso ; an Apabhramsa work of the Jains 

containing didactic religious teachings : edited by 
L. B. Gandhi, Jain Pandit. 

13. Sathrat Siddhanta : the well-known work on Astro- 

nomy of Jagannatha Pandit; critically edited with 
numerous diagrams by Pandit Kedar Nath, Rajjyotisi, 
Jaipur. 

14. Vinaalaprabha ; the famous commentary on the Kala- 

eakra Tantra and the most important work of the 
Kalacakra School of the Buddhists : edited with com- 
parisons of the Tibetan and Chinese versions by Giuseppe 
Tucci of the Italian Academy. 
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15. Nispannayogambara Tantra : describing a large 

number of mapdalas or magic circles and numerous 
deities : edited by B. Bhattacharyya. 

16. Basatin-i-Salatin : a contemporaiy account of the 

Sultans of Bijapur : translated into English by M. A. 
Kazi of the Baroda College and B. Bhattacharyya. 

17. Madana Maharnava ; a Smrti work principally dealing 

with the doctrine of Karmavipaka composed during 
the reign of Mandhata son of Madanapala : edited by 
Embar Krishnamacharya. 

18. TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra : of Hemacandra: trans- 

lated into English by Dr. Helen Johnson, 4 vols., 
vols. in-iv. 

19. Krtyakalpataru : of Laksmidhara, minister of King 

Govindachandra of Kanauj : edited by Principal K. V. 
Bangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

. 20. Brhaspati Smrti, being a reconstructed text of the 
now lost work of Brhaspati : edited by Principal K. V. 
Bangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 


For further particulars please communicate 
with — 

The Dibeotob, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 


A. 
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1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


THE GAEKWAD’S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Rs. A. 

The Comparative Study of Religions; [Contents: 

I, the sources and nature of religious truth. II, super- 

natural beings, good and bad. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
ongin, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo- 
tional attitude and religious ideals] : by Alban A. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 .. .. .. 15-0 

Goods and Bads : being the substance of a series of 
talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. [Contents : introduction. I, physical values. 

II, intellectual values. Ill, sesthetic values. IV, 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment] : by Alban G. Widgery, M.A., 

1920. (Library edition Rs. 5) . . . . 3-0 


Immortality and other Essays : [Contents : I, philos- 
ophy and life. II, immortality. Ill, morality and 
religion. IV, Jesus and modem culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VIII, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 

Xin, principles of reform in religion]: by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1919. (doth Rs. 3) . . . . 2-0 

Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Hadis-i- 
Halila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Eruit : trans- 
lated by Vali Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 . . 0-14 


Conduct of Royal Servants : being a collection of verses 
from the Viramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattaoharyya, 


M.A., Ph.D. 


0-6 




